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LIEUTENANT BARNABAS. 



CHAPTER I. 

A BOGUE AND A FOOL. 

A. knight-ebbant and his Squire rode along the Green 
Lanes, Hornsey. The Knight had a face deeply pitted with 
small-pox, a short nose, a square jaw, a straight mouth, high 
cheekbones, large ears, and eyes so close together that they 
were of necessity unusually small. He wore a mangy beaver 
hat with a military cockade, a bob-wig, a long coat with a 
cape, and a pair of riding-boots. There had been a hard frost 
for four days, nevertheless coat and boots were plentifully 
bespattered with dry mud; and their dilapidation was such 
that they looked better with mud upon them than without. 

He had the facial expression of an old man — a cunning old 
man, who has seen all that there is to be seen of the worst 
side of life ; but he sat in the saddle like a young man, and 
whistled an Irish air with lively turns in a jaunty and youth- 
ful style. 

He whistled, not for want of thought, but because his reflec- 
tions were of a speculative, agreeable sort. 

He was a knight, not in the old chivalric sense, but by 
reason that his life was devoted to adventure. He was not in 
the Green Lanes to redress the wrongs of suffering virtue, to 
help the weak, to relieve the oppressed ; far from it. He had 
no sympathy with virtue ; if he were lucky enough to meet 
with an unprotected lady he would pick her pocket, and if 
anything were to be got out of the weak and the oppressed, 
he would get it. 

The squire was a man of quite a different kind ; a stout 
young fellow of eighteen or twenty, with hair of an honest red, 
and a face turned out of Nature's simplest mould — a face 
broad and expansive, with no undercut, and which one might 
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model pretty'easily by making a few indentations on the surface 
of a round Dutch cheese ; he wore a long livery coat, sound 
hoots, and a hat worth, say, about forty of his master's. The 
horse he bestrode was an excellent animal, whereas the 
knight's was as sorry a flea-bitten grey as ever shambled along 
the road, and habitually carried his head down in dejection, 
as if looking with sorrow upon the abnormal proportions of 
his knees. 

The squire did not whistle ; indeed he looked as miserable 
as if he were already on the road to Tyburn, and occasionally 
he opened his mouth to let a sigh escape. Beyond the fact 
that he had accepted service under the knight, there was no 
point of resemblance between him and the ancient squires. 
He had no reverence for his master, except such as arose 
from fear, and he had no taste for the profession he had 
adopted. The experience of twenty-four hours had com- 
pletely changed the colour of his views, and he heartily 
wished that he had never been born. He trotted along about 
fifty yards behind his master — a distance he would fain have 
increased but that the knight occasionally turned in his 
saddle to see how he got on, and constantly kept one hand 
under his cloak on his pistol holster. 

They had passed Wood Green, and the grey tower of 
Hornsey Church could be seen above the red-brown branches 
of the intervening trees, when the squire drew up to hia 
master, and spoke. 

" Here be another 'pike, master," he said. 

" You may go in front and pay." 

" Please, your worship, I can't." 

" What, disobedient already ! Can't pay — how's this ? " 

" It's beca'se I haven't any money, for I spent the last of 
the crown-piece you gave me for myself to pay for your 
honour's bread and cheese and ale at the ' Jolly Butchers'; 
and so being, my money's all gone and I haven't any left." 

" Hum ! Here, take this shilling, pay the toll and keep the 
change." 

" It's something to serve a generous master," said the squire 
to himself, as he trotted forward to the toll-gate ; " that 
makes six shillings he's given me for myself to-day ; if I had 
not to spend it I should get rich quickly at this rate." 

" Is there ever a good inn along this road, where a gentle- 
man can put up for the night?" asked the knight of the 
toll-keeper. 

The toll-keeper was a heavy-eyed, phlegmatic man: he 
looked at the knight from head to foot, keeping his hands in 
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the pockets of his short apron, and turning over his money 
before he answered. 

" There's a house good enough for you about a mile f urder 
on. 'The Black Boy,' West Green — keep to your left," he 
said. 

The knight dug his heels viciously in the ribs of his horse, 
and made a sign to his squire, who stood by the gate waiting 
to take his place in his master's rear, to come to his side. 

" We are getting near London, and I don't know the inns 
hereabouts, so you will have to be careful," said he. 

" Yes, your worship." 

" In the first place, you must drop that habit of addressing 
me as your worship. I have told you my name a dozen times, 
Lieutenant Barnabas Crewe." 

" Lieutenant is such a long name to remember ; I could 
think of captain, if it's all the same to you." 

" Captain won't do. Every rascal on the road calls himself 
captain now. I don't mind your calling me ' your honour.' " 

"I can recollect that, beca'se Justice Thornton is always 
called your honour, and I can think of nothing but the bench 
and magistrates since I stole this horse." 

"Haven't I told you that you didn't steal the horse ? The 
horse was given you when you entered Admiral Talbot's ser- 
vice, and so in leaving it you were justified in taking the 
horse with you. That's plain, ain't it ? " 

" It would be right enoug»h if everyone looked at the thing 
as generously as your honour ; but you see, all folks haven't 
got the same way of giving and taking, and if Master Blake 
the steward caught sight of me, I wager he'd have me 
hanged for not thinking as he does." 

" Well, my lad, just to ease your mind, we'll change horses 
at once. You can ride my mare with a light heart, for you 
may be certain no one will accuse you of having stolen her. 
It's as good as giving you ten guineas, it is," he said, as he 
dismounted and handed the rein over to his servant, " I've 
had as much offered for her again and again." 

" That makes ten guineas and six shillings in one day," said 
the squire to himself ; "why that's more than some servants 
gets in a year." 

" I wonder I didn't think of that before," thought Lieu- 
tenant Barnabas. " He looks more like my servant on the 
old mare, and there's less chance of his giving me the slip. 
I could run him down in five minutes on this horse." Turning 
to his servant, he surveyed him with satisfaction, and then 
said : " And now about your name." 

1—2 
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" Tobias Slink, your honour. Toby for short." 

"Tobias won't do. Toby is too familiar. Slink — well, 
there's a sneaking sort of sound about that, but Slink must do. 
Now, Slink, if any one at the inn we're going to asks questions 
about me, you must say I am Lieutenant Barnabas Crewe, 
late of the Royal Blues ; that I sold out upon coming into my 
present estate, which is situated in Ireland — Crewe Castle, 
County Cork. No, you'd better say Munster, that's not so 
well known — that I think of settling in England, and am 
looking about for a suitable seat." 

" Your honour had better write that down, for I shall never 
remember it all. I was always back'ard in learning." 

" On second thoughts, it would be advisable to give an 
evasive answer." 

" What's that, your honour ! " 

" You can give indirect replies — and intimate that I am a 
nobleman wishing to travel incog." 

" Incog. Is that in Ireland too, your honour P " 

" No, fool ! Look here ; if anyone says to you, ' Who's 
your master ? ' you can answer, ' He's a nobleman travelling in 
disguise, and I can tell you no more than that.' Now do you 
understand that ? " 

" Oh, if it's only telling lies, I understand well enough." 

"Very well. Now fall back, for I see the sign-board of 
the inn." 



CHAPTER II. 

AT THE "BLACK BOY." 

Lieutenant Babnabas Cbewe trotted into the stahleyard 
of the " Black Boy," followed by his servant, and having seen 
his newly acquired horse well stabled, and given instructions 
to Slink relative to the feed, he cocked his dilapidated beaver 
rakishly over one eye, and marched into the sanded passage of 
the inn, smacking his leg with his riding-whip, and looking 
about him with an assumption of arrogant authority, calcu- 
lated, as he thought, to inspire respect. 

" Your best room, madam, if you please, and what can I 
have for dinner ? " he asked, still smacking his boot, and 
looking at the landlady fiercely from under the corner of his 
beaver. 

The hostess, a fat widow, with a healthy face and short 
ringlets projecting from the front of her cap, carefully set her 
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glasses on her nose, and then looked at her interrogator criti- 
cally before responding. It was annoying to be examined in 
this manner, but Lieutenant Barnabas was accustomed to it, 
Every one looked at him thus before replying to his first 
questions. 

" Ah ! " she said, taking off her glasses and putting them in 
her pocket. " The best room for you is the parlour. And as 
for dinner, there's no butcher's meat in the house, so you must 
make shift with eggs and bacon, if you choose to stop here." 

" It would seem that you are not in the habit of seeing 
gentlemen at your house, madam." 

" Oh, we see as many of your kind as we want, thank you, 
Sir," replied the hostess, tartly. 

Without replying, the Lieutenant swaggered into the parlour. 
There he stirred the fire, piled more coals on the back, drew a 
Windsor chair well in front, seated himself, stuck his feet on 
the hobs, and then having with some difficulty determined 
which was the top and which was the bottom of a newspaper, 
pretended to be deeply engrossed in its contents when the 
hostess came in to lay the cloth. 

" Will your companion dine with you ? " she asked. 

" My servant will dine in the kitchen ; and I will trouble 
you to bring candles, and light a fire in your best bedroom." 

" Are you going to stay all night ? London is only five 
miles off." 

"It pleases me to stay here, madam," replied Lieutenant 
Barnabas, turning his chair to give his hostess the full benefit 
of his frown. He refolded his paper, still looking at her, then 
returned to a deep study of the news, blessedly unconscious 
that the paper had got upside down. 

" Hum ! " murmured the hostess as she left the room. 
"Four o'clock, and bright weather — a strange time for a 
gentleman keeping a servant to put up at a small village inn 
so near London." 

The old hostler was breaking the ice in the horse-trough in 
front of the house, she opened the half-door and beckoned 
him. 

" Billy, is the stable closed ? " she asked. 

" No, marm. Young chap's a-grooming the hosses down." 

"You go round there at once, and -when the young man's 
done, lock the door and bring me the key ; and don't you let 
those horses be taken out until I tell you the bill's paid." 

These words coming to the capacious ears of the studious 
Lieutenant, he snatched his wig off and dashed it on the floor, 
with an oath — " not loud, but deep." 
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Slink groomed his horses, and forgot his sorrows in the 
pleasure of his occupation. The stolen horse he got away 
from as quickly as possible — it wanted little grooming, and 
despite his master's assurances, he felt uneasy every time he 
touched the beast ; but the horse that had been presented to 
him required more attention. 

" It'll take a sight of brushing to make you look worth ten 
guineas," he murmured, and then he hissed as grooms do, and 
rubbed the wretched nag with all his strength, until nothing 
more could be done to improve appearances. Afterwards he 
washed himself in a bucket of water, reduced his shock of hair 
to smoothness by means of a wet mane-comb, and betook 
himself to the kitchen, where he sat by the fire-side in his 
shirt sleeves, and gave himself up to silent meditation. The 
kitchen-maid, who was cooking the eggs and bacon, did not 
disturb him — she was deaf and busy ; so he sat there with his 
hands on his knees looking into the fire, where he conjured up 
the saucy face of the girl who had won his heart by her kind- 
ness, and then driven him away from her by cruelty. 

To say that he frequently heaved a sigh would be less 
correct than to say that a sigh frequently heaved him, for on 
these occasions his whole frame expanded, his body rose, the 
gusty sigh came from his parted lips, and then he subsided 
into his normal condition. 

" What's the matter, young man — are you hungry ? " asked 
the cook, her attention at length attracted by these signs of 
distress. 

Slink nodded ; the natural cravings of nature were not yet 
removed by love. 

" "Well, you can draw up your chair to the table and begin. 
Your master's served, and this is for you. There's a mug of 
beer, and if you want more you can go up to the bar and ask 
for it. I'm going up to light a fire in your master's bedroom." 
Slink cut himself a huge slice of bread and attacked the 
food with avidity, and did not pause until he had wiped the 
dish clean with the last crust of his half -quartern loaf ; then 
he turned again to the fire, taking with him his brown mug of 
ale, and resumed his melancholy contemplations, sighing and 
drinking in fitful alternation, until the beer was all gone, when 
he set aside the empty mug, rested his arm against the 
chimney-piece and his face upon that, and gave vent to his 
sorrow in copious tears. He was weeping thus when the 
kitchen-maid returned. 

" Haven't you had enough to eat ? " she asked, in a tone of 
sympathy. 
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" It isn't the victuals, it's my heart," sobbed Slink. 

The words were indistinct, and she was deaf ; hut she 
divined the cause of his wretchedness accurately enough. For 
what woman needs more explanation than a man carries in his 
face, as to the state of his heart. Love is the study of her life, 
and she detects at a glance the types of its votaries, as a 
naturalist knows by a single hone the physical aspect of the 
creature that possessed it. 

" Never mind, young man ! " said she. " It comes to all of 
us, cooks and grooms, just as it comes to lords and ladies, to 
fall in love, and to laugh, and then weep. Dry your eyes, lad, 
and run up-stairs, your master has sent for you." 

Slink ran up-stairs, rubbing his eyes with his sleeve, and, 
touching his forelock to the hostess, entered the parlour. 

Lieutenant Barnabas had resumed his place before the fire 
— his feet on the hob, his chair tilted back, a long clay pipe in 
his mouth, and his wig over his eyes, so that the tie stood out 
from the back of his head, exposing the lower part of his 
shaven skull. 

" Is that you, Slink ? " he asked, without changing his 
position. 

" Yes, your honour." Slink was content that his master did 
not see his face. 

" Open the door sharp, and see if that old cat of a hostess 
has got her ear at the keyhole." 

" No one there, your honour," said Slink, having opened the 
door and looked at the keyhole. 

" I want you to tell me about your late master, and the 
family, and all that." 

Slink gasped a sigh. " You want me to tell you why I left 
— and all about Jenny." 

" Hang Jenny — we had all about her yesterday. I see I 
must cross-question you as if you were in the dock. Now then 
— how long have you been at Talbot Hall ? " 

" Four years come Christmas, I went " 

" Admiral Talbot resided at the Hall, then ? " 

" Him and Mr. Thomas— I was " 

" Mr. Thomas was the Admiral's only son ? " 

" I think so." 

" You think so," — the Lieutenant turned hastily and spoke 
with eagerness. " You only think so — why do you think so ? " 

" Because he hadn't got any other." 

" A fool ! How old was Mr. Thomas Talbot ? " 

" Never axed him, your honour." 

" How old do you think he was P plague take you." 
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Slink considered for some time, and then said he thought 
about eight-and-twenty. 

" He does not stay at Talbot Hall ?" 

" No, he is always travelling in foreign parts ; sometimes 
London, sometimes Cambridge, and such like. He comes to 
the Hall for a few days to shoot pheasants and things, and off 
he goes again. It was just the same with his father. He'd 
send word a couple of days before maybe to have a couple of 
rooms got ready, and then " 

" There was never anyone living constantly in the Hall, 
no women ? " 

" Oh ! yes, there was." 

Again the Lieutenant turned quickly, saying : 

"You never said a word of that before, what kind of 
woman ? " 

" The prettiest that ever lived, and her name is," — with a 
sigh that made the candles nicker — " Jenny ! " 

The Lieutenant bit an inch off his pipe stem and dropped a 
few oaths. 

" You told me yesterday that Doctor Blandly came to the 
Hall to tell the steward of Admiral Talbot's death — when was 
that ? " 

" Yesterday." 

" I mean, when did Doctor Blandly come to Talbot Hall, 
with that news ? " 

" Two months ago," answered Slink, after performing an 
arithmetical calculation with his fingers. 

The Lieutenant finished his pipe without putting further 
questions. 

" It is something more than a mere coincidence," he mut- 
tered, as he rose and threw his pipe on the fire. 

" "What did your honour say ? " asked Slink. 

" Nothing. You never heard the steward, or the Admiral, 
or Mr. Thomas Talbot, or anyone, ever mention anything about 
the Crewes ? " 

"I never heard the old Admiral talk about anything 
else." 

" What ! " exclaimed Barnabas, suddenly arresting his hands 
in the act of setting his wig straight. " You never mentioned 
a word of that, what did he say P quick ! " 

"He said such a lot," answered Slink, confused by his 
master's manner, " sometimes he'd say ' we've had a plaguey 
bad cruise,' and sometimes he'd say " 

" Oh ! go to the . Fetch me my cloak and hat I " he 

growled. 
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Slink brought the cloak in silence, without attempting to 
fathom his master's petulance. 

The Lieutenant stood before the glass arranging the ragged 
lace of his cravat, to hide its worst edges and conceal the dirty 
shirt beneath. 

" Snuff the candle," he said. " This confounded light makes 
me look as if I'd had a barker blazed in my face." 

As Slink extended his hand to take the snuff from the 
candles, the Lieutenant caught sight of his clean stout 
shirt. 

" That's a good shirt, Slink," he said, taking a part of the 
sleeve in his fingers to feel the texture; "did you buy it 
yourself ? " 

" No, your honour ; shirts was given me with my livery." 

" Like the mare, eh ? Ah, Slink, you won't get the magis- 
trates out of your mind while you wear that 1 " 

" I ha'n't got no other." 

" Well, we must arrange that for you, my good fellow ; I 
will give you one of mine — the oue I've got on my back. You 
leave yours in my room to-night— and those boots, Slink ! " 

" They're just the same as the mare, your honour," Slink 
whimpered. 

_ " Don't snivel, my lad. Your foot looks about the same 
size as mine, and I'll give you mine rather than you shall go 
without. Off with them. What, do you wear socks, Slink ? 
You will find my boots more comfortable without any, that's 
why I haven't worn them, but with yours it will be different. 
Pull them off." 

" There's my coat and hat downstairs, perhaps your worship 
wouldn't mind taking them." 

" No, Slink ; you must wear them yourself ; don't over-ride 
the willing horse, my man. I've given you a horse and the 
best part of a suit of clothes. Don't ask for more ! " 

Slink, painfully conscious of his own ingratitude, blushed as 
he helped the Lieutenant put on his coat. 

" You can sit here in my absence," said Barnabas, " and if 
the old woman asks any questions, you know how to answer 
her. You can have whatever you like to call for." He cocked 
his hat on one side of his head, took his heavy-handled riding- 
whip, and opening the door, added, " I'm going out for a 
stroll. Pish ! what a stench of stale beer." Then with a fierce 
glance at the hostess, who was sitting at the door of the bar- 
parlour with her knitting on her lap, he strolled leisurely out 
into the open air. 

" Ah, you wouldn't go afoot if you could get at your horse, 
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I'll warrant," soliloquised the hostess, looking after her ill- 
favoured guest. 

She was quite right in tbis conjecture. 



CHAPTER III. 

DB. BLANDLY. 

Lieutenant Babnabas lounged along idly until he had 
passed the little general shop which marked the end of the 
village, then he pulled up his collar, set his hat firmly on his 
head, and smartened his pace. Ten minutes brisk walking 
brought him to the end of Black Cap Lane, and into the high 
road opposite the cluster of trees known as the " seven sisters ;" 
here he turned to the left, and continued his " stroll," passing 
Tottenham Cross, Lower Tottenham, and Upper Edmonton 
with undiminished speed until he reached the "Bell" Inn, 
where he paused to recover his breath and wipe the perspira- 
tion from his face. Five minutes later he rang the bell at 
the garden-gate of Dr. Blandly's house. 

" No light to be seen," he muttered, looking over the gate at 
the house which stood back behind a large cedar. " He can't 
be in bed yet awhile, it has only just gone seven ; yet he's 
such a queer old put. Ah, thank goodness, there's a light." 

A bent old man came from the house, and opening the little 
square door behind a grating let into the gate, peered through. 

" You needn't be afraid, Jerry, it's only your young friend. 
Is your master at home ? " said the Lieutenant, who spoke 
civilly to no one unless he was obliged. 

" Ah ! " grunted Jerry, who evidently recognised the 
speaker, " if it's only you, you can wait there while I go and 
see if master be at home." He closed the grating and walked 
slowly back to the house, chuckling audibly in response to the 
curses of the gentleman on the other side of the gate. The 
old servant scraped his shoes carefully, closed the door, and 
rubbed his feet on the mat in the same methodical manner, 
stopped in his passage across the hall to see what the time was 
by the dark-faced, long-bodied clock, and finally tapped at the 
door of Doctor Blandly's sitting-room. 

" Come in," said the Doctor ; " fifteen two, fifteen four, a 
pair's six and jack, queen, king — that makes nine. Is that 
you, Jerry?" 

" Yes, master ; shall I wait till the game's finished ? " 
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"What do you want?" 

Jerry stood by the door ; a screen stood between him and 
Doctor Blandly. He stepped forward to the side of this screen 
and stood there, smiling blandly on the comfortable tableau 
before him, while Doctor Blandly continued to count his " crib." 

A sea-coal fire was blazing cheerily up the chimney. A dog 
sat behind the high brass fender, with his muzzle resting on 
the top. Between the fire and the folding screen which shut 
out the darkness and cold draughts, a card-table was set. On 
one side of it sat Doctor Blandly, pegging his score on the 
cribbage-board ; opposite him sat the Reverend John Baxter, 
with a churchwarden pipe in his mouth, and a stern eye fixed 
on the Doctor's pegging. A kettle sang merrily on the fire, 
and its purpose was betrayed in a couple of steaming rummers 
set within reach of the players upon brackets adjutting from 
the side of the fire-place. The Reverend John Baxter, Vicar 
of Edmonton, wore his clerical dress and bands ; Dr. Blandly 
wore a plum-coloured coat, a long, embroidered waistcoat, a 
snowy shirt frill and neck-handkerchief, knee-breeches, and 
thick, grey knitted stockings. Both were comfortably fat and 
red ; the vicar had a jolly cheeriness upon his pleasant face, 
as indeed, at this moment, Dr. Blandly had also, but it had not 
the same expression of habitual content and sleepy satisfaction. 

" Well, Jerry, what is it ? " said Doctor Blandly, looking up. 

" You look so comfortable and cosy, master, I don't like to 
disturb you. Shall I come again in five minutes P It'll do 
him good to wait." 

"Him! Who?" 

" It's only that there Mr. Barnabas Crewe. He's not in the 
house, Sir." 

A loud ring of the distant bell added confirmation to this 
announcement. 

" Show Mr. Crewe into the library, Jerry." 

" When you've finished your game, Sir ? " 

" No ; now. The Vicar threatens to go after this game, 
and I know he won't before, for I have not turned the corner 
yet, and it is his crib next time." 

" Well done, Doctor ; and it's past seven," chuckled Jerry, 
leaving the room. 

" That Jerry makes himself too familiar, Blandly," said the 
Vicar. " Dear me, past seven ! Mrs. Baxter will be growing 
anxious." 

" I'll warrant she's not half so anxious as you are, Jack. 
I declare that when the clock strikes seven you look as if the 
Day of Judgment was dawning." 
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" Ben ! Ben 1 I'll give you a sermon next Sunday upon 
profanity ! " 

" Do, Jack ; and I promise to keep awake if you can invent 
any greater punishment for the wicked than that of having a 
scolding wife and faint heart." 

" Faint heart, Ben, what do you mean ? Do you think I'm 
afraid of Mrs. Baxter ? " 

"I'd give my best punch-bowl to hear you tell her you're 
not. If your sermons were only half as powerful as hers, 
what a well-ordered congregation you would have." 

" Ah, Ben, you're not married 1 " 

"Thank Heaven!" 

" But you're as big a fool as I am." 

" That's saying a great deal." 

" Let me speak. I contend that you are every bit as weak 
as I am. Grarit that I — that I — well, that I yield to the 
wishes of my wife " 

" Oh, that's beyond dispute." 

" You dare not listen to me, knowing what evidence I can 
bring to convict you of the fault for which you condemn me. 
I may yield to my wife, but you yield to everyone." 

" You must admit that I only give way where I see 
something to admire." 

" Hem ! that's a dig at Mrs. Baxter ; thank you ! Tell me 
what you see to admire in old Jerry, for you submit to his 
guidance entirely. If he tells you to go fishing for the day 
you go, though you catch nothing but a cold, and have to 
stop in bed all the next day by your servant's orders. He 
talks to you as though he were your equal." 

" And so, by George ! he is. A more faithful, honest, good- 
hearted man never breathed. Not a word against Jerry, Jack, 
for I love him, and he doesn't take me away from my friend at 
seven o'clock." 

" I find fault with you, not with Jerry ; though I admit his 
charms are less apparent to my eyes than to yours." 

" If you appreciated charms with my eyes you would have 
more reason for self-congratulation ; there would be no Mrs. 
John Baxter." 

" You would have me believe that you were always a 
woman-hater, but you won't succeed. I believe that- you are 
not married just because at one time you loved too well." 

A kitten was sleeping on the Doctor's broad knee ; he lifted 
it gently and put it on the rug, rising from his chair without 
replying to the Vicar. The genial smile passed away from his 
face for a moment, as the old wound bled under the rough 
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touch. The Vicar, inhaling the fragrant steam of his grog, 
noticed only the silence, and continued in a tone of triumph : 

" Ha ! ha ! I've hit this time ! It's clear now why you 
think all women mean, cunning, deceitful ; you have trusted 
and heen deceived." 

The Doctor, drowning his old memory in the remainder of 
his grog, set down the empty glass, and with his former cheer- 
fulness responded : 

" If your conjecture is right, I have still the advantage over 
you, Jack. Say that I awoke one day to the fact that the 
woman was a fiend whom I had foolishly taken for an angel, 
one thing is certain " 

" Well ? " 

" I did not marry her beforehand." 

With this Parthian shot the Doctor left the room. 

There was a solitary candle alight in the library, where 
Barnabas Crewe walked up and down impatiently, while at 
the door sat old Jerry with a grim smile of satisfaction on 
his face. The doctor dismissed the janitor with a nod, entered 
the library, and closing the door behind him, said in a cool, 
formal tone : 

" Now, Mr. Crewe, what do you want with me ? " 

Barnabas regarded the sturdy Doctor, who stood with his 
feet parted, his hands in his pockets, and a stern unflinching 
expression in his face, as he might have looked at a constable 
while determining whether he should show fight or bolt, and 
then he growled in sullen remonstance : 

" I've been waiting, outside and in, half-an-hour and more." 

" For your own convenience, I suppose. No one asked you 
to come, or requested you to stop. What do you want ? " 

" Money." 

"You might have saved yourself the trouble of coming 
to me for it ; I have none for you." 

" But I must have it. There's my horse locked up in an inn 
stable at West Green, and I can't get it out until I have paid 
my score." 

" Then you must do without a horse, or get a friend to help 
you ; I am none." 

" You will let me have a few guineas ? " 

" Not a farthing. I gave you fifty pounds in September." 

" And it was gone in October." 

" You should have guarded it better. I constantly warned 
you that the allowance might be discontinued." 

"A deal of difference that makes to me! When I have 
money I spend it like a — like a gentleman." 
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"It is a pity you do not sustain that character in other 
respects. However, that is not to the point. You came here 
six weeks ago for money, and you did not get it ; you will get 
none to-night." 

" It is December now, the next fifty will be due on the 
25th ; I only ask for an advance." 

" I told you when you were last here that the individual 
who has made you this quarterly allowance, no longer lives ; 
and that the continuance of the payment depended upon the 
generosity of his son." 

" And is the son disposed to be generous ? " 

"I cannot say. I hope to know his decision before the 
quarter-day." 

" Will you tell me why this money is paid me ? " 

" No." The Doctor spoke with emphasis. 

" Supposing this money is mine by right, and supposing 
I choose to take my fortune in a lump, instead of having 
to come here like a beggarly tax-collector to take a fourth of 
my income every three months." 

"Well?" 

" And supposing I know from whom I have received this 
money." Barnabas fixed his eyes on the Doctor to see what 
impression his words made. " And supposing I went to a 
certain hall, not ten miles from Sevenoaks in Kent" — the 
Doctor started, and Barnabas, satisfied with his observation, 
continued : " and asked Mr. Talbot the question I have put to 
you — what would be the result ? " 

" Mr. Talbot would say to you, ' I know nothing about it.' " 

" Know nothing about it, when he pays me two hundred a 
year ! " 

" Exactly so." 

" But you know Mr. Talbot — it's no good denying that — Mr. 
Thomas Talbot, son of Admiral Talbot." 

" Who was killed in the battle off Cadiz. Certainly. Now 
listen. If you go to Mr. Talbot he will say, ' I know nothing 
about it — you must ask Dr. Blandly,' and when you come to 
me, I shall say, ' I will give you not another farthing so long 
as you live.' Do you understand me ? I will make it clear to 
you. I desire that you shall never speak to Mr. Thomas Talbot. 
While you conform with my wishes in this respect, I will 
continue the* payment of two hundred pounds per annum to 
you and your brother Gerard, supposing that Mr. Talbot con- 
sents to pay the sum granted by his father ; but the moment I 
find you have departed from this condition, I shall stop tha 
payment. Is that plain to you P " 
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" Do you mean to say that it is optional to you P" 

" I do. So now, Mr. Crewe, you will see that your policy is 
to behave yourself decently. I do not suppose that you under- 
stand what gratitude is, or I would point out to you that you 
have reason to be thankful you have not an ordinary man of 
law to deal with. There are few men who would take the 
trouble I am taking to secure you two hundred a year after re- 
ceiving such impudence as I have endured." 

With the bad grace of a hound who swallows an unsavoury 
morsel, fearing the consequences of refusal, Barnabas Crewe 
gulped down the moral of this lesson and departed. He re- 
frained from cursing the old servant who let him out, and 
turned moodily to return to the " Black Boy." 

He felt no gratitude towards anyone in the world, but at the 
same time he was not disappointed with the result of his visit 
to Doctor Blandly. He had assured himself of a fact which 
might serve as the stepping-stone to fortune ; there was the 
hope of many things — money, ease, orgies. 

Coming into the warm glow of light shed from the window 
of " The Bell," he paused. Walking and subsequently talking 
had made him dry ; waiting had also made him cold. Never 
in his life had he felt more inclined to drink hot spiced ale; 
but not a penny-piece could he find in any of his pockets, he 
had given his last coin to Slink. So he was compelled to make 
the long return march — thirsty, which he took as a warning to 
be less generous in future. 



CHAPTER TV. 

BROTHERS. 

West Green is now a busy settlement, with a railway station 
in its midst. Possibly it has lost even its name. At the be- 
ginning of this century it was a quiet rustic village on the 
edge of a pleasant green, where geese fed in the summer 
morning, and young fellows met to play cricket and quoits in 
the evening. In one corner stood a village pump, the village 
stocks, and the cage just where Black Cap Lane made a junc- 
tion with Throttle Street — significant names, which the builders 
of genteel villas have euphemised considerably. 

The stocks were in good repair, and the cage had lately 
received a new set of stout bars. These facts were noted by 
Lieutenant Barnabas Crewe as be returned to the "Black Boy," 
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for he stopped by the pump to refresh himself, and were re« 
membered the following morning when he came to consider 
what was next to be done. 

" I'm not afraid of the old hostler, and I'm not afraid of the 
old woman," he reflected, shoving his chair from the breakfast 
table. " When Slink goes to feed the nags we might clap the 
saddles on and bolt ; that's the simplest way out of the difficulty. 
But there's a baker o' one side and a blacksmith t'other — and 
there's that cage and the stocks on the green. I'll warrant the 
old woman's on good terms with her neighbours. She's outside 
talking to some one now. Wonder who P Oh, there you are, 
you old tabby, are you ; talking to two men, and one as like a 
constable as needs be. Bolting won't do with these gentry 
about. Might take the mare and leave Slink here with the 
old screw ; but I shouldn't get anything by that bargain. Be- 
sides, I don't want to lose my young friend Slink yet awhile. 
He might be a plaguey good catspaw for me. Halloa, a man 
on a horse to add to the party, and he looks as much like a 
cursed catch-thief as the other. It would be pleasant to sit in 
the stocks a day like this ! I must pay my reckoning some- 
how. I wonder if Gerard's in town. I must go and see ; it's 
my only chance. Shall I attempt to get the mare out ? Ten 
to one she'd refuse to let either leave the house until her bill's 
paid. Better not try ; it might lead to unpleasant conse- 
quences." 

The result of this decision was that Lieutenant Crewe 
presently lounged out of the inn to take another stroll. After 
walking from one end of the village to the other with affected 
carelessness, he turned down Hanger Lane leisurely, whistling 
a tune and slashing the air with his whip. At the bend of the 
lane he turned round, and seeing no one, at once ceased whist- 
ling and strode out rapidly. From Hanger Lane he took a 
path across the fields, passed Hornsey Wood, and so after an 
hour's stiff walking he came to Charing Cross. Thence he 
walked to St. James's, and at length arrested his steps before a 
highly-respectable private house in St. James's Street. 

" There's a dry march and violence to follow if Gerard's not 
at home," he muttered, as he pulled the bell. 

A servant opened the door. 

" Is Mr. Gerard Crewe in town ? " asked Barnabas. 

The man looked at him from top to toe, and then asked : 

" What do you want ? " 

" Want to see him. If he's in town I'll run up to his 
rooms. I know them," answered Barnabas, putting his foot 
in the doorway. 
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" Take your foot away, and I will see. What name P " 

" You can say Mr. Barnabas, " replied the Lieutenant, 
withdrawing his foot reluctantly, after looking at the servant 
as if he would like to strangle him. " It's always the same," 
he muttered, as the door closed, leaving him on the safe side 
of the threshold. " If I was a bum-bailiff they wouldn't look 
at me more suspiciously or take greater pains to keep me out 
of the house." 

The servant presently returned, and led the way to the 
first floor, where he opened a door and admitted the scowling 
visitor. 

There was no one in the room. Barnabas threw himself in 
the most comfortable chair he could find, tilted his hat for- 
wards to rest his head against the back, crossed his legs, and 
looked round the room from under his hat with envious dis- 
content. The apartment was heavy and dark, the furniture 
and appointments were ugly, but all was in keeping with the 
taste of those days, and betokened the proprietor's wealth and 
" elegance." While his eyes were yet wandering from one 
costly article to another, a door communicating with an inner 
chamber opened, and Mr. Gerard Orewe entered. 

Mr. Gerard Crewe was a tall, delicate-looking gentleman of 
five-and-twenty, with sharp clean-cut features, a pale com- 
plexion, and dark brown hair tied with a ribbon. The ex- 
pression of his face was cold and severe ; his dark grey eyes were 
well sunk ; his mouth was firm ; his teeth particularly white 
and regular. He looked like a student, a poet, an artist, any- 
thing indeed but the brother of the heavy-browed rascal 
before him. A fine cambric handkerchief was round his 
throat, secured with a long, narrow diamond-set brooch, the 
ends, edged with lace, fell upon his embroidered waistcoat. 
He wore an open dressing-gown, black silk stockings and 
morocco shoes. 

" Well, Barnabas," he said, closing the door behind him. 

" And well, Gerard," answered the Lieutenant, still examin- 
ing the expensive articles of furniture, and not moving his 
position in the least. "We won't embrace. That would 
be about as unpleasant to you as to me. I'll warrant you're 
not pleased to see me." 

The fact was too obvious to need comment. Mr. Gerard 
Crewe sat down, crossed his legs, clasped his thin white 
fingers over his knee and looked at his brother with a faint 
expression of disgust in the angles of his lips. 

"Pictures, books, chaney, gimcracks, gewgaws, every- 
where," growled Barnabas, then turning his evil eyes upon 

a 
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Gerard and scanning him, he continued, " silk and satin, 
cambric, lace, diamonds." 

" Do you want an inventory of my possessions ? " 

Barnabas brought his hands from behind his head, sat 
upright, and with a sudden accession of malice, struck his fist 
on his knee, exclaiming : 

"It's a cursed shame. Here are we, brothers, and the 
younger lives like a prince, while the other fares like a dog, 
and worse. One has to read books and look at pictures, and 
dangle about my lady this and my lord t'other, to pass the 
time away, while the other has to trudge a dozen miles, to beg 
a few pieces to pay for his night's lodging." 

" You have no one but yourself to blame, Barnabas. You 
never would be led, and if of your own accord you insist 
upon walking .in unclean places you must put up with soiled 
clothes. We started with the same advantages — except that 
your ambition was to be a blackguard, and mine was to be 
a gentleman. You always scorned my ambition, why do you 
envy me the result. You have no desire apparently to be- 
come a decent member of society." 

"Oh I plague take your decent society. A pothouse and 
plenty is my motto. You keep your scents and civets, your 
powder and lace, your sneaking, cringing, bowing, scraping, 
lying, fiddling, squalling — What are you laughing at P " 

" At your envying me the possessions you detest so heartily." 

" Hang your possessions, I wouldn't give a fig for them all. 
It isn't them that galls me." 

" Then what does ? " 

" Why it galls me that two thieves should be so unequally 
paid. Here am I, who drudge in the profession and starve, 
while you " 

" Control your tongue, or leave my room ! " said Gerard, 
sternly. 

"A man may tell the truth, I suppose," said Barnabas, 
dropping his voice, and speaking with dogged sullenness. 
" You don't want me to believe that you live like this on two 
hundred a year. Why, those diamonds in your handkerchief 
are a year's income at that rate. I'd have stuck to ciphering 
and reading, and quids and quods, had I known that they 
would show me how to cheat and keep a clean face to the 
world." 

" Do you want me to throw you down stairs ? That is not 
the purpose with which you usually favour me with a visit." 
Barnabas gnawed his dirty thumb-nail in silence, and Gerard 
continued : 
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" What have you come for ? " 

" Money." 

" What have you got in your pockets ? " 

Barnahas thrust his hand into his pocket, and then held up 
a piece of black crape, with a coarse laugh. 

Gerard took a couple of guineas from his fob and laid them 
on the table, saying : " Take them, and go." 

" Wait, I've something more to say. Sit down." 

" I can listen, standing." 

Barnabas finished his thumb-nail, and said : 

" Did you ever wonder why Doctor Blandly pays us two 
hundred a year, a-piece ? " 

" I have never troubled myself to consider." 

" I have. You may take your oath he wouldn't pay me 
unless he was compelled to." 

" What then ? " 

Barnabas began upon his other thumb-nail, and instead of 
answering the question, put another. 

" Do you know anyone named Talbot P Thomas Talbot — 
the son of Admiral Talbot, of Talbot Hall, near Sevenoaks." 

" I may have met him." 

" Will you take your oath you know no more than that ? " 

" I know no more." 

Barnabas gnawed silently for a minute, then put another 
question. 

" How far back can you remember ? " 

"I can remember nothing beyond the school where we lived 
from year to year." 

"Nor I, worse luck 1 Have you ever heard of peni- 
tence penny?" 

"No." 

" It's a penny that thieves give to the poor when they have 
stolen a pound. I know men who never pass a church without 
slipping a penny under the door. They think it will make it 
all right, and square them at the last. Well, I'm pretty sure 
that it's the same thing which led our ' benefactor,' as Doctor 
Blandly, an old fool ! calls him, to provide for us while we 
were youngsters, and give us our present income. It relieved 
his conscience. We were cheated and robbed when we were 
too young to know anything about it, and this paltry two hun- 
dred a year is a restitution to me." 

" To you ? " 

" To m?. I am the elder, and if anything was taken, it 
belonged to me. Now, mark my words, Gerard — if you help 
me to recover it, I will give you half ; we will share and share 

2-3 
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alike, and I'll put my mark to any paper you like to draw 
up." 

" That would be a valuable voucher," laughed Gerard. 

" Don't you sneer at it ; I may be a fool, but I've got 
cunning for all that. I'm on the true scent ; and if you find 
anything out about young Talbot — if you meet him in society, 
and can get at his history — it shall be to your good. I'll go 
on my knees and swear to go halves, so help me " 

" Take your guineas and go. I know nothing of Mr. Talbot, 
and I refuse any kind of partnership with you." 

The objectionable visitor was gone, but Gerard Crewe sat in 
the roomj still in sombre meditation. He was not thinking of 
Mr. Talbot, nor of the source from which he had derived his 
education and part of his income, the subject had gone from 
his mind the m'oment that Barnabas quitted the room. He 
was asking himself if the charge brought against him by his 
brother was not true. His eyes were fixed upon a piece of 
rusty black crape that lay upon the rich carpet — the crape that 
Barnabas had exhibited, which had by accident slipped from 
his hand in returning it to his pocket. 

" Are we alike, we two ; thieves tainted and damned in our 
own conscience, and differing only in fortune ? " 

He rose and took up the crape with the tongs and put it 
upon the fire, and watched it smouldering away m moody ab- 
straction. "And that is all the difference," he murmured, 
coming to the end of his reverie ; " a piece of crape ! He 
wears the villain's mask : I don't." 

He turned from the fire with an impatient movement, and 
returning to the adjoining room with a quick step, sat down 
to breakfast. 



CHAPTER V- 

THE FIRST VIEW. 

The hostess of the " Black Boy,' crossing the stable-yard to 
cut a savoy in the garden beyond, found Slink vigorously 
grooming his horse. 

" A decent-looking young fellow that, and works well," she 
said to herself, stopping to watch him. 

Finding himself under observation, Slink raised his hand 
and touched his forehead with his knuckles respectfully. 

" Where's your master ? " asked the hostess. 
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" Gone for a stroll, marm." 

" He seems mighty fond of strolling. What is his name P " 

" Now what did he tell me ? " Slink asked himself, scratch- 
ing his ear thoughtfully with a corner of the curry-comb. 
" It wasn't captain, and it wasn't mister nor squire, for I can 
remember them." 

" He is a gentleman, I suppose ? " 

"I'm not so sure of that," answered Slink, suddenly re- 
collecting the caution his master had given him ; " and now I 
come to think of it I'm sure he isn't." 

" Well, you know what he is then ? " 

"He's a nobleman travelling in — what the dickens did 
he tell me he was travelling in? I've got such a plaguey 
memory that unless everything's written down for me in my 
book it all goes clean out of my head." 

" 1'ou can read?" 

"No, I'm no scholar; but if I've got a thing written down 
in my book, and anyone asks me a question, I just let him 
read my book till he finds out what he wants to know. It's 
not a bad notion for a young fellow just turned nineteen." 

" 1 should like to see your book," said the hostess, trying to 
keep a grave face. 

" So should I. I forgot to bring it with me. However, 
I've hit on another capital notion that I'll be bound will 
answer as well. I've put a dozen horse beans in my near side 
pocket ; my off-side pocket's empty — no it isn't, there's one 
there. Now what's that for? Oh, I know. The young 
woman in the .kitchen told me not to forget to wipe my feet 
when I came in. You see how it acts ; and I'm bound to find 
it out, because when I'm not doing anything I have a knack of 
putting my hands in my pockets." 

The hostess nodded approval, and Slink, highly delighted 
with this testimony of his sagacity, continued : 

" I'll just get his honour to tell me what he is, and what 
he's travelling in ; then I'll clap a couple of beans in my 
pocket to remember by. That's pretty good for a young chap, 
isn't it ? " 

" Hum. And how long have you had this master ?" 

" Ever since the day before yesterday." 

" Where does he live ? " 

" I'm pretty certain he told me, but don't remember now. 
if I'd only thought of my beans before ! " 

" And where did he engage you ? Do you remember that ?" 

" Oh, yes, well enough. It happened we were both waiting 
at the blacksmith's to have our horses shod, and his honour 
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came up and patted the niare, and beginning to talk in a 
sociable way about one thing and t'other, asked me where I 
came from, and so on." 

" And what did you reply ? " 

" I said I came from Talbot Hall, but I hadn't got a master, 
seeing that Doctor Blandly had wrote to the housekeeper to 
say he was killed in a battle by the French — plague take them ! 
Then he seemed more interested than ever, and more kind, and 
said, seeing as I hadn't a master, he would take me into his 
service, and give me four times as much for wages as I had at 
the Hall." 

" And you agreed ? " 

" Yes ; but it were not for the wages altogether." Slink 
gave vent to a deep sigh, and hung his head. 

" Mary tells me you've been crossed in love." 

" And so I have ; Jenny, the steward's daughter, the love- 
liest, prettiest maid in all Kent. She's pretty near broke my 
heart ; one day smiling at me till I felt prouder and happier 
than the king on his throne, and the next day making fun of 
me, till I wished I was dead and buried. I threatened to leave 
her often, and she was always asking me why I didn't, and 
daring me to it, and the day before yesterday she crowned it 
all by calling me a fool, so feeling right down desperate, I 
accepted his honour's service." 

" Tell me what has happened since." 

" Well, we took a long ride that night, and stopped at an 
inn to sleep. Yesterday we crossed a river by a ferry, and 
then we rode until we came here." 

" Did anything occur upon the road ? " 

" Nothing. I jogged on behind my master and thought of 
Jenny all the while, except when I raced the baker." 

"Raced the baker?" 

" Yes, while master went into an inn to drink something, 
and I was waiting outside minding the horses, a baker stopped 
to give his nag a drink at the horse-trough, and he began to 
make fun of this horse as I'm a-grooming on now. ' Why 
don't you get a pair o' crutches for him ? ' he says. ' Because,' 
I says, ' he can run faster without 'em.' Then his honour came 
out, and says he, ' I'll wager a pound my man can strip you 
and your cart between this and the next milestone, and give 
you up to yon elm for a start.' ' I ha'n't got but a crown, but 
I'll wager that and start level,' says the baker. ' Done,' says 
his honour, ' jump up ; but mind, if there's anything in the 
road we make a fresh start.' 'All right,' says the baker, 
ghuckling and laughing, and up he gets into his cart, and up I 
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gets in the saddle. His honour got up on the mare, and says 
' One, two, three, off, you devils ! ' There wasn't nothing on 
the road, for why, it was nought hut a ragged, country-side, 
out-of-the-way kind of a place. By the same token there 
wasn't auy mile-stones. Well, the haker went ahead like the 
wind, and whack my horse as I might I couldn't gain on him, 
seeing that every moment he got more ahead of me. However, 
master kept up with the baker, and I just managed to keep in 
sight, when the baker pulled up his horse, for why, we'd run a 
couple of miles at least. When I came up I found his honour 
and the baker was having high words. ' I've beat him,' says 
the baker. ' No, you ha'n't,' says master. ' I've done a couple 
of miles and more, and your man's been getting furder and 
furder behind every minute,' says the baker. ' What do that 
argufy ? ' says his honour, ' you ha'n't come to the first mile- 
stone.' ' And shouldn't for a couple of hours if we keep along 
this plaguey road,' says the baker. ' Then you've lost,' says his 
honour. ' P'r'aps,' says the baker, ' but, anyway, I don't pay ; 
why the horse ain't had a chance.' ' We'll put a end to this 
discussion,' says his honour ; ' gentlemen always pays their 
debt of honour, and I'll take care you pay yourn. Just lay 
bold of the horse's head,' he says to me. The baker made to 
hit his horse and bolt, but his honour outs with his " 

Slink's narrative was interrupted at this point by the 
approach of his master. 

"Madam, I will trouble you to let me have my bill at once. 
Slink, saddle the mare," he said, looking angrily from one to 
the other. 

" You don't want a bill, my fine fellow ; I reckon you're not 
likely to pay twice. Your score comes to six shillings," said 
the hostess. 

"And dear too, for a scurvy pot-house. Take it out of 
that." 

He pulled out a guinea with an air of contempt, and as the 
woman went off to fetch the change, he said to Slink : 

" What have you been gossiping about ? " 

" She wanted to know your honour's name, but for the life 
of me I couldn't remember it, but " 

"Is that all?" 

" I was just saying how we raced the baker, and I was just 
coming to the part where you promised to blow out his brains 
if be didn't behave like a gentleman " 

" Hang you for a fool ! Didn't I tell you you were to hold 
your tongue or give indirect answers ? " 

" To tell lies ! to be sure you did ; I forgot it altogether, but 
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it shan't occur again, your honour," and to remember it well 
Slink transferred a bean from his near-side to his off-side 
pocket. 

"When the hostess returned with the change the Lieutenant 
and his servant were in the saddle. Giving a key to the 
hostler, she said : 

" You can open the yard gates, Billy, the reckoning's paid." 
Then addressing Slink, she added, " You take an honest woman's 
advice, my lad ; go back to your Jenny as soon as you can, 
and leave your fine gentleman to wait on himself." 

Barnabas raised his whip as if to execute the wish of his 
heart, and strike the speaker, but prudence prevailed, and he 
let it fall upon the bony back of Slink's gift-horse instead, and 
the two sallied out of the yard. 

They returned by the road they had come the day before as 
far as Southgate, where they dined ; afterwards they left the 
main road, striking out towards "Ware. 

"Let me see what kind of a whip you carry," said the 
Lieutenant. 

" I stand a good chance of getting another present," said 
Slink to himself, as he obeyed. 

"Not a bad whip," said Barnabas, testing it on his leg, "but 
you will find your horse answer better to this," — he handed his 
own — " he knows it.' 

" God bless your honour ! " Slink replied, knuckling his hat. 
" My word ! It's as heavy in the handle as if it was loaded 
with lead." 

"All the good whips are like that. Now listen to me, 
Slink ; I'm looking about for a man that owes me money, or 
his life." 

" And your honour expects to find him in these lanes — well 
I never ? " 

" Perhaps. However, I'm bound to find him sooner or later. 
I daresay he will pretend he don't know me, and doesn't owe 
anything, but I shall make him pay all the same." 

" In the same way you made the baker behave like a gentle- 
man?" 

" That's it ; and if it comes to an argument, or he tries to 
bolt, you'll just step in and give him a rap with the butt of 
your whip." 

" Aye, if we're not lucky enough to have a constable near 
us." 

" That's not probable, so keep your wits together." Barnabas 
flicked the mare, and they trotted forward. 

They traversed the lanes without meeting any one but a 
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labourer, who, to give the approaching riders more room, 
scrambled through a gap in the hedge, and passed them on the 
other side. 

It was gettirjg dusk when they came into the high road, be- 
tween Waltham Cross and Cheshunt. The Cambridge coach 
passed them at full speed, the horses' hoofs ringing sharp and 
clear upon the frost-bound road. The Lieutenant's mare was 
resting, Slink was fifty yards behind him. The moment the 
coach had passed, Slink put his horse to a trot, and not daring 
to look behind him, said in a tone of fright : 

" Master, is the coach stopping ? " 

" No ; what's the matter ? " 

" Is anyone looking round ? " 

" Yes, the passenger behind the driver." 

" It's the Admiral's son, Master Tom. For mercy's sake let's 
take to our heels." 

But Lieutenant Barnabas Crewe waited until the coach was 
out of sight, trying to fix in his memory all he could see of 
Mr. Thomas Talbot. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE COACH. 

The coach had left Cambridge with four insides and two out- 
sides, besides the driver and guard. One of the outsides was 
a burly farmer, who sat on the seat next to the driver ; the 
other was Mr. Thomas Talbot. 

As they neared Royston, three female servants suddenly 
darted into the middle of the road, and with unanimous cries 
and gesticulations signalled the driver to stop. 

" Peter ! " called the driver, raising his chin from his collar 
and turning his head about three inches. 

" Halloa ! " responded the guard from behind. 

" It's the gals' school ; your insides is full, ben't it F " 

" Yes, but as three of the insides is males, I'll be bound they 
can make room for some gals. Males can be wonderful oblig- 
ing sometimes." 

As the coach pulled up, the servants threw wide open the 
gate of the garden as if they expected the coach to enter, and 
ran up to the house beckoning and calling at the same time in 
a state of great excitement. There was a group of girls stand- 
ing at the door of the large square house kissing and bidding 
farewell to one in their midst. One meagre lady of middle age 
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stood on the path imploring Miss Elizabeth to hasten, while a 
second, equally meagre, though possibly more middle-aged 
lady consulted with the guard. 

" Can you make room for one young lady as far as Edmon- 
ton ? " asked the guard, in an insinuating tone as he opened the 
coach-door. 

" No, guard," cried a shrill voice that came from a further 
corner, behind the shoulders of an extremely stout old gentle- 
man who sat with his hands on his knees and his arms akimbo, 
" we are already four, and that's too many." 

" For my part," said the stout old gentleman, " you may stick 
in as many as you like ; it will make no difference to me." 

" "What sort of young lady ? " demanded a mild-looking 
young gentleman, who wore glasses and a simper. The guard 
slipping back allowed him to judge for himself. 

The young lady had left the group, and with a composed and 
stately gait was walking down the path ; a young lady appar- 
ently about eighteen, with a little white impudent nose, a 
saucy mouth, and large dark eyes. 

" I've no objection to her sitting on my knee," said the 
gentleman who had not yet spoken ; " but I tell you candidly, 
guard, I'm not going outside to oblige anyone." 

" Nor I either," said the young gentleman with the simper; 
" especially if the young lady intends coming inside." 

" I shall ride outside, said the young lady, after a glance at 
the closely-packed interior. 

" But my dear Miss Elizabeth ! " said the two meagre ladies 
in a breath. 

" The afternoon is fine — I shall ride outside," answered the 
young lady, firmly. 

" Well, guard, you must take great care." 

The guard bustled off to unhook the short ladder and place 
it. 

" I shall sit on the front seat." 

" But, my dear Miss Elizabeth, there is a gentleman there." 

" That is precisely why I intend sitting there, i" prefer 
gentlemen to guards. Place the ladder here, if you please, 
guard." Having given this instruction, the young lady turned 
round to the house. 

" Good-bye, Lady Betty ! " called twenty young voices. 

The young lady made three steps and courtesied to the ground, 
with the majesty of a princess. 

" Thank heaven, we're not to have any more inside," said the 
ehrill voice from the corner ; " the coach is insufferably small." 

" Large enough for me," said the fat man, " and it makes no 
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difference how many they choose to pack in. I always take 
my share of the room." 

The coach started, and Tom Talbot commenced making his 
companion comfortable. 

" Permit me to give you one of my rugs," said he. 

" You have two ? " 

" Yes ; would you like two ? " 

" Yes ; but I would like you to have two also. They look 
large enough for both," she said, coming a little closer to his 
6ide, with a laugh. 

" That is admirable economy ! Tuck the edge under you — 
so. Are you comfortable ? " 

" Quite. Are you ? " 

" For the first time in my life I am content." 

" Content ; is that all, sir ? " asked the young lady, pouting 
her pretty round under lip. 

" Happy, if you will ; the words are synonymous in my 
mind. When I am content I want nothing to alter, and so I 
should like this coach to run on and on, until — until I saw you 
growing weary. Then my content would end." 

The young lady smiled very sweetly. 

" Such a pretty sentiment is worthy a more elegant name 
than content," she said. 

v But you see I am not elegant," said Tom ; " I'm the son of 
an English sailor, who to his last hour fought the nation 
whose fripperies our fine gentlemen imitate, and I think I 
have inherited from him my hatred of elegance — the elegance 
of society which leads men to cloak kindly thoughts and 
generous actions in such trappings that one cannot distinguish 
them from the artifices of the entirely heartless and selfish ; 
that is the elegance I mean, and not the elegance which is 
born in the lily and the lady alike." 

Again the young lady smiled ; then looking at Tom, she 
said with an accent of regret : 

" You don't like society." 

"I like the society of Esquimaux; I prefer the society Of 
Red Indians ; I like the society of Swedes, of Dutchmen, of 
Germans, of all simple people. I like the society of horses 
and dogs ; but I hate the society of men who powder and paint, 
who have only just given up wearing muff s, and who still shave 
their heads that they may wear the hair of somebody else." 

"Everyone hasn't such nice hair as yours." 

" It's a good serviceable crop — keeps my head cool in summer 
and warm in winter, and so serves the purpose that Nature 
intended it for." 
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" You have travelled much F " 

" Yes, ever since I left college." 

" College," said the young lady to herself ; " he can't be the 
son of a common sailor, then." 

" 1 prefer travelling to hunting, and one must do something," 
continued Tom. 

"He must certainly be rich to travel for amusement," 
thought the young lady. 

" And I have no particular talent." 

" It seems to me you are in every way fitted for society," 
said she, responding to her own train of thought rather than 
to his last observation. 

" Well, in being a fool, perhaps I am," he replied, laughing. 

The young lady looked vexed ; she was not accustomed to 
being laughed at. 

" I fear you are annoyed." 

" No ; oniy I don't agree with what you say. Society, with 
all its faults, is not. below the horses and dogs which you pre- 
fer ; and, if 1 may fce allowed to say so, one who relinquishes 
the society of English ladies alone, for Esquimaux and Bed 
Indians, is not himself without a fault." 

Tom opened his eyes in astonishment to find a pretty young 
lady, who was clever besides, and sufficiently wise withal to 
see the weak point in his character. 

" I accept your reproof," he said. " Conscience has accused 
me before now of egotism in setting myself apart from the 
society which includes much that is good and admirable. 
After all, it is innate repugnance rather than reason which 
has actuated me. But 1 owe you my apologies none the less ; 
will you accept them ? " 

She drew her hand from under the rug and gave it to him 
with a gracious smile. 

" And now our hands are linked," said Tom, " may we not 
introduce ourselves ? My name is Tom Talbot." 

"Ana mine Elizabeth St. Cyr, better known as liady 
Betty." 

" I am your ladyship's humble servant." 

They chatted on with increasing pleasure, for Lady Betty 
found that her companion was not half so ill-mannered nor so 
priggish as she had at first believed, His dress was not fine, 
she felt no ring through his glove when he shook hands with 
her, but still he was a grand figure of a man, and his brown 
face, if it was not handsome, had yet a frank honesty and 
genial kindliness that won her favour. Had he been a tine 
gentleman she dared not have spoken to him so freely ; but it 
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was impossible to maintain silence or reserve with one who 
had so much to say, and spoke his mind with such candour. 

As for Tom Talbot, he was following in the footsteps of 
Hercules and SamsoD, and other mighty heroes, and having 
for ten years defied beast and man, and, be it added, woman 
also, he was willing now to set his neck under the dainty foot 
of the pretty young lady at his side. 

" What bewitches me ? " he asked himself, becoming ab- 
sorbed in his own reflections. " Not her face ; her features are 
not handsome, they are only pretty, though prettier never 
existed. Her complexion is exquisite, but the tint and texture 
of a skin are not sufficient to enthral one. Till the present 
moment I preferred dark complexions and hated red hair, but 
angels in Paradise should have a brow as white as hers, and 
such soft, gold-red hair should curl upon it for an aureole. 
Her voice is sweet, but I doubt if she could sing like that girl 
I met in Rome, yet she had no charms for me. I have said I 
could never like clever women, yet she is not so simple as a 
hundred I have known and forgotten. She is absurdly vain, 
that is certain, and affects, in her school-girl way, the airs and 
graces of a fine lady. What is there to admire ? I know not, 
unless it be that her charms and faults are so blended as to 
make her at once human and divine." 

" I believe you are not listening to me at all," said Lady 
Betty, laughing. " Do you know you are staring quite rudely 
at me, and have not answered the question I put to you ? " 

" To tell the truth, I was not listening to you. Abstraction 
is the fault of men who live too much alone." 

" I may demand to know what you were thinking about." 

" I can scarcely tell you. At this moment I am wondering 
if I shall ever see you after to-day." 

" It is not likely, if we are to meet only on the tops of 
stage-coaches." 

" When do you return to Royston ? " 

" To school ? never. My education finished last night, and 
in a few months I am to enter that society which you so much 
dislike ; are you sorry P " 

" Sorry that I may meet you no more P — yes. Sorry that 
you are going into society ? — no ! " 

" Not sorry that I am going into society ! why ? " 

" Because I see you look forward to it with pleasure." 

" That again shows a sweet feeling on your part, but — — " 

" But ungraciously expressed. Well, to be elegant, I might 
have given you another reason for not regretting your entrance 
to society." 
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"Tell me your other reason." 

" Because it cannot fail to improve society. Which ex- 
pression do you prefer ? " 

" The first. What a nice brother you would he." 

Tom laughed. 

" Why do you laugh ? " she asked. 

" I laughed — not at your compliment, that I accept with 
gratitude, but at the nice distinction suggested by it. I sup- 
pose I am altogether too rough and unornamental to be thought 
of as a sweetheart ? " 

Lady Betty blushed, then tossed her head, saying to her- 
self, " Sweetheart ! what a shockingly vulgar and old-fashioned 
expression ! why couldn't he say admirer ? " 

" Peter ! " called the driver, raising his chin from his 
buttoned over-coat collar, and moving his head two inches to 
the left as before. 

" Halloa ! " responded the guard. 

" Do you know him coming along on the brown hoss ? " 

" Know him, ah ! and better pleased to see him by daylight 
than by a lanthorn.' ; 

" Why, it's Cap'n Small-pox, be'nt it ? " 

" Yes, but he's got a new hoss, and a groom, if you please. 
Ho! ho!" 

They passed Captain Barnabas Crewe, and the guard 
called out : 

" You're got your hay-de-kong, Cap'n." 

" And a lively hay-de-kong he looks too," said the driver. 
"There's more of the calf than the fox in his face." 

Tom Talbot, looking down at the " hay-de-kong " in question 
as they passed, exclaimed : 

" Toby ! my servant, or I'm very much mistaken." 

" Did you say he was your servant, Sir ? " asked the driver. 

" Yes, who is the man he is with, do you know." 

" Don't know what he calls himself — we call him Cap'n 
Small-pox. He's on the road, if all we hear is correct." 

" A highwayman ? " 

" Highwayman — ah ! " The driver buried his chin in his 
collar. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FBOM EDMONTON TO WINCHMOBE. 

Abe there robbers about here — so near London ? " asked Lady 
Betty, timidly. 
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" Robbers — ah ! " responded the driver. " Plentiful as black- 
berries. The clerk at the ' Flower Pot,' in Bishopsgate, was 
reading the ' Times ' yesterday as Cap'n Wallis, as I've met 
scores of times 'twixt here and Stoke Newington, was ketched 
at Pimlico turnpike with a brace of loaded pistols on him, and 
he's to be put to the bar for stopping a Mr. Snowdon five 
o'clock in the afternoon, twenty-third of last month, in King's 
Road, Chelsea, and lifting off him a silver watch, two guineas, 
a seven-shilling bit, and some small pieces." 

" Five o'clock in the afternoon ! " said Lady Betty, faintly. 

" Five o'clock in the afternoon — ah ! Don't matter to them, 
so long as there's no one about. Why, here the other day my 
old friend Johnny Clifford, a poulterer, as higgles round the 
country for chicks to take to Leadenhall, he was jogging along 
in his cart with his wife — it's his third wife — about this time 
of the day when, out of the cross road comes one of these 
captains and sings out, ' Money or your life.' Johnny just give 
bis horse a crack to get off by running. 'Stop, dash your 
eyes ! stop,' sings out this here cap'n, and blazes away with 
his barkers. Johnny's wife gives a scream and faints right 
away, and he being a tender-hearted sort of a man, pulled up 
for her sake, and just turned out his pockets. Howsomever, as 
this cap'n was holding out his hand for the money, Johnny 
snatched the piece of crape off his face, and knowed him at 
once for Cap'n Allard, as had been prowling about Southgate 
and Winchmore and away to Hounslow for weeks and weeks. 
Well, he give information " 

" You look frightened — there is not the slightest fear of the 
coach being stopped, and I think I am strong enough to protect 
you in an emergency," said Tom, seeing the terror in Lady 
Betty's face. 

" Hush — I am listening ! " she replied, leaning forward to 
catch the driver's words. 

" Well, they bound my friend Johnny over to prosecute. 
This was wus than being robbed by Cap'n Allard. ' My lord,' 
says he to the Judge, ' if you please I can't prosecute, for I'm 
a poor man, and I've thirty-five children ! ' And that's a fact, 
he's had three wives, and you can read it in the 'Times.' 
The Judge ordered him to have half a guinea for his expenses 
in coming to London, and expenses of prosecution paid. But, 
lor bless me, what's that to this galloping Dick that everyone's 
talking about? Breaking a man's arm in Clapton one half 
hour, and robbing a lady of her earrings in the Marsh the next. 

"Are you going on to London? 55 Tom asked of his com- 
panion, whose eyes were round as a frightened fawn s. 
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She shook her head and listened eagerly to the driver, who 
having begun to talk, seemed inclined never to leave off. 

" Bless my soul, they'd rob anyone as they happened to find 
unprotected, and the worst of it is a gentleman don't know how 
to be safe. He takes a hackney coach, or a po'-chaise to be 
safe, and ten to one the driver's in partnership with the high- 
wayman — and there you are ! " 

Lady Betty put her muff up to her mouth, with an involun- 
tary movement, and looked straight before her with scared 
eyes, as if she saw a dreaded highwayman threatening her. 

"I ask you again, Lady Betty, where you are going to 
stop ? " said Tom Talbot. 

"At Edmonton. But oh ! I have done a thoughtless thing 
— and — and I don't know what I shall do." 

" Tell me what you have done." 

" I insisted on going home to-day and mamma doesn't expect 
me until to-morrow." 

" Do you live in Edmonton ? " 

"No, at Winchmore Hill, where that dreadful galloping 
somebody was seen — and there will be nobody to meet me, and 
it is getting dark, and I thought I should be quite safe if I hired 
a fly to take me from ' The Bell.' " 

" You need be under no alarm." 

" How can you say that ? Don't you hear that all the post- 
boys and drivers are in league with the wretches." 

" Do you think that I am in league with them ? " 

" You are not a post-boy." 

" No, but I can drive." 

Lady Betty's face lit up with eager hope, and she ceased to 
give half her attention to the driver's narratives, which had 
gone by natural transition from highway robberies to highway 
murders. 

" And will you — that is, are you going to drive ? " she 

hesitated, in some confusion, and looked into his face with a 
conflict of hope and fear in her mind, for he had said nothing 
of stopping nor offered her his protection. 

" I am going to drive from Edmonton to Winchmore, and I 
will take you with me and deliver you safely to your mamma 

if " he paused to prolong the suspense which gave light and 

shadow to his companion's young spring face. 

" If what ? " she asked with impatient anxiety. 

" If Lady Betty pleases." 

"What more was needed to make him seem to her the most 
amiable, as he was the most handsome man she had evei 
seen. 
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Her gaiety returned, she chatted and laughed brightly, and 
ceased to attend to the driver's conversation, albeit his theme 
was now arson. 

They alighted at " The Bell," where Tom ordered a tilbury 
to be prepared, and while the horse was being put in, he per- 
suaded Lady Betty to drink a little hot negus, which she 
accepted with becoming reluctance, but drank with evident 
satisfaction. 

It was but half an hour's drive from Edmonton to Winch- 
more, and Tom Talbot never used the whip once — he wished 
to lengthen the pleasant journey, rather than shorten it ; the 
edge of the red sun could yet be seen setting in a yellow glow 
beyond the delicate fretwork of purple boughs and woven 
twigs that bordered the horizon when they came in sight of 
The Chesnuts, which was the name Mrs. St. Cyr had given to 
her modest estate. 

" There, there ! Do you see the chesnut trees on the right, 
and the house lying back from the road with the blue smoke 
rising from the chimnies? That is my home," cried Lady 
Betty with excitement ; " and there, above the apple-trees at 
the back, you can just see the pigeon-house. Ah, look ! there 
they go, my pigeons, with Maggie, the black-and-white one, 
leading just the same as ever. And hark ! that is Chloe 
barking. I believe she knows I am coming." A tear twinkled 
in her eye, and stood on her long dark lashes as she recognised 
these familiar sounds, and felt the full joy of returning to 
them. Tom groaned. 

" Why do you make that noise ? " she asked, turning to him 
and laughing, with a blush in her cheeks for the tear that 
dimmed her sight. 

" Chloe, who hails your coming with pleasure, will whine 
when you leave. Do you take it I am less sensitive than a 
dog, Lady Betty ? " 

"I take it you are less faithful or you would not run away 
from me," she replied, archly. Turning her eyes again towards 
her home, she cried: "Ah, there's the gardener's boy sweep- 
ing up the dead leaves, and the gate is open. Drive right up 
to the door, and I'll keep my face behind my muff, and 
astound mamma by my sudden appearance." 

She leaned back in the tilbury as Tom drove past the 
gardener's boy and by the circular sweep that led to the front 
of the house ; but before they reached the door she had 
abandoned her idea, and was craning her neck to catch tne 
* 'si glimpse of the window. . . 

She is peeping behind the curtains to see who her visitors 
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are. I can see her pretty hand. Ah, there she is ! Mother, 
dear mother ! " she cried, and scarcely waiting for the horse to 
stop, she leapt to the ground and ran to embrace her mother 
at the door. 

Talbot descended from the tilbury slowly, reluctant to 
approach in this meeting of mother and daughter. A mother's 
embrace, which he had never known, seemed to him to partake of 
a sacred character, and he feared to hear the enthusiastic young 
girl pouring out tender words of endearment intended only for 
her mother's ear. The first words that he caught were these : 

" So you have had the palings painted green ! " 

There is a moment in the most joyful meetings of ordinary 
people when the expression of pleasure being exhausted, it is 
necessary to return to plain matter of fact. Tom had come 
within hearing distance precisely at this juncture. His 
illusion was 'dispelled, and his embarrassment also. 

" My dear, you have not introduced this gentleman," said 
Mrs. St. Oyr. 

Lady Betty turned in some confusion, for, to tell the truth, 
she had forgotten all about him in her excitement ; then, 
recovering her self-possession, she introduced him with 
becoming formality. As suddenly she broke away from 
stately etiquette and said, with impulsive volubility : 

" Mr. Talbot and I are friends. He has shared his rug with 
me on the coach, he has saved me from robbers, and he has 
brought me home to you. "We must show our gratitude, 
mamma. A short time since he groaned. He was polite 
enough to attribute his sufferings to the prospect of leaving 
me, but I believe in reality he felt the pangs of hunger. 
"When will dinner be ready ? " 

" At five o'clock, and if Mr. Talbot will accept our hospitality, 
he will not lessen our obligations, but at least afford us an oppor- 
tunity of expressing our gratitude," said Mrs. St. Oyr with a 
certain formal grace that suited her admirably. 

" Now I ought to return some long-winded compliment, but 
for the life of me I don't know how to do it," said Tom Talbot 
to himself, so he bowed in silence and murmured an unintelli- 
gible sentence expressive of his pleasure in accepting the 
invitation. 

" It is too late to see the chicks, and the rabbits, and 
pigeons to-night I suppose, but I must run and say ' how do 
you do ' to Chloe," said Lady Betty, and away she ran, leaving 
Tom Talbot with Mrs. St, Oyr. 

The gardener's boy was instructed to take the trap into the 
stable, and a maid led Tom to the visitor's room, where he 
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proceeded to make his toilet, pausing occasionally to listen to 
the voice of Lady Betty, who at one moment was calling to 
the servant and her mother, at another laughing, and filling up 
the interval by singing snatches of ballads. 

When he had washed, re-tied his hair, and.flicked the dust 
from his boots, Tom left his room. At that very instant, Lady 
Betty issued from hers upon the other side of the passage. 
He had lingered over his preparations, she had hurried over 
hers. Each carried a chamber candle, and as they bowed, 
Lady Betty, tickled by the oddity of their position, laughed, 
and said : 

" What a capital subject for a picture we present, Mr. 
Talbot." 

" A subject that makes me regret I am not a painter," an- 
swered Tom, regarding her with unfeigned admiration. 

Lady Betty looked more charming than ever in her simple 
evening dress. Divested of her furred pelisse and thick travel- 
ling coat, she naturally appeared taller and more graceful. 
Her dress was of pale lilac muslin, short-waisted, high in the 
throat, with a white tucker, short in the sleeve, which was 
looped up with ruby ribbon, and showed a snowy frill be- 
neath. Every movement of her supple figure made a new, 
delightful curve, the clinging folds of her dress following the 
delicate lines of body and limbs. Her long arms were ex- 
quisitely rounded and white. 

She knew that she was beautiful, and stood a moment to be 
admired. 

This little exhibition of vanity explained how she had come 
to be called Lady Betty. Tom offered his arm, which she took 
with the grace of a princess, and descended the stairs. It was 
the first time she had received such attention, and being led 
down in this manner exalted her imagination. 

" Oh, fancy," she said, " if there were candelabra all down 
the walls, and servants on either side of the stairs " — she 
stopped, looked at the candlestick she had in her hand, and 
with a sudden transition from grave to gay, added : "why then 
we shouldn't have to carry each our brass candlestick, should 
we?" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AT " THE CHESNUTS. 1 



A maid executed a rapid flight from the drawing-room with 
a dust-pan in her apr®n and a brush under her arm, and Mrs. 
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St. Cyr appeared at the door, composing her features with a 
smile of welcome, as Tom Talbot and Lady Betty came to the 
foot of the stairs. 

In the drawing-room Tom looked ahout him with fear, for 
the light was only sufficient to show him the danger of his 
position. Cabinets of bric-a-brac surrounded him on all sides, 
and tables loaded with china made two steps in a straight line 
perilous. The candles sputtered over the difficulty of main- 
taining their new-born light, and the smoke and flame of the 
fire in the chimney seemed not yet to have settled the question 
of ascendency. Tom would have infinitely preferred the 
kitchen, but as he perceived the room had been prepared in his 
honour, he concealed his thoughts and piloted Lady Betty to 
the fire-side with no greater disaster than the smashing of a 
very ugly china dog, which seemed rather to gratify than dis- 
please Mrs. St. Cyr, who declared it would be worth double 
mended, the fashion having set in for pieced china. 

Tom felt a little shiver run through Lady Betty's arm as it 
rested upon his, and seeing at once that if they were to be com- 
fortable he must break through formal restraint, he took up the 
tongs and attacked the fire at once. 

" You will pardon me, madam," he said, " but I am habit- 
uated to making myself at home under less hospitable roofs 
than yours, so I take in our first acquaintance the privilege of 
an old friend." 

He knew how to make a fire and coax it into its most gener- 
ous mood ; so the temperature of the room quickly mounted. 

Dinner, which was to have been served at five, was not 
announced until half-past six — a delay which Tom could regret 
on Lady Betty's account solely, since all that they were called 
upon to suffer in the form of cold and hunger was entailed by 
his own rashness in accepting an impromptu invitation. How- 
ever, the interval was not insupportable, for Mrs. St. Cyr was 
half the time absent — the production of a " genteel dinner " 
calling for her personal superintendence — and Tom and Lady 
Betty found it just as agreeable chatting before a fire as upon 
the top of a stage coach. 

Lady Betty did her best to charm the hungering visitor, and 
when a sweet girl smiles only a Goth or gourmand can look 
and think of eating. Nevertheless, Tom led the ladies into the 
dining-room, and took his plaee at the round table with a lively 
feeling of satisfaction. 

The dinner was elaborate with innumerable side dishes ; 
however, there was plenty to eat, and Tom's appetite was in a 
condition to appreciate everything. He would not listen to 
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Mrs. St. Cyr's profuse apologies, but praised everything, and 
declared that no King of France could have better cook than 
hers. 

It was not until the dessert was served that Tom found time 
to examine the character of Mrs. St. Cyr, who, now that the 
culinary cares were removed from her thoughts, began to display 
the qualities of her mind. It was not long before he formed 
an estimate. She talked of nothing but fashions; of the 
movements in polite circles ; of court balls ; of forthcoming 
marriages in high life, and tattle about the aristocracy, whose 
names and family connections she seemed to have at her 
fingers' ends. 

" I am agreeably surprised to find from the fact that you 
wear a ribbon, Mr. Talbot," she said, " that the ' Lady's Mirror ' 
is in error respecting the fashion in which people of ton wear 
their hair. It was actually stated that peruques, except for 
evening wear, had gone out, and that the Prince of Wales had 
had his hair cut close behind and curled low on the forehead." 

" That may well be, madam," replied Tom, smiling, " for I 
haven't had my head dressed for ten days, and then by a 
rustic at Cambridge. Previously I had been absent from 
England for five years, so I caianot profess to know anything 
of our fashions." 

" You have travelled a great deal," said Mrs. St. Cyr, led by 
curiosity to diverge from her favourite theme. 

" Yes, my father was scarcely ever at home, and I stood as 
good a chance of meeting him in a foreign port as in England." 

" Your father was a sea-captain, I presume." 

"An Admiral. He fell in the King's service before Cadiz." 

" An Admiral ! " Mrs. St. Cyr cast an expressive glance at 
her daughter, and said with a sigh, " Poor gentleman ! But 
could not your friends or relations persuade you to stay amongst 
them." 

" Relations ; I have absolutely none that I know of. My 
old friends are scattered ; I found only two of my old com- 
panions at Cambridge, and my new friends are only just dis- 
covered." 

Mrs. St. Cyr bowed, saying to herself, " No friends, no 
relations, and his father an admiral, dead ! poor young man, 
he deserves to have friends, and he shall not go without while 
I live." 

" It must be dreadful to have no home," murmured Lady 
Betty, looking at Tom with pity in her soft, sympathetic eyes. 

" You make me think so by showing me how delightful a 
home may be," answered Tom. 
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" May I presume to offer you my hospitality while you 
remain in England, Mr. Talbot ? " asked Mrs. St. Cyr. 

"I shall be delighted to avail myself of it whenever a 
chance permits ; but for some time business must occupy my 
attention to the exclusion of pleasure. I have come to Eng- 
land to settle with my father's legal adviser as to the dis- 
position of the estate which comes to me. I stand in the 
peculiar position of a man with a white elephant — I don't want 
it, and I can't conveniently give it away." 

Mrs. St. Cyr itched to know more, but Tom was thoughtfully 
engaged in scraping crumbs into a heap with his dessert-knife. 
Lady Betty came to her mother's assistance. 

" You excite our curiosity, Mr. Talbot, and it is only fair to 
us poor women that you should tell us more. We have no 
white elephants," said she. 

"It is very simple. My wants are supplied by a yearly 
expenditure of three hundred pounds ; I could have lived con- 
tent on half that sum. And now I am told that I have to 
make use of a yearly income of three thousand pounds, besides 
a Hall with thirty-nine rooms, and a park and grounds of a 
thousand acres. What am I to do ? " 

Mrs. St. Cyr held her breath ; Lady Betty's eyes sparkled 
like the diamonds her mind dwelt upon as a possible elucida- 
tion of the vexatious problem this interesting young gentleman 
was called upon to solve. 

" An estate, a Hall with thirty-nine rooms, and three thou- 
sand a year! " murmured Mrs. St. Cyr. 

" I cannot — I should not wish — to dispose of the old Hall ; 
it has borne the family name since John Talbot received Queen 
Elizabeth in it." 

" It would be sacrilege ! " exclaimed Mrs. St. Cyr. 

" I certainly cannot live in it. Odd as I am, I could not 
abide the solitude of living alone in a great place like that." 

The ladies did not see the necessity of living alone, but they 
held their peace, and Tom continued : 

" I shall expect Doctor Blandly to help me out of my 
difficulty." 

" Doctor Blandly ! the name is familiar to me." 

" It is quite possible ; he lives at Edmonton." 

"I know a Doctor Blandly, of Edmonton, who is a surgeon ; 
he attended to my gardener when he hurt himself with a 
scythe. I remember the fact by the extremely uncivil 
answer he returned when, seeing how well he had cured my 
gardener, I wrote to him bidding him call to advise me on 
the palpitations to which I em subject. He sent word to say 
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he could give me no better advice than to eat moderately and 
not lace tight." 

" It is probably the same," replied Tom, maintaining a 
becoming gravity with an effort, "Doctor Blandly was 
originally a physician, but amassing a competence while yet 
a young man, he gave up his practice and retired to his present 
residence at Edmonton to devote himself to botany and fishing. 
He is an odd, sweetly-disposed old gentleman, who professes to 
be a cynic and misanthrope ; but, nevertheless, his innate 
goodness asserts itself on the slightest occasion, and is so well 
known, that he has almost as much employment in ministering 
gratuitously to the maladies of the poor around him, as he 
previously had in attending to his wealthy patients. He is a 
shrewd and honest man, and his friends have taken his advice 
whenever they found themselves • in difficult positions. My 
father was his school-fellow, and it is thus that Doctor 
Blandly came to conduct the management of his property 
and estate. I hope he will continue his services in my behalf. 
1 intend seeing him to-night, if you will permit me to leave 
at an early hour." 

" Oh, Mr. Talbot, you will not leave to-night, the roads are 
dangerous," said Lady Betty. 

" I shall have less fear in encountering danger than this 
afternoon, for you will not be imperilled." 

Mrs. St. Cyr had been musing ; she said suddenly : 

" Mr. Talbot, I am about to ask a great favour of you, one 
that I feel scarcely warranted in asking upon such short 
acquaintance." 

" You will do me great honour, madam, by such a mark of 
confidence." 

" Will you introduce me to Doctor Blandly ? " 

" There is only one reason for hesitation, and that is the 
Doctor's avowed repugnance to the society of ladies." 

" But you said that he professes a repugnance to mankind, 
yet he assists them." 

" That is quite true." 

" I should like to tell you my reasons for wishing the advice 
of such a man as Doctor Blandly, if it will not trouble you to 
hear them." 

Tom Talbot made a gesture of complacent attention, and 
Mrs. St. Cyr, after a few minutes' thought, continued :_ 

" Since my husband's decease I have lived in retirement, 
and, as you see, with economy, in order that the fortune he 
left should accumulate interest, and enable me, when 
Elizabeth left school, to introduce her to society and give her 
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an opportunity of forming suitable connections and friends 
before my death." 

" Mamma, dear, don't talk of dying, you are a young woman 
now," said Lady Betty, the tears springing in her eyes. 

" My dear, you do not know what I suffer with the palpita- 
tions." 

Lady Betty drew her chair nearer to her mother, and slipping 
her hand under the table, took her mother's, and held it with 
a loving pressure, while Mrs. St. Cyr continued: 

" The attorney who has hitherto managed my affairs died 
last week, and his partner is so old and stupid that I do not 
care to trust my financial arrangements to him. I know no 
one else, but it is absolutely necessary that I should find some 
honest adviser at once ; my child's fortune depends upon it." 

" In that case I feel sure Doctor Blandly will advise you." 

" If you will introduce me as your friend." 

" I shall have great pleasure in doing so." 

" But mamma cannot go this evening ! " exclaimed Lady 
Betty ; " and so, Mr. Talbot, you must stay all night, and take 
her to Edmonton in the morning." 

Tom accepted without waiting for further persuasion. He 
who would go out of his way to oblige an old woman, could not 
hesitate to stay in comfortable quarters to give pleasure to a 
young one. 



CHAPTER IX. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 

Mrs. St. Cyb kept a genteel pony-chaise, and as this would 
serve to convey her and Mr. Talbot the following morning to 
Doctor Blandly's, the tilbury was sent back to Edmonton, the 
gardener, who took it, being instructed to fetch the valise which 
Tom had left at " The Bell." 

" What time will you be called in the morning, Mr. Tal- 
bot ? " asked Mrs. St. Cyr, when they were separating for the 
night ; " we usually breakfast at ten. Will nine o'clock be too 
early for your hot water ? " 

"Not a whit, madam." 

" I rise at half-past seven," said Lady Betty, archly. 
" Good-night." 

Mrs. St. Cyr followed Lady Betty into her room, and having 
closed the door silently and carefully, her first words, spoken 
in a low, impressive tone, were, " \Vhat a pity he hasn't a 
title." 
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" Why, mamma? " asked Lady Betty, with a blush. 

"Because then he would be absolutely perfect, my love. 
The son of an admira-l with an estate, a Hall with three thou- 
sand rooms, and an income of thirty-nine pounds — I mean a 
hall with thirty-nine rooms, of course, and an income of three 
thousand pounds. I am sure he deserves a title, and it is ten 
thousand pities he hasn't one. However, he has a pedigree, 
and that is a great thing. His figure is quite superb, and he 
is extremely beauteous." 

" I don't think one can call him beauteous, mamma." 

" Well, my love, we may differ in that, but I assure you 
when he was telling us that he was absolutely without relations, 
and had more money than he knew what to do with, I thought 
I had never seen a more handsome man in my life. And then 
his manner ! " 

" I do not think his manners perfect. He is at times 
brusque." 

" It is that which gives him such an air of distinction. One 
cannot expect a man in position to agree with everything one 
says, and have a perpetual smile on his face as if he were 
measuring off a dozen yards of bombazine like your Uncle 
William. By-the-bye, my love, you must be careful never to 
mention your Uncle William's name ; it would ruin our pros- 
pects to be known as the connection of a man in the drapery 
line." 

" Mr. Talbot seems to entertain a thorough dislike to society." 

" My child, it is not of the slightest importance what a man 
likes or dislikes before his marriage ; it is afterwards that a 
woman has to conform them with her own." 

" You have already settled that I am to marry Mr. Talbot 
then," Lady Betty said, laughing. 

" Hush, my darling, you will be overheard. I certainly 
know no one more eligible than Mr. Talbot at present. It is 
certainly a great drawback his having no title, and to be sure 
many merchants have thrice his income ; at the same time there 
are many noblemen who are as rich as the wealthiest commoner. 
I should like my son-in-law to have a title if it was only 
baronet ; a lord would be better still, but my taste has always 
been for earls. I read the other day that the Marquis of West- 
minster's fortune is prodigious." 

"Then there's little hope for Mr. Talbot," Lady Betty 
laughed again. 

" My love ! Mr. Talbot will think you are laughing at him, 
and I would not for the world displease him. He may be of 
the greatest service to us, for though we take the most genteel 
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house in Piccadilly, we cannot obtain friends without an in- 
troduction, and Mr. Talbot must have acquaintances. Besides, 
it is a great advantage to a young lady in society to have an 
admirer to start with ; it attracts attention and collects others, 
like a fly on a treacle-paper." 

" But Mr. Talbot will leave England as soon as his affairs are 
settled by Doctor Blandly. He has only seen me once for a few 
hours, and I am not sure that he likes me even, i believe he 
thinks me silly on some points." 

" A very good sign. He wouldn't like you, depend upon it, 
if he thought you wiser than himself. And there's not the 
slightest doubt you have made a conquest. Perhaps you didn't 
notice how he blushed, faltered, and finally tried to conceal his 
emotion by drinking a glass of wine after you had induced 
him to try my pickle." 

" It was too.hot for him, perhaps." 

" Oh, no, my love ; a mother's eye is not to be deceived. 
And besides, what pretty girl is there who cannot make a man 
like her if she sets her mind to it ? You have made your first 
conquest, and as to any fear of Mr. Talbot leaving England- 
well, he may think what he likes about it, but I know he will 
not. I shall ask him to dina with us on Sunday, and if he re- 
fuses, you may tell me that I know nothing of human nature. 
Now kiss me, my darling, and go to bed, for you have to rise 
at half-past seven, remember." 

At that moment Tom Talbot was saying to himself : 

" She has certainly the most beautiful arms I have ever seen 
in my life ; she is graceful and fascinating to a degree, but — 
may Heaven preserve me from ever being fool enough to marry 
a girl with such a mother. She is absolutely vulgar with her 
eternal prattle about fashions, and her yearnings after the 
society of ' bong-tong,' as she calls it. I pity the poor girl, 
for I fear she has not sufficient force of character to resist the 
pernicious influence of such example and teaching. She is 
already a little touched with her mother's mania. As for my- 
self, I must be careful how I yield to the witcheries of the little 
siren, though there's little danger in that. She wouldn't be 
likely to fall in love with me under any circumstances, and I 
suppose I shall never set eyes on her again after to-morrow 
morning. One is never romantic before breakfast, and she'll 
find me as chilly as the morning, I warrant." 

With this satisfactory reflection Tom Talbot turned upon 
his side and fell asleep. 

Tom Talbot was sitting in the drawing-room, gravely read- 
ing one of Mrs. St. Cyr's favourite magazines — " The Court 
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Gazetteer and Lady's Indispensable Compendium of Life and 
Fashion " was its title — when Lady Betty came down the 
following morning. 

" Are you improving your mind, Mr. Talbot ? " asked Lady 
Betty, after salutation. 

" Possibly ; but not my temper. You have come in time 
to save me, I hope, from the worst effects of the book's 
splenetic influence. A few pages more would have made 
me doubt if there was anything in woman to admire but her 
beauty." 

" You are more exacting than most men to want more than 
that. It is too early to be serious, and I am going to visit my 
pets. Are you ready to accompany me ? " 

" Quite — and you ? I did not hear you enter tbe room. 
Have you your shoes ? " 

Lady Betty extended her foot with its neat shoe, giving a 
glimpse of a dainty ankle in a clocked black stocking. 

" It is no wonder I failed to hear the fall of such a foot ! " 
said Tom. 

Lady Betty acknowledged the compliment with a coquettish 
courtesy, and led the way into the garden. 

" Oh, what a lovely morning ! " she exclaimed, " and no 
signs of the frost giving. Mr. Talbot, can you skate ? " 

" Fairly. As I do most things — not well." 

"Will you teach me i* There is a famous pond at the foot 
of the hill." 

" Have you skates ? " 

"Not at present ; but mamma can buy them to-day." 

" You forget that after breakfast we part." 

" No ; you are going to take mamma to see an old gentleman 
who does not like ladies ; but after that " 

" After that I leave England." 

" On business ? " 

" No, for pleasure." 

They had come to a wicket, which Tom opened ; Lady 
Betty turned, and with one hand on the gate and the other 
on the post barred the way. She wore a tippet and a hood 
bordered with fur, which made a suitable frame for her pretty 
face. She held her head a little on one side ; a smile made 
her eyes bewitching. 

" Would it not give you as much pleasure to stay in England 
and teach me to skate ? " she asked. 

" Undoubtedly ; but there are some pleasures that one should 
avoid to be happy. It will take me some time to forget you, 
though our friendship is not yet a day old." 
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Lady Betty ceased to smile. She looked up in Tom's face 
with unwonted gravity. 

" It is a selfish kind of happiness that depends upon your 
not liking anyone very much," she said. 

" Yet I do not feel as though I could be selfish when I look 
at you," said Tom. 

" Then for my pleasure you would stay and teach me to 
skate ? " 

Tom bowed. "Where are my resolves of last night?" he 
asked himself. 

At that moment Chloe barked, and Lady Betty, clapping her 
hands, cried, "I have been forgetting all about poor Chloe," 
and away she ran to the outbuildings whe3?e the dog was 
chained, leaving Tom to follow as he would. 

" Hum ! " said Tom to himself, " that shows how much she 
values the sacrifice. Forsaken, at the very moment when I 
should be most dear, for a yelping hound ! If the frost 
breaks up she will not want me. And that I see is the best 
thing that could happen to me." 

Turning a corner beside the orchard, he found Lady Betty 
on her knees with her arms round the neck of a Newfoundland, 
caressing the animal, and talking such unintelligible nonsense 
to it as dogs in common with babies seem to understand and 
enjoy. 

" Oo members me all this time, Chloe, oo faithful old pet ; 
and oo wants to come with oo's little Lady Betty, and oo shall ! 
but oo won't frighten Lady Betty's pigeons, will oo ? " 

She unfastened the chain-snap, and Chloe, faithful to 
canine instinct, took to her heels and bolted off to the kitchen. 

It was a moment of disappointment to Lady Betty ; but her 
eyes following the deserter fell upon the hutch of her favourite 
rabbit to whom she at once transferred her affection. Presently, 
with a whirl and a flutter, the covey of pigeons settled on 
the roof of an adjoining shed. 

" Oh, my pretty pigeons," she cried. Then she called Tom, 
whom she had sent off to the garden. "Mr. Talbot, Mr. 
Talbot! never mind about pulling up anymore cabbages — run 
into the stable for me quick, and bring some grain for my 
birds." 

Tom obeyed, and brought a sieve of oats from a bin in the 
stable, which she took without so much as a single word of 
thanks, for she was talking to the pigeons in terms of 
tender blandishment, to which they responded in voices not 
more soft than hers, as they strutted and pirouetted on the 
ridge tiles. At the sight of grain they came fluttering to her 
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feet, and Maggie, a black-and-white patriarch, bolder than the 
rest, flew up, and ate from her extended hand. 

It was a pretty picture — the young girl amidst her pigeons 
—which Tom looked upon with silent delight. 

" And she is to be torn away from these innocent delights, 
and taught to like the heartless pleasures of a senseless world ! " 
he said to himself, with a sigh. " She is a child and 'tis a 
shame to make her a coquette." 

He did not recognise that the beauty of Lady Betty's 
childishness owed its piquancy to her coquetry, and that had 
she been merely childish, she would have been as uninteresting 
as the peasants of Flanders, whose extreme innocence he had 
frequently condemned for stupidity. Had she not been very 
pretty, it is tolerably certain he would not have cared a jot 
whether her tastes were simple or otherwise. 

He still felt sentimental when Lady Betty, setting down the 
sieve of oats, said : 

" Feed yourselves now, dears, Lady Betty's fingers are get- 
ting blue in her gloves. Come, Mr. Talbot, I will leave all 
my darlings for you, because — I am cold. Let us have a brisk 
walk, there is still plenty of time. We can walk down the 
hill and see if the ice bears. By-the-bye," she added, stepping 
along beside Tom with a quick, springy step, " we were talk- 
ing about the ice — ah, yes, and you promised to teach me 
skating, at my earnest entreaty." 

"When Chloe barked, and you forgot all about me." 

"That was decidedly rude," Lady Betty laughed; "but 
you don't look very vexed with me." 

" One could not see you so innocently happy and remember 
one's vexation. "Will you not be very sorry to leave your 
pigeons and domestic creatures ? " 

" Oh, I shall be more than sorry to leave my pets. I do not 
mind admitting to you that I shall have more than one long 
cry when we separate." 

"These simple pleasures seem to harmonize so perfectly 
with your disposition." 

" As for that, my disposition is of an accommodating kind, 
and harmonizes very well with nearly everything that is 
agreeable." 

" Seeing you among your present pleasures, I cannot 
imagine how you will relinquish them." 

" Ah ! you should have seen me with a doll," said Lady 
Betty gravely. " You might have thought it would have 
broken my heart to give it up. I buried it with tears, Mr. 
Talbot." 
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"Buried it!" 

" Yes, the day mamma said I must have a long frock made, 
I made up my mind for the sacrifice, and the morning it came 
home from the dressmakers, I buried my doll — and many a 
time I was tempted to exhume it. It lies in the grave next to 
my canary," 

" But a doll is not the same as living creatures." 

"No." Lady Betty sighed, and then with a tone of resi - 
nation: "Everything in its turn. First sugar-sticks, then 
dolls, then pigeons and rabbits." 

" You will not make a good exchange I fear for the latter." 

" Why ? Do you not think men and women are more 
interesting than rabbits and pigeons ? " 

"I imagine that you are not debarred from either in the 
country." 

"Ah!" said Lady Betty, sententiously, "that is because 
you know so little about it — look at poor mamma, she has 
lived here ever since papa's death — nearly fourteen years, and 
she knows absolutely no one but the clergyman, who only 
talks about the lake of brimstone and fire, and the deaf 
gentleman that lives in the house down there, and his chief 
recommendation is that he never talks at all. A country life 
is delightful if you can always have a friend staying in the 
house, and if you can leave it for five or six months in the year." 

Tom laughed, despite himself — Lady Betty continued : 

" Why do you think a country life so suitable to me — ■ 
because people living in the country are usually so intensely 
stupid ? " 

" A country life is allowed to be innocent and beautiful, 
and therein it seemed suitable to you ! " 

" Don't you think its charms are overdrawn ? Poets who have 
written most about it live in towns and exaggerate the little 
they have seen to admire. I should like to see it as they see 
it — a little. One would think that the sun always shines, and 
roses continually fill the air with perfume ; and lambs skip 
about to the tunes played by clean shepherds. They do not 
know what six weeks' bad weather in an isolated house is, 
they never saw a shepherd in the stocks for being drunk and 
using bad language, and they never mention the cries of a pig 
having a ring put in his nose. And what constitutes its 
innocences — highwaymen in the lanes to keep you indoors, 
with a fear of burglars that make you doubtful if it wouldn't 
be better to stop in the lane ? " 

" Do you wish me to believe that the country is disagree- 
able to you ? " 
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"No. I love the country as well as you do — perhaps 
better, Mr. Talbot, or you would settle down as a respectable 
hermit with less fear of encountering the lively members 
of society whom you so detest. "What I wish you to think is, 
that I have aspirations to a higher form of life than that whose 
most agreeable representatives live in hutches and kennels." 

Tom was astonished by the warmth and strong sense of 
Lady Betty. He had seen her face. coquettish and childish, 
but now he found it animated with an intelligent light, and 
almost severe in its earnest expression. 

" There is nothing prettier than a brood of young rabbits, 
or a nest of blue eggs — no sound sweeter than the first song of 
the nightingale, but it would be wicked to limit my senses to 
the enjoyment of them when Providence has given me the in- 
telligence to appreciate Raphael and Mozart. I do not profess 
that for high objects alone I prefer life to seclusion. I am 
fond of dress, fond of talking nonsense, and laughing at trifles, 
fond of farce as well as tragedy — though I have never yet been 
to a theatre except in my dreams — fond of gaiety and movement, 
fond of dancing, fond of having my eyes open for eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. / hate yawning, and now you 
know why a country life is not suitable to my disposition." 

" You are very earnest," was all Tom could say in comment. 

"I feel very earnest. You have roused me by your 
contempt for society." 

" You will give me credit also for sincerity." 

"Yes, but not for impartiality. You are quite narrow 
and prejudiced. You adhere to an opinion which by your 
own showing, was formed ten years ago, and which has been 
exaggerated by seclusion and— if I may add it without 
offending — ignorance of what you condemn." 

" I am afraid that you are only too just — I was a young 
man, and I believe, even more conceited than I am now, when 
I settled that I was too good for society." 

" In that case you ought, in justice to yourself, to reconsider 
the subject, and so when you have taught me to skate, you 
will yet have something to do before leaving England. Ah ! 
here is the pond. Hold my hand and let me see if the ice is 
strong." 

Tom took her hand and held it firmly as the urgency of the 
case required, while Lady Betty ventured across the frozen 
water with timid steps. 

The ice did not crack, but the surface was wondrous 
slippery, and Lady Betty's foot slipped more than once, 
causing her to laugh and fear at the same time. 
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It would be safer if you held my arm ? " she said. 

Safer indeed for her, but not for Tom. A thrill ran through 
his veins as he clasped the beautiful arm, of which he had 
dreamed, and he felt a strarige gratification in sustaining 
their mutual position of dependence and support. 

Before he relinquished his hold he had reconciled himself to 
the necessity of postponing his departure from England. 



CHAPTER X. 

A VISIT. 

"Mr. Talbot, how do I look ? " asked Mrs. St. Cyr, as the 
chaise drew near Edmonton. 

Tom looked at his companion in order to give a fair answer 
to a question which was asked with the utmost gravity. Mrs. 
St. Cyr was still pretty ; her complexion was particularly fresh 
and fair, which, but for her stoutness, would have made her 
appear ten years younger than she was. The few artificial 
touches of pencil and powder were unnoticed by Tom's un- 
practised eye, and he answered with perfect candour, and in a 
tone which carried conviction : 

" Madam, you look extremely well." 

"I am glad to hear it, for I assure you I attach a great deal 
of importance to the interview with Doctor Blandly, and when 
a woman wishes to interest a gentleman in her business affairs, 
she cannot be too particular about her personal appearance." 

Tom smiled. Mrs. St. Cyr continued : 

" I assure you there is truth in my assertion. How is it 
that charitable ladies can never raise subscriptions ? it is 
because charitable ladies as a rule are dowdy. Can you tell 
me if Doctor Blandly sees many ladies ? " 

"Scarcely any. A lady never enters his house — if he can 
prevent it — and he refuses invitations where it is possible he 
may meet ladies. I have heard him speak occasionally, and 
not in amiable terms, of Mrs. Baxter, the wife of the .Reverend 
John Baxter, a particular friend of his." 

" Mrs. Baxter ! I know her by sight — a woman who looks 
as if she had been buried for a week, and unfortunately 
resuscitated. If Dr. Blandly has seen only that woman, I am 
not surprised at his aversion to the sex." 

" I hope you will convert him, madam." 

"I am not without hope. It is a great advantage to know 
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\s character beforehand — he is very fond of botany, you said, 
I think ? " 

•' Yes; and of fishing also." 

" Unfortunately I know nothing about fishing ; happily 1 
have some knowledge of gardening. Augh ! what a horrible 
smell." 

" ii'ome one is burning weeds." 

"It is shameful to allow such a public nuisance ; it is worse 
than a brick-kiln. I shall carry the odour in my dress, and 
that will undo everything. And now look at the smoke ! 
John, John ! " she called to the gardener who, dressed in 
livery, was driving the chaise. " Drive quicker. Beat the 
horse ! Quick, quick, I shall be smothered. I must be covered 
with smuts." 

" I assure you your complexion has not suffered." 

"And my bonnet, Mr. Talbot? I tried on half a dozen 
before I found one to my liking, and this light beaver must 
catch the blacks, I am sure ! " 

" Not a speck, madam, and we have passed the smoke." 

" Dear me, we are just in the high road, and close to Doctor 
Blandly's house. Let us drive the other way for a few 
moments that the smell may escape from my clothes. Turn 
to the right, John. And after all the precautions I have taken." 

"Doctor Blandly being a gardener may not dislike the smell 
of burning weeds." 

" It is impossible any human being can endure such a stench 
as that. However, I have my lavender-water with me, and if 
I sprinkle some of that over my dress it may at least counteract 
the smoke. Ah, I have brought civet by mistake ; but it will 
have the same effect. 'Tis an elegant perfume. Can you tell 
me if Doctor Blandly has any other likings, Mr. Talbot ? " 

" He likes cribbage, and punch, and a pipe." 

" Thank you. If I were a general I should never offer 
battle to my enemy until I was thoroughly acquainted with 
his weak points. I think we may turn now. John ! turn 
round — stop at the first house past ' The Bell.' " 

A sudden change in the wind wafted the offending smoke 
down the lane which ran between Dr. Blandly's garden and 
" The Bell," and blew it across the high-road at the very 
moment the chaise was passing. 

" Oh, if I were a man ! " said Mrs. St. Cyr, through her 
closed teeth, " how I would swear ! " 

The condition was not much better when they stopped in 
front of Doctor Blandly's house, a thick cloud of smoke filled 
the garden. 
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"We will pass through it as quickly as possible," said Tom, 
handing Mrs. St. Cyr from the chaise. " I know the secret of 
opening the front gate, and I may dispense with formalities in 
visiting the Doctor." 

Mrs. St. Cyr kept her handkerchief to her mouth, and said 
nothing. 

" Hilloa, who's there ? " called out old Jerry, as he came 
from among the evergreen shrubs, on hearing the gate open. 

" A friend, Jerry. Where is your master ? " 

" Oh, 'tis you, Mr. Talbot, hey — right glad to see you, Sir." 
He suddenly stopped, and looking at Mrs. St. Oyr, passed hia 
hand thoughtfully over his mouth and chin. 

" Is your master in the house ? " Tom repeated. 

" No, he's looking after the bonfire in the kitchen garden ; but 
do he know, Sir, that you are bringing all the world with you ? " 

Tom passed by with Mrs. St. Cyr, only saying, " I will find 
him," and opening a wicket by the side of the house led her 
into the garden at the rear, taking the weaker side of the 
dense column of smoke which filled one half of the garden and 
swept over the wall. 

In the murky distance could be seen the outline of a stout 
man forking litter from a barrow on to the smoking heap. 

" That is Doctor Blandly," said Tom, in a low voice, to his 
companion. 

" Doctor Blandly ! I expected to find an old gentleman 
with white hands and silk stockings examining botanical 
specimens through a magnifier; and it is his Are that is 
making this smoke." In a moment Mrs. St. Cyr took the 
handkerchief from her mouth, and assumed as amiable an 
expression as could be arranged in the time. 

Doctor Blandly did not hear the approaching footsteps, for 
he was singing and working at the same time, with his back 
to the house. 

" Up came a pedlar whose name was Stout, 
And he cu t her petticoats all round about. 

Singing, Fol dol de rol ! hi, fol de rol ! " 

At this point Tom, not knowing what lengths the pedlar 
whose name was Stout might go in the following verse, thought 
proper to interrupt the Doctor's song by a tolerably loud cough. 

The Doctor ceased to sing, and turned to see who his visitor 
was. Mrs. St. Cyr looked at him incredulously. Could this 
be the lawyer, the physician, the retired gentleman of whom 
she had heard so much praise. Indeed Doctor Blandly looked 
very unlike the popular conception of a gentleman. He wore 
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a brown cloth sleeved-waistcoat, a pair of fustian breeches, 
grey ■worsted stockings, a coloured handkerchief, and a red 
worsted night-cap, drawn well over his ears to compensate for 
the absence of his wig, a pair of well-worn leather garden gloves 
completed his dress. 

" What, Tom my boy!" he cried, thrusting bis fork in a 
heap of weeds. He came forward, pulling the glove off his 
hand, looking from Tom to the lady on his arm in blank 
astonishment. lie gave his band to Tom, who said : 

"Let me present a lady to you, Doctor Blandly — Mrs.St.Cyr." 

" Mrs. St. Cyr ! " said Doctor Blandly, in a tone of deep 
relief. " Ah, my boy, I was afraid you had made a fool of 
yourself. But you are still a bachelor, I can see that by your 
face — cheerful and content, thank Heaven ! " 

He made a stiff bow to Mrs. St. Cyr, who responded with 
her sweetest smile, and said : 

" I am charmed to make your acquaintance, Doctor Blandly. 
I assure you I take this introduction as the greatest favour 
that my dear friend, Mr. Talbot, could render me." 

Mrs. St. Cyr struggled bravely to the end of this speech, and 
then began to cough violently, a gust of wind having driven 
the smoke across the garden. 

" Dear friend, eh ? " said the Doctor, in a low voice to Tom, 
while Mrs. St. Cyr was still coughing. " Looks like a widow. 
Nothing foolish going on, Tom. Not going to be caught by 
such a fly as that, eh ? " 

" Nothing of the kind, I assure you," Tom whispered. 

" Thank Heaven ! We will go in the house now my mine] 
is easy on that point. I am afraid the smoke irritates your 
throat, madam." 

" A little ; but it is of no importance, and I assure you I 
quite like the smell." 

" I don't, madam ; there's a bone or a piece of flannel got 
into the fire. Pough ! Don't you smell it, Tom ? " 

"No, Sir; nothing but the ordinary smell of burning weeds 
and earth." 

Mrs. St. Cyr pressed down the stopper of her scent-bottle, 
with a fearful consciousuess that it was the civet which 
offended the doctor's nostrils. 

"Oh, there's something else ;" said the Doctor, sniffing the 
air about him with dissatisfaction, and pulling his snuff-box 
from his breeches pocket. " Take a pinch, my boy ? Hum ! 
Do you snuff, madam ? " 

" No. I hear that snuffing for ladies is going out of fashion 
n polite circles." 

4-2 
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" Mrs. Baxter snuffs." 

" Mrs. Baxter ! One cannot be surprised at her doing any- 
thing that is unpleasant." 

" That's what I say, madam, and the parson can't deny it ; 
all he can say in her behalf is that she's no worse than other 
women. Pough ! Hang that bone ! I can't get the smell of 
it out of my nose." 

" I am sure I can't tell what there is to object to in the 
smoke, Doctor Blandly," said Mrs. St. Oyr ; " it is very — oh, 
very refreshing and agreeable." 

" That is not the only subject on which we should probably 
disagree, madam." 

" On the contrary," said Mrs. St. Cyr, anxious to provoke a 
controversy which might offer her an opportunity of yielding, 
" I think we should agree upon most subjects. To begin with, 
I am passionately fond of botany." 

" Do you dig, madam ? " 

" Dig ! Oh, Doctor, how can you ask such a question ? " 

"Because no persons can love botany unless they do. I 
advise you to try digging. "Well, my boy Tom, so you have 
come to see me at last. And the Admiral has paid the debt of 
Nature — the only debt he ever had — and I have lost an old 
friend and you a father." 

Tom nsdded in silence. 

" Poor dear old gentleman ! " sighed Mrs. St. Cyr. 

" I see no reason to pity him, madam ; he fell as he wished 
to fall, giving his life for his country, a gallant English gentle- 
man. May I ask, Tom, why you have brought a visitor with 
you P " The Doctor put the question in a tone of unconcealed 
irritation. 

" Mrs. St. Cyr has urgent need of your advice ; that is a 
sufficient explanation." 

" Oh, you are in trouble, madam," the Doctor said, with less 
acerbity in his tone. 

" Indeed I am. The legal adviser I have relied upon exclu- 
sively for many years is dead. I have lived in seclusion for so 
long that I know absolutely no one to whom I might apply for 
advice, and my affairs are of a delicate nature, which I should 
hesitate to lay before an ordinary — a selfish — a " 

" Enough, madam, we will go into the library at once. Tom, 
you know the house ; make yourself at home, my boy. By 
this door, madam. Heugh ! I'll be hanged if that "stench 
hasn't got in the house ! " Opening the library door to Mrs. 
St. Cyr, he called to the gardener's wife : " Martha, tell Jerry 
to go and look to that fire, there's something got into it that's 
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stinking; — that's poisoning; the house out. It must be the 
bones of that pike I caught last Tuesday." 

Mrs. St. Cyr felt sure it must be her civet and hastened to 
divert the doctor's attention, and as Doctor Blandly closed the 
door, said : 

" Ah, you are a great angler, Doctor Blandly. I must say 
I know very little about the science." 

" Thank Heaven ! " murmured Doctor Blandly, in parenthesis. 

" I have only fished once, and then sat all day in a punt and 
caught nothing." 

"Nor any one else on that occasion, I imagine." Then he 
added to himself, " Good Lord, how she would talk ! A 
woman in a punt for a day's fishing. One might as well have 
a boy with a set of clappers and a horse pistol." 

" To tell the truth I prefer domestic amusements. Cribbage 
for example. I could spend all my time playing cribbage." 

" Glad to hear it, madam. I'm sure you couldn't spend your 
time to greater advantage. Now, if you please, we will come 
to the purpose of your visit." 

Doctor Blandly sniffed the air, looked around him fiercely, 
took a pinch of snuff, and pulled his chair up to the table. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OIL AND VINEGAB. 

"What I am about to reveal is in strict confidence, Doctoi 
Blandly, in perfect reliance upon your secrecy," Mrs. St. Cyr 
said, laying emphasis on the words secrecy and confidence. 

" You need be under no apprehension, for in the first place 
a man knows how to hold his tongue, and in the second he very 
seldom hears anything from a woman that is worth repeating," 
said the Doctor. 

Mrs. St. Cyr seemed to gulp down her feelings with difficulty 
before recommencing. 

" I mast tell you at the commencement," she said at length, 
lowering her voice, " that my husband's name was Brown. 
At his death, for reasons which will be obvious to you pre- 
sently, I resumed my maiden name. This fact is unknown to 
any one, my daughter being too young at the time to under- 
stand matters of this kind, and my life for the past fourteen 
years having been a secluded one. There is nothing culpable 
in changing one's name ; nevertheless, I have kept the fact 
secret even from my daughter." 
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She paused, expecting 1 perhaps that Doctor Blandly would 
express his disapproval ; but he said nothing. He nodded as a 
sign for Mrs. St. Cyr to continue. A doctor and a lawyer are 
accustomed to hearing confessions, and are only anxious to avoid 
increasing the embarrassment of their clients,which too frequent- 
ly prevents them from making a candid statement of their case. 

" My father held a good position in society. He lived con- 
stantly up to his means. I had many lovers, for I was con- 
sidered pretty then, Doctor Blandly." The widow paused 
again for the Doctor to make a compliment, if there was a 
spark of gallantry in his nature. Doctor Blandly fished out a 
stick from the miscellaneous collection of rubbish in his left 
hand pocket and a knife from his right, and looking at the 
stick thoughtfully, opened his knife and proceeded to trim it 
up for the purpose of marking the spot where he had sowed 
some seed. 

With a sigh, Mrs. St. Cyr continued : 

" My father died suddenly, leaving me penniless. My lovers 
forsook me — all except one whom I had encouraged the least. 
He was the poorest, and his name was Brown. There was no 
choice between marrying him and starving. 1 married him ; 
three years after our marriage my husband died." 

" The wisest thing he could do," said Dr. Blandly to himself, 
as he carefully shaved his stick. 

" You follow me, Sir ? " asked Mrs. St. Cyr, seeing no sign 
of interest in the Doctor's face. 

" Perfectly. I never heard a woman keep to the point so 
well. Three years after marriage your husband died." 

Mrs. St. Cyr, thus encouraged, proceeded : 

" I loved my husband, and did my best to make him happy ; 
I also loved my child, loved her with all my heart, and I love 
her now — not with the passion of a young mother and a 
widow, but still with all the love of my heart." 

The Doctor ceased to scrape the stick as he heard those 
words, which were uttered with honest warmth, and looking 
up, found that the powdered and painted lady's lips were 
twitching, and her eyes wet with standing tears. 

" I hope your daughter deserves your love, madam," he said 
kindly. 

" It is impossible not to 1 )ve her, Doctor, for she is not only 
good and affectionate, but also clever and beautiful; and I 
assure you, has a prodigious- fine air." 

The Doctor turned again to his former occupation, with no 
other expression on his face than that of attention to the 
careful sha-ving of his little stick. 
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"You are straying from the subject, somewhat," he said 
quietly. " Let us return to the time when your husband 
died." 

" 1 found myself, at his death, in the possession of ten 
thousand pounds. Thinking of my child's future, I determined 
to put this sum in the public funds, to retire from society, and 
live within the income yielded by the interest on my money. 
"With three hundred pounds per annum I have lived comfor- 
tably in my seclusion, and given my daughter a good edu- 
cation." 

" I never dreamt a woman could be so reasonable," thought 
Doctor Blandly. 

" Her education is now completed, and the time has arrived 
for realising the purpose with which I left society, and which 
has encouraged me for so long to support the dulness and 
solitude of my life. I am about to re-enter society, and intro- 
duce my daughter to the world of fashion and elegant society." 

" A fool, and no better than the rest after all," said the 
Doctor to himself with a vicious cut at the stick. 

" I am aware that to take a genteel house in the West-end, 
and live in polite style, more than three hundred a year is 
requisite." 

The Doctor responded with a nod of satisfaction. 

" Rents and living have gone up so of late years, that I 
doubt if we could make any appearance under six hundred a 
year, and if one kept a coach, it would mount to eight 
hundred. Now, Sir, you know the position in which I stand, 
and why I am so anxious for your advice." 

" Do you wish me to advise you for the happiness of your 
daughter and your own welfare F " 

" Yes, Doctor Blandly." 

Still trimming his stick, Doctor Blandly replied : 

" My advice is, madam, that you continue to live within 
the income arising from your invested capital. Have nothing 
to do with fashionable society, and content yourself with a 
good, stout-springed pony-chaise." 

" You misunderstand me, Sir, I wish to know how to live 
at the rate of eight hundred a year with a capital of ten 
thousand. For I have already decided upon living in London, 
and nothing can move me from my decision." 

" The answer to that question is very simple — cut your ten 
thousand pounds into twelve pieces, and spend one piece every 
year until all is gone." 

" But what am I to do after that ? " 

" ltegret that you did not accept my first advice." 
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Mrs. St. Cyr waited a few moments while Doctor Blandly, 
unmoved, patiently scraped away at bis seed marker, then she 
said : 

" Is it not possible to buy an annuity with my money ? " 

" Yes. What sort of an annuity have you been thinking 
about ? " 

" An annuity terminable with my life." 

" What advantages, in your mind, has an annuity over the 
simple plan of taking as much as you require until you die or 
your capital is used up P The individual paying an annuity 
always calculates to gain by it." 

" But all whom I have known have been disappointed." 

" Hum ! Then you fancy you would get the best of the 
bargain." 

" Yes, for I am certain I shall live to be an old woman. I 
feel as young as ever I felt ; but I should not tell every one so 
— and people paying an annuity are influenced by hope, and 
think their annuitants haven't ten years to live." 

Doctor Blandly looked up with half-closed, critical eyes at 
Mrs. St. Cyr, shut up his knife, put the stick into his pocket 
and asked quietly : 

" How old are you ? " 

After a little hesitation, Mrs. St. Cyr replied : 

" Forty-four." 

" You are too stout. Do you suffer inconvenience from your 
stoutness ? " 

" No. Of course if I run up-stairs quickly, or over-exert 
myself, I feel it — then I have the palpitations." 

Doctor Blandly never took his eyes from her face as she 
spoke. 

" If I told you, madam, that you are likely to die sud- 
denly — that you might not live twelve months, would that 
deter you from your scheme ? " 

"Not at all. On the contrary ; if you could impress that on 
any one wishing to sell an annuity, I should have a greater 
inducement in buying one, as I should get more for my 
money." 

" You told me that you still loved your daughter ; how is 
that consistent with your making an arrangement which will 
leave her penniless at your death ? " 

" When I die my daughter will be well married, and in no 
need of my money." 

" Is your daughter engaged ? " 

" Well — that is — not precisely." 

Doctor Blandly was silent for a time, then : 
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" If I understand your character at all, Mrs. Brown, you 
wish to go into fashionable society in order that your daughter 
may secure a husband with a fortune ; for this end you are 
ready to risk the loss of your whole fortune, and expose your 
daughter to the peril of absolute poverty." 

" I see no risk." 

" That is to say you are blind. But I trust for your 
daughter's sake you are not so perversely obstinate that you 
will not refuse to be led." 

" Doctor Blandly, no one in the world can divert me from 
my intention of taking my daughter into society. It has been 
my constant, solace in the weary solitude of these past years. 
It is now my proudest hope to see my child married and in a 
station worthy of her beauty and goodness. She shall not 
endure what I for her sake have endured." 

" Then, madam, accept my present proposition. Draw 
from your capital as much as is necessary for this speculation ; 
your daughter may marry before your decease ; if not, she 
may have something left of your fortune to support her when 
you are gone." 

" I will never be a burden on my daughter's generosity — 
never expose to the world the fact that her mother is not what 
she seemed." 

" You oblige me to speak plainly. You will not live to be 
forty-five." 

If the Doctor expected to terrify the widow by his brusque 
statement, and check her in a course which he saw might be 
ruinous to her child, he was mistaken. Mrs. St. Cyr smiled 
calmly and shook her head. 

" I know better," she said. 

" Ah ! " muttered the Doctor. " Here is a type of woman I 
have seen before. Your fair, fat fool, complacent and self- 
satisfied, is as obstinately stubborn as a veritable pig." 

Mrs. St. Cyr, on her side, was equally aggravated by the 
opposition of Doctor Blandly, which she conceived arose solely 
from his antipathy to women and natural perversity. She 
spoke tartly when next she opened her lips. 

" I don't want to know what I am to do with my money. 
I want you to tell me how I am to obtain an annuity. And 
perhaps as you seem to think it will be such a losing bargain 
for me " she paused. 

" I know what you would say, madam. But I can assure 
you I have no taste for such commerce, and never hope to wish 
for the death of the meanest of God's creatures." 

Mrs. St. Cyr rose hastily, as if to terminate the fruitless in- 
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terview. Doctor Blandly calmly crossed his legs, set his elbow 
on the arm of his chair, rested his nose against his forefinger, 
and closing one eye looked thoughtfully at the floor with the 
other. 

" There are scores of men," said he, as if talking to himself 
rather than to Mrs. St. Cyr, " scores of 'em who would jump 
at you and your ten thousand pounds, as a jack jumps at a 
gudgeon. With the doctor's certificate before them they 
would let you have what you want for your money : without a 
certificate dozens would take your money and promise you 
your annuity. Dozens of 'em would rob you — fleece you — 
turn you inside out and show you your folly for the mere 
asking. The scoundrels believe they are justified in robbing 
fools. But you must be saved from such a punishment as 
that." 

Mrs. St. Cyr listened, and her indignation gave way to 
alarm. She looked at Doctor Blandly, and waited silently for 
him to end his cogitation and speak. 

" Hum ! " said he at length, raising his head and turning to 
Mrs. St. Cyr, without the slightest sign of ill-feeling or good 
feeling in his expression. "Madam, I know several dealers 
— professional dealers in annuities, who would satisfy your 
demands with little question ; but I know none whom I would 
trust. For myself I am content to live without anxiety, and 
hope never more to receive a penny-piece at another's cost; 
but I am frequently desired to show a good investment to 
people who, like yourself, fancy I may be of service to them. 
If I see a means of providing you with an annuity upon 
terms which I consider just and worthy, I will do my best to 
negotiate for you." 

" Oh, Doctor Blandly, I did not expect this kindness from 
you." 

" It is not kindness ; common humanity will not suffer a 
man to see a snail crushed if he can help it," answered Doctor 
Blandly. 



CHAPTER XII. 

COUNSELS. 



"I hope your interview has been satisfactory," said Tom, as 
he conducted Mrs. St. Cyr to the chaise. 

" Yes, Mr. Talbot ; Doctor Blandly has promised to assist 
We. That is especially satisfactory, because I feel perfectly 
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certain that whatever he does in my behalf must be absolutely 
disinterested — disinterested humanity on his part." 

Tom felt inclined to smile : it was so clear that the Doctor 
had disclaimed any feeling of kindness towards the widow. 

" It is difficult at first to know how to conduct oneself with 
Doctor Blandly," pursued Mr3. Cyr, "but when one gets 
accustomed to his — his original manner one cannot feel any- 
thing but respect for him, and confidence in his judgment." 

" The better you know him the more you must admire him." 

" As you see, I am not yet composed ; indeed, I feel agitated 
to the last degree. Doctor Blandly has warned me of a great 
danger from which I should scarcely have escaped but for him. 
I cannot tell you how deeply grateful I am to you for the 
introduction, for not only my welfare is concerned, but that 
also of my dear child. You will give me the opportunity of 
thanking you in a more elegant style I hope soon. Shall we 
have the happiness of seeing you to-night ? " 

" I shall stay with Doctor Blandly until to-morrow, then I 
shall give myself the pleasure of visiting you. I have pro- 
mised to procure a pair of skates for Lady Betty." 

" We shall be enchanted to see you, and desolate until you 
come," said Mrs. St. Cyr, with a gracious bow, as the chaise 
moved on. 

Doctor Blandly hastily changed his working costume, and 
in his best wig and plum-coloured coat stood at the door to 
receive Tom when he returned to the house. 

" You have got rid of her, my boy," he asked. 

" She is gone, Sir." 

" That's a mercy. How long have you known her, Tom ? " 

" Since yesterday." 

" Yesterday ! and she had the audacity to speak of you as 
a dear friend, and the impudence to express pity for the 
Admiral ! Well, she has one excuse, and that is scarcely 
sufficient — she is a fool, a downright fool, and an obstinate 
fool, and an ill-scented fool, too. If I had only known she was 
but an acquaintance, and not a dear friend, Tom, I'd be hanged 
if " Doctor Blandly paused. 

" You would have refused to help her ? " 

" I won't say that, my boy, for these fools are to be pitied, 
Heaven help them ! but it is hard that a man seeking peace 
and quiet can't get two minutes to himself. I shall have to 
see that woman again, more than once, perhaps. I had a kind 
of presentiment when I was shaving this morning that I 
ought to go for a day's fishing." 

" And you stayed at home expecting me ? " 
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" That's it. However, you sliall pay for it. We will have 
dinner as soon as the light fades, and a clean hearth and the 
cribhage-board after. I will send round for Baxter, and he 
shan't go home till his wife comes for him. Now, my boy, 
lunch is waiting, and old Jerry is coming with the bottles." 

" Here am 1, master," said Jerry, coming up from the 
cellar with a basket which he carried as though it were of 
egg-shell china. 

" What have you got there, Jerry, port ? " 

" Yes ; two on 'em for you and two for Master Tom, to 
begin with, and I'll go down for the Madeiry as soon as I've 
got these safe out of my hands." 

" I told you claret for lunch, you obstinate old man," said 
the Doctor. 

" All in good time, Master ; the port won't be a bit too 
warm by when it's wanted. They are out of that dark corner 
on the right hand, Master Tom, and you know I don't go there 
for every one. Lord, how you will enjoy yourselves presently, 
to be sure ! Why, Master Thomas, you look more of a man 
than ever." 

" There, go along, you old chatterer," said the Doctor, 
" and when you've brought up what wine you think fit to 
make us drink, lock the gate and tie up the bell." 

" I'll do that first," said Jerry, in a serious tone. 

" And don't you hear any one calling or knocking until you 
see Baxter's red nose shining over the top of the gate." 

" If Baxter is coming I shall have to bring up twice as 
much port, but he shall have his own bottles, and they won't 
come from the dark corner. That parson would drink new 
port and not know the difference when he's playing cribbage." 

Docter Blandly laughed heartily at his servant's observation, 
and sat down to the table, which was bountifully covered 
with fish, flesh, and game. 

It was not till the substantial meal was finished, and the 
two gentleman had turned their chairs to the fire, that the 
Doctor could bring himself to speak with gravity upon any 
subject. 

" W'ell, now," said he, when Jerry having arranged the 
sand bags in the windows, and placed the coal scuttle close to 
his master's hand, had withdrawn. "Now, my boy, let us 
talk about your affairs." 

Tom was silent ; his thoughts naturally reverting to his 
father — the gallant old gentleman whom he had seen so seldom ; 
and of whom he knew so little. The Doctor's thoughts 
turned also in the same direction, and he recalled his friend as 
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he remembered him long ago, a gay, lively boy and fellow 
scholar. With a sigh and a quick movement of his head, he 
banished these reflections, and returned to the subject that 
had to be discussed. 

"His will is there," said Doctor Blandly, taking a folded 
sheet of parchment from his pocket and laying it upon the 
table. " You will take it with you and read it at your pleasure, 
Tom. It is simple and clear. Excepting a few unimportant 
legacies your father has left all to you without restraint or 
stipulation, as I told you in my letter." 

" Is there no one to share it with me ? " 

"No one. Your mother died at your birth, and I never 
knew of any relations either on her side or your father's who 
have any claim to participation. The lawyers have had the 
will in hand, and your signature alone is wanting to finish the 
formalities. Virtually, you are now in possession of the Kent 
estate, and property yielding nigh upon three thousand a year. 
I have visited Talbot Hall. You have a very good steward ; 
his accounts are quite correct. The Hall itself stands in need 
of repairs — an expense which must be undertaken under any 
circumstances. The rest of the property is safely invested, 
and all you have to settle is — what will you do with it ? " 

" That question has been continually in my mind since I 
received your letter, and I am prepared with an answer to it 
now. I must follow in my father's footsteps, and be guided by 
you, if you will let me tax your kindness." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Tom. You know that I should break 
my heart if you ceased to accept my services. Are you tired 
of travel?" 

" No, I prefer it to staying in one place." 

" Good. You have to live another score of years before you 
can content yourself with a world bounded by four brick walls. 
Unfortunately a man cannot begin to enjoy his bachelor estate 
in its fullest comfort until he is fifty. He has to acquire 
sufficient wisdom. So you will travel again ? " 

" I have thought so." 

" You can't do better. A young man with a decent appear- 
ance, an amiable condition, and money, is never safe. A 
designing woman can flatter him into the belief that she loves 
him better than anyone else, and he is betrayed by the gene- 
rosity of his nature into offering her marriage. Then he is lost 
— made over hand and foot to the Philistines. I would have 
every boy made to learn the history of Sampson by heart. 
Thanks to your natural taste for never staying in one place 
longer than half a day, you stand a good chance of being happy 
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in your declining years. Of course, you have no intention cf 
marrying ? " 

" None." 

" And you do not feel disposed to live at Talbot Hall ? " 

"No." 

" Then my advice is, that as soon as you get tired of my 
port, you shall go abroad again." 

Tom looked at the fire dreamily, without answering. He 
scarcely heeded what the Doctor was saying at that moment, 
for his hand, which had slipped into his pocket, rested on a shoe 
- — the shoe Lady Betty had taken from her foot for his guide 
in the purchase of skates, and he was thinking of the winsome 
maid. Doctor Blandly looked at him, and saw a smile play 
about his lips, and a soft tenderness in his eyes, which alarmed 
him. 

" Hum ! and where do you think of going next, my boy ? " 
he asked briskly. 

"I have not the slightest notion," Tom answered, arousing 
himself. " I did think of going to South America, but I have 
changed my mind. Somehow I seem to have lost my relish 
for new places, and the old — well, the best of the old is here, 
Doctor. Perhaps, after all, I shall stay a few months in Eng- 
land." 

" What is that you keep turning over in your pocket ? " 

" A maid's shoe," answered Tom, drawing it out and looking 
at it with admiring eyes — " isn't it pretty ? " 

The Doctor took it in his hands, turned it over, and fiercely 
said : 

"I'll be hanged if I think it a jot better looking than 
mine." 

" I cannot agree with you," said Tom, laughing, as he slipped 
the shoe gently back into his pocket. 

" That woman said she had a daughter ; now I'll wager the 
shoe's hers." 

" You win ; it is." 

" Ah ! I thought so ; a chip of the old block. Pretty of 
course, and a fool." 

" On the contrary, I think she is clever." 

" So much the worse — Baxter's wife's clever." 

Tom laughed. 

" There the comparison ends," said he. 

" Tom, I don't like it. The mother is designing, and has 
been pretty enough, and if the girl has as much cunning and 
more prettiness, she will just marry you for your money, if you 
give her the chance. My boy, it is more necessary than ever 
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that you should go to South America — to Jericho — anywhere, 
that you may be safe from a clever, pretty girl, whose very 
shoe-leather makes you forget that you are a man and a 
bachelor." 

Tom thought a moment, then emptying his glass, he cried in 
a reckless spirit : 

" Well, perhaps it will be wise. And what am I to do with 
all my money — that has yet to be settled." 

" I can manage that for you, as I managed it for your father. 
I will let you know when you overdraw your income and 
trespass upon capital." 

" No fear of that. My expenses will not increase. The 
money can accumulate, and when the time comes for me to 
write my last will and testament, I can settle it all on a 
charity." 

" What could be better ? " asked Doctor Blandly. 

Perhaps Tom was thinking it might be better to leave it to 
one's own children than those of others, for he said somewhat 
sadly : 

" And the Hall — one can't sell a house that has descended 
from father to son for a couple of hundred years. ' 

" It may stand as a monument to their memory, my boy." 

Tom nodded his head in thoughtful silence. 

" And now I have to speak on another matter," said the 
Doctor, altering his amiable tone of voice and speaking with 
cold precision. " It is a subject which is new to you, and one 
that is unpleasant to broach ; but it must nevertheless be dis- 
cussed. Give me your close attention for a few minutes. 
During the later part of his life, your father paid an annual 
sum of four hundred pounds to two individuals — two hundred 
to each. It was entirely an act of generosity on his part. He 
never mentioned the fact to you — he wished you not to know 
these individuals or their history. They themselves are 
ignorant of the source from which this annual payment arises. 
With the Admiral's death this payment naturally terminates, 
for they have no place in his will. He could not mention them, 
for that would have betrayed, or led to the betrayal of a secret 
which for your own peace of mind he wished you not to know. 
Nevertheless, I believe he would have you continue to make 
this small yearly allowance at my discretion. lie might have 
simplified the matter by leaving me a sum to discharge this 
payment ; but he had some forced notion of delicacy in doing 
that." 

" Which I fully participa.e. It would be an ungenerous 
return for your kindness to make you appear his debtor." 
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" My boy, what on earth does it matter how we appear to 
others ? "We do our duty, we satisfy our own conscience, we 
sleep o' nights, and it matters nothing how we appear. We 
are not women." 

'• I do not wish to discover my father's secret," said Tom, 
after a few minutes' reflection ; " but I should be glad to know 
if the amount paid to these two persons is sufficient for their 
wants. I would willingly double it." 

" There is no necessity. One of them would not be satisfied 
with all your money, and I am sometimes inclined to stop his 
allowance altogether ; the other is not in need of any assistance. 
Give them two hundred a year a-piece if you will, but give 
them no more." 

" Be it so. And you will let me leave the disposition of my 
property in your hands to invest as you will, and take that 
difficulty off my hands ? " 

"Willingly." 

Tom held out his hand, and pressed Doctor Blandly's in 
silent acknowledgment of his gratitude. 

" One word to conclude that subject," said the Doctor, hold- 
ing the young man's hand ; " I shall write to the lawyers to- 
morrow morning, and they in answer will fix a day for you to 
attend at Lincoln's Inn. I will bid them name a day as early 
as possible. Then your signatures being made, nothing need 
delay your departure. Until that time you will be my guest, 
will you not ? " 

" 1 have promised to visit Mrs. St. Cyr." 

" Ah, I had forgotten that shoe. Well, well — return it as 
quickly as possible, and have no more to do with those design- 
ing persons than is absolutely necessary. Mark me — nothing 
good can come to you from that acquaintance. And now let us 
talk of something more agreeable." 

They chatted without interruption, until old Jerry on half 
entering the room said : 

" Are you disengaged, master ? " 

" Yes, what is it ? " 

" I don't wish to trouble you, Sir. I can come again in five 
or ten minutes.' 

" What do you want to say ? " 

" It's only the parson. He's kicking at the gate. You can 
see him from the window." 

" Open the gate at once ; and look here, Jerry, my man, 
you will do well to have a little more respect for my visitors. 
If I was the parson, I'd never give you another sixpence." 

"Lord love you, master," answered Jerry, lingering at the 
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door, " I wonder who'd help him over the garden-wall when 
Mrs. Baxter comes to the garden-gate for him if I was to 
forsake him in his hour of need. Hark to him, master ! " 

" Open the gate at once, you old fool ! Don't stand there 
grinning- and rubbing your hands." 

The Reverend Mr. Baxter, standing on tiptoe, whistled and 
knocked alternately to attract attention. From the window 
Tom could see his two hands clutching the top, and half of his 
jolly red face shining above it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PliEMONIXOBY SYMPTOMS. 

It was with satisfaction that Tom Talbot found ice in the 
river when he rose the following morning. If the frost had 
broken he would not have been called upon to teach Lady 
Betty to skate, and nothing might have taken place to prevent 
his following the counsel of Doctor Blandly. Scraping the 
frost from the window, and looking over the gently undulating 
English landscape, where every twig and branch stood out 
sharp and distinct against the still, cold sky ; he had less 
desire than ever for the expansive grandeur and fervid mists 
of South America. Solitude had lost its sublimity — or sub- 
limity its charms for him. 

After breakfast he took the stage to London. He bought a 
pair of strong, useful skates for himself at the first shop he 
came to, but he found nothing sufficiently light and pretty for 
Lady Betty until he had examined the stock of half a dozen 
shops. It was half-past two when he reached the Chesnuts. 

Lady Betty must have seen him coming, for the door opened 
before he reached it, and she ran to meet him, her open face 
aglow with sparkling delight. Suddenly she checked herself, 
seeming to remember that she was no longer a child, and 
waited for him to approach with a blush upon her cheek and 
eyes that sought now the ground, now his face, in pretty 
bashfulness. 

" You are glad to see me ? " Tom said, looking in her face. 

" ~i es ; and are not you glad to see me also ? " 

Tom did not answer ; his tongue seemed to refuse its office. 

" Are you afraid to flatter me P " asked she. 

" Lady Betty," said he, " I know not how it comes that I 
am silent when I so wish to speak, unless it be that there are 
no words to express my happiness." 
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With a little cry of gratification Lady Betty slipped her 
hand under Tom's arm, and her step seemed to gain in elas- 
ticity. 

" It is a new happiness to be so welcomed." 

"Mamma says that Doctor Blandly was prodigiously glad 
to see you." 

" Hum ! why that's true," said Tom, with some hesitation ; 
then, looking sideways at Lady Betty's face to see what there 
was in it which should make her greeting so much more effec- 
tive than Dr. Blandly's, he added, " but your welcome is not 
the same as his, and you are not in the least like him." 

"I am very glad of it if mamma's description of him is 
exact — she says he looks like an hostler and speaks like a bear," 
said Lady Betty, laughing. 

At this moment they came to the door, where mamma stood 
prepared to' receive him — all smiles and feathers. 

" My dear Mr. Talbot, I am so overjoyed to see you. I hope 
you are quite well — and that dear old Doctor Blandly. I pro- 
test I am quite infatuated with him — his manly, straightfor- 
ward way of speaking, and his honest English face, are ever 
present in my memory." 

Lady Betty withdrew behind her mamma to hide her mirth, 
and put her finger on her lips as a signal of silence to Tom. 

" Doctor Blandly is quite well," said Tom, " and he begged 
me to say that you need not trouble yourself to call upon him 
as he intends writing to you in the course of the day." 

" It will be no trouble, but, on the contrary, a pleasure." 

" I am afraid you would be disappointed if you went with 
the hope of seeing him, the — the bell is out of order, and — and 
when the Doctor is working in the garden he invariably — that 
is, he will invariably have the front gate locked." 

" Ah, he is a little shy at present, but I daresay that will 
wear off after we have exchanged a few letters." 

Not to flatter Mrs. St. Oyr with delusive hopes, Tom asked 
Lady Betty if she would take her first skating lesson before the 
light faded. Lady Betty wished for nothing better. 

A man must have his wits about him to nicely adjust a skate 
on the small surface of a pretty girl's foot. Tom's wits deserted 
him from the moment he took Lady Betty's foot in his hand. 
He felt never more clumsy in his life. He grew warm, his 
fingers trembled and slipped, grazing his knuckles against the 
sharp steel ; he twisted the straps, and buckled them first too 
loose, then too tight; in a word, his bungling efforts were suf- 
ficient to tire one's patience, yet Lady Betty only laughed. 
She seemed to enjoy hia confusion ; she did not find fault or 
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attempt to help him, though it was perfectly clear that she 
could have done the whole business for herself in a couple of 
minutes. It inspired her with delightful hopes of conquest, to 
have him kneeling at her feet, for she was a tyrant at heart. 
And what man could she prefer for her slave to one who had 
vaunted his independence, and talked lightly of leaving her. 

As for Tom, he felt he was no longer master of himself from 
the moment he bent his knee ; but he took on his chains readily, 
not knowing how soon they would gall him. 

" Thank you," said Lady Betty, when he had finished buck- 
ling on her skates, and proceeded to strap on his own ; " my 
feet have given you a great deal of trouble." 

" 'Tis my faulty hand that gives me trouble, and not your 
foot — that is faultless." 

" So I have been told," said Lady Betty, demurely. 

Tom did not answer. 

" Now who on earth can have told her so ? " he asked himself, 
giving a vicious tug at his skate straps ; "clearly some one whose 
opinion she values. A woman would not be likely to tell her 
of her perfections. It must have been a man, and as she hasn't 
any relations, who the deuce has a right to pass remarks upon 
her feet?" 

Women are quick to make deductions from the slightest 
actions of men in whom they take interest. Lady Betty drew 
her own conclusions from Tom's silence and that intemperate 
pull at his skate-straps. Had he looked up at that moment he 
would have seen mischief sparkling in her pretty eyes. 

" I could make him wretchedly jealous if I chose," thought 
Lady Betty. The thought, however, was transitory, for she 
was eager to learn, and as Tom rose to his feet he found nothing 
but sweet expectancy in her face, and under the influence of 
her smile his brow grew smooth again. 

" Give me your left hand, Lady Betty," he said, " now your 
right." 

"What great, strong hands you have ! " 

" The better for serving you. Keep your arms firm. Your 
left foot forward, now your right, left — not too fast, left again 
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Lady Betty required little teaching, she was fearless and 
quick, and following Tom's movements, she got on rapidly. 
After a time, Mrs. St. Cyr came to the edge of the pond and 
regarded her daughter's movements with proud satisfaction. 

" There, mamma, what do you think of that ?" asked Lady 
Betty, when Tom led her up to Mrs. St. Oyr. 

" Prodigious, rry love 1 answered Mrs. St. Cyr. " The 
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grace and the elegance are astonishing, and I am not in the 
least surprised that the skating has become a fashionable pas- 
time. I hear, Mr. Talbot, that the Prince has performed the 
cotillions in company with the Duchess of Donegal, and Mrs. 
FitzHerbert, upon the waters at Windsor." 

" Very likely, madam, I have seen women, carrying baskets 
of butter on their heads, skate to market in the low countries," 
answered Tom. 

" Take me away again," cried Lady Betty, impatient of delay, 
"the sun is already behind the trees." 

Mrs. St. Cyr stood on the bank, watching the skaters until 
her feet were numbed, and she had reason to fear that the end 
of her nose was growing vulgarly red, when she waved an 
adieu and returned to the house, leaving the young people to 
follow by themselves — an arrangement which agreed well 
with their inclinations. 

" Am I a good pupil ? " asked Lady Betty, when the dark 
compelled them to leave the ice, and Tom was removing her 
skates. 

" You are too apt. I fear you will be able to dispense with 
your teacher too soon." 

" You were anxious to leave me, and only undertook to teach 
me by compulsion. I believe. Have you abandoned your in- 
tention of leaving England soon ? " 

" To tell you the truth, I was never so disinclined to leave it. 
After another lesson you will be able to skate alone ; then I 
shall have no excuse for staying here." 

" Oh ! I can supply you with as many excuses as you need. 
In the first place, I do not want to skate alone — in the second, 
it would not be safe for me — I should be nervous and timid the 
moment I felt there was no one to save me if I were in peril." 

" You do not seem wanting in courage." 

" That is because you mistake my confidence in you for self- 
reliance. I should never feel afraid while a gentleman was 
near me." 

" I am afraid you flatter our sex unduly. We are not all to 
be trusted in emergency. In danger women are frequently 
braver than men." 

" / don't think so," Lady Betty said emphatically. 

" You judge men by the fictions they have written of then- 
own heroism ; I judge by experience." 

" So do I," said Lady Betty, drily. 

Tom looked at her in surprise and found her with her eyes 
fixed on the path they were treading, and the delicate lines of 
her brows bent in a frown. 
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" There -were twenty-one of us," pursued Lady Betty. 
" Some girls of my own age, others older, and three gover- 
nesses, as old and as tough as — as Oliver Cromwell; regular 
Ironsides all three. We were out taking the air, and had to 
cross the river by one of the lock gates. There were two 
boards and an iron rail. We were told to hold the rail in 
crossing with both hands — and that was just sufficient to make 
me not hold it at all, as there happened to be a gentleman on 
the bank looking at us. And I tripped over a horrid nail, and 
fell in. 

" The young girls cried, the elder hid their faces in their 
hands, and the three governesses fainted away — and I was left 
in the water to get out by my own efforts or drown. Luckily 
Philip Norman saved me. And so, Mr. Talbot, I think my 
experience proves by twenty to one, that female courage is 
less reliable than you think it." 

" Philip Norman was the name of the fellow on the bank 
who looked at you as you were crossing, I suppose ? " 

" It was ! " answered Lady Betty, in a grave voice, casting a 
rapid glance at Tom's sombre face. " And I shall never forget 
him," she added, bending her head to conceal the merry twink- 
ling mischief of her eyes. 

" Lucky rascal," muttered Tom. " Well, of course, the girls 
couldn't swim ; and if there was a man there he was compelled, 
in common decency, to plunge in and rescue you." 

" Yes," Lady Betty said, with a soft sigh. 

" He would have deserved a thrashing if he had not." 

From Tom's tone of voice it seemed as if he thought Philip 
Norman ought to have a thrashing all the same for having 
done his duty. Lady Betty, who felt as if she were being 
tickled in church, had the utmost difficulty to keep a grave 
face. She put her handkerchief to her eyes, and sighed again. 

" He did not lose his life in saving yours, did he ? " Tom 
asked, remarking this sign of grief. 

Lady Betty shook her head in silence, and turned her faro 
aside. 

"Then hang him ! " said Tom, to himself. "She knows his 
name, so it is clear he took advantage of the accident to repay 
himself for his trouble." 

" I haven't seen him for three months," said Lady Betty, 
her face still averted, and a corner of her handkerchief in her 
mouth. 

" You saw him frequently afterwards, then ? " 

" Every week," murmured Lady Betty, her shoulders making 
a convulsive movement whicli passed well for subdued grief, 
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but owed its origin to suppressed laughter. Tom's tone in- 
creased in moody suspicion with each word. 

" You saw him every week — here ? " he asked. 

" No. Mamma has never seen him." 

" A clandestine affair ! " said Tom to himself. " It is 
scandalous the amount of harm that is done to simple girls by 
the neglect of those to whom they are entrusted by over-con- 
fiding parents. Here is some idle vagabond ogling a girls' 
school, when fortune gives him the opportunity of fishing a 
girl out of the water. He presumes upon the impression this 
trivial service has upon her romantic disposition, to contract 
an acquaintance with her, unknown to her mother. He de- 
serves to be kicked ! " 

Lady Betty had changed her elastic step for one of senti- 
mental slowness. 

Tom broke the silence. 

" I suppose this young man, this Philip Norman, has no 
occupation ? " 

" He is only a poor artist. But if you please we will 
change the subject. Let us talk of something more interesting 
to you." 

" No subject can be more interesting than that which con- 
cerns Lady Betty's happiness." 

Lady Betty made a courtesy, drew a long sigh, put her 
handkerchief in her pocket, and in a tone of assumed cheerful- 
ness, observed that she thought it would freeze again in the 
night. 

" I am of your opinion," answered Tom, and then relapsing 
into silence, he said to himself : " An artist. I know the sort 
of man — waving hair over his shoulders, moustaches and a 
chin tuft, after the style of Vandyke — a big hat and a ribbon 
to his breeches. And I'm to take his place and tD amuse my 
Lady Betty until she makes another romantic attachment. 
Ha ! we shall see. Perhaps I'm not such a weak fool as she 
thinks me. By George, I wish the frost would break, I would 
be off by the first vessel that leaves the docks ! " 

" Is it colder than this in Russia ? " asked Lady Betty, de- 
murely. 

" Yes — considerably." 

Silence again, while Tom continued his train of thought. 
" I would like to see the fellow though, just to tell him what 
I think of him. A poor innocent, thoughtless child — she is 
scarcely more ! By heaven ! I would have him out on the 
grass if he dared to come within five miles of her after I have 
warned him off." 
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' I don't think we shall have snow," observed Lady Betty. 

With a struggle Tom brought himself to talk upon meteor- 
ology, and they were still exchanging questions and answers 
on this expansive subject when they reached the house. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" THE BEST LAID SCHEMES." 

Mrs. St. Cyr was in her room reading a letter which had 
been delivered by old Jerry, with a brief message to the 
effect that Doctor Blandly did not require an answer. 
The letter ran thus : 

" Edmonton, December 15th. 
" Madam, 
" If you are yet minded to invest your money in an annuity, 
you may take your papers to Mr. Goodman, of Lincoln's Inn, 
whom I have instructed by letter to-day to pay you the sum 
of eight hundred pounds per annum during the term of your 
life, in consideration of receiving the capital which you propose 
sinking. Proper guarantees being exchanged, you will be en- 
titled to draw your first quarterly payment on the 24th day of 
this month. This you may do if you will, but I repeat that 
it is directly opposed to your own interests, as I judge them, 
and to my advice. Your heirs can claim nothing at your 
death, even though accident or disease should terminate your 
existence on the day of signing the contract. 

" If you will be guided by reason — live plainly, avoid ex- 
citement, and draw what income is necessary for your wants 
from your capital without investing it unwisely in an 
annuity. 

"I am, Madam, 

" Your servant, 

" Benjamin Blandly." 

" A very satisfactory letter indeed ! " said Mrs. St. Cyr to 
herself, as she folded the letter after reading it. " It seems too 
good to be true. Eight hundred a year is at least two more 
than I expected, and more than I should have been likely to 
get from any one else. 

" I have made a prodigious good bargain for a certainty, 
thanks to the old gentleman's high opinion of himself and his 
own judgment. I suppose I looked anxious and pale at our 
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interview — indeed I felt exceedingly uncomfortable, what 
with the smoke from his horrid bonfire, his unpleasant be- 
haviour, and the fear that he would discover the scent he 
objected to was my essence of musk and caromandel. I 
never had any serious illness. I never felt better in my life 
than at present, and as to disease — the most objectionable word 
he could possibly find — it is a preposterous supposition. I am 
a little stouter than I could wish, but that is because I am, if 
anything 1 , too robust in health. If I had known that he would 
grant me an annuity, I should have taken pains to appear 
more delicate than I feel, an attack of the palpitations in his 
presence might have procured me another hundred a year. 
However, I have every reason to be satisfied. With eight 
hundred a year one can live in a very genteel style." 

Mrs. St. Cyr read the letter through once more, then hearing 
voices in the room below, she hastily slipped it into a drawer, 
locked it up carefully, and. descended to the drawing-room, 

She was too occupied with her own affairs, and elated with 
the prospect of speedily realising her long cherished hopes, to 
notice that Tom and Lady Betty were more silent than usual 
— indeed she allowed them no scope for exercising their con- 
versational powers, for no sooner had she entered the room 
than she began to speak upon the subject uppermost in her 
mind, with a volubility which might be likened to a torrent 
into which side streams naturally flow and lose their individu- 
ality. 

"Embrace me, my love," she said to Lady Betty, "embrace 
me. I have received a most satisfactory letter from Doctor 
Blandly, and my fondest wishes may be put into execution 
immediately. Mr. Talbot, you will excuse me for introducing 
my personal affairs before you ; but 1 am sure you will be 
interested ir that which concerns the welfare of my darling 
child and myself." 

" Madam. I can assure you I feel " 

" Oh, you have a right tc my confidence, for you ha\e been 
instrumental in producing my felicity, and I regard you as a 
dear relative and an old friend rather than a new acquaintance. 
I cannot tell you how highly I appreciate your friendship, but 
you can understand how deeply grateful I am to Providence 
that sent you to my assistance, when I tell you that without 
you my dear child and. I might have been utterly ruined." 

"Oh, mamma — ruined !" 

" Kiss me, my darling, it is the truth ; but for Doctor 
Blandly's intervention I should have placed the whole of my 
fort une and yours in the hands of some one who would have 
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robbed us. We are singularly placed, Mr. Talbot. I have 
neither relations nor friends on whose judgment I can rely. 
My only acquaintances are one or two neighbouring families, 
composed of women that are perfectly idiotic, and men who 
are no better. I have lived in a state of isolation while my 
child has been at school, and we know absolutely no gentlemen 
—do we, Betty ? " 

Lady Betty did not reply. 

Tom, coming with chivalrous promptitude to her assistance, 
said : 

"I am sure ary man so fortunately placed as myself, could 
do no less than " 

" Mr. Talbot, you have given such proof of disinterested re- 
gard for us two unfriended women that it would be unjust for 
us to place you in the same category with ordinary acquaint- 
ances. You are our friend, a dear friend on whose support 
and guidance I feel that we may rely with confidence in the 
critical position we shall shortly occupy, and, as a friend I 
shall claim rather than solicit your assistance." 

"But, mamma, you have not asked Mr. Talbot whether 

Mrs. St. Cyr sealed her daughter's lips with a kiss, and said, 
in a gentle tone : 

" Do not interrupt me, darling. Give me your best attention, 
my charmer, for this is a subject which closely concerns your- 
self. The questions I have to put to Mr. Talbot will come in 
their fitting place. My husband, Mr. Talbot, died while Lady 
Betty was still an infant. The fortune he left was not large 
enough to permit of retaining a large establishment, and I 
had no longer the inclination to live in a grand style. 

"I was a young mother and a young widow, and you can 
well imagine that in my position the only thought I had was 
for my child. To provide for her future was my first care, 
and I retired at once to this secluded part. I placed my 
money in the public funds, drawing only sufficient to provide 
for my own wants and Lady Betty's education in order that 
principal and interest should accumulate, so as to allow of her 
taking a suitable position in society when she left school. 
Anxious to obtain as large an income as possible, I intended 
to remove my capital from the bank and place it in the hands 
of a financial agent, who would invest it to the best advan- 
tage. 

" You now see the risk to which I should have exposed my- 
self, but for Dr. Blandly. He kindly warned me against the 
public adventurer, and promised to find, if he could, some pro- 
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fitable and safe investment. That promise he kept, and this 
afternoon he writes to inform me, that I may rely on receiving 1 
eight hundred pounds a year for the use of my capital. I shall 
accept his offer without hesitation." 

" You may do so with perfect confidence," said Tom ; " ycur 
property in his hands will he as safe as if it were his own. 
Not only will the interest he promptly paid but the capital, 
should you wish to withdraw it, will " 

" I am perfectly satisfied," Mrs. St. Cyr said, hastily. " And 
now, Mr. Talbot, we come to a more interesting part of the 
subject. I am to receive my first quarterly payment on the 
ensuing quarter-day." 

" That is to say, three months from the present date." 

" No : on the twenty-fourth of this month. Is that unusual, 
Mr. Talbot ? " 

"I have never "known interest on capital to be paid in ad- 
vance, although I believe payment is occasionally made on 
annuities, on the day of capital being transferred ; but I know 
little if anything about financial arrangements, and I can quite 
believe that Doctor Blandly would procure all the advantage 
for you " 

" Precisely ; that undoubtedly accounts for everything. 
What a dear, good man ! " Mrs. St. Cyr gave a deep sigh of 
satisfaction as this dangerous point was rounded, and proceeded, 
" I am to conclude the business through Mr. Goodman, of 
Lincoln's Inn." 

" Doctor JBlandly's solicitor. I myself am to see him shortly." 

" He is a trustworthy man, of course. For although I have 
no hesitation in telling you my affairs, I should not like them 
divulged, you understand." 

" Mr. Goodman is as discreet as Doctor Blandly himself." 

" How charming it is to have to do business with such 
people ! Well, Mr. Talbot, I intend to carry out my purpose 
without delay. I shall sell this house at once." 

" My poor pigeons ! " sighed Lady Betty. 

" My darling, you are no longer a child. Pigeons are very 
well in a pasty, or as a side dish." 

" Fancy my Maggie as a side dish ! I will never eat pigeons 
again. Go on, mamma. I will bid my pets good-bye to- 
morrow." 

" With the proceeds of the sale one might buy a very elegant 
chariot and pair — a rich yellow chariot. What do you think, 
Mr. Talbot ? " 

" I think it is quite possible, madam." 

" With respect to a house. I cut an advertisement from 
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' The Times ' newspaper which I think very appropriate. I 
have it here in my purse. You are near the light, will you 
read that and tell me what you think of it." 

Tom took the cutting, and read it with some perplexity. 

"Will you be good enough to read it aloud for Lady Betty's 
benefit F " said Mrs. St. Cyr. 

" ' It is pleasing to observe in these enlightened times, ' " 
Tom read, " ' that the eulogies of all classes hath been bestowed 
upon Dr. Solomon's Cordial Balm of Gilead and Elixer of 
Guaiacum, prepared only at the repertorium, and considered by 
the faculty as the most soothing ' " 

Mrs. St. Cyr interrupted him, and with many apologies for 
her mistake, produced and offered the advertisement she 
intended for him ; he read it aloud while Lady Betty smothered 
her laughter. 

" ' To be let, from Christmas, a neat house, known as Mr. 
Johnson's, Park Lane, suitable to a modern genteel family, at 
a rental of ninety-five pounds per annum.' " 

" That is it. What do you think of Park Lane, Mr Talbot ? " 

" It is a very agreeable part of London." 

" I am delighted with your approval, and if you will be so 
good as to escort us we will go and see it to-morrow. I hope 
and trust it may not be taken. I shall want some additions in 
the way of furniture, but as I am pretty well supplied with 
china, that will not cost me a great deal. You think I have 
enough china to appear genteel, Mr. Talbot ? " 

" Ample," said Tom, and he added to himself, " and enough 
besides for a genteel museum." 

" Well, then, I consider the house in Park Lane as good as 
taken and furnished, and all that we now want is an agreeable 
circle of acquaintances — and that, Mr. Talbot, I shall count 
upon your successful efforts to obtain." 

At this moment dinner was announced, and whatever Tom 
might have had to say in objection to this arrangement, 
remained unsaid, for Lady Betty, who had a capital appetite, 
which she was not ashamed of, rose from her seat with a cry of 
satisfaction as soon as the maid appeared at the door. 

In obedience to the dictates of "good breeding," Mrs. St. 
Cyr gave a general turn to conversation, and allowed it to 
meander slowly along during the repast, without either hin- 
drance or assistance from herself — her mind still being en- 
grossed in the one great scheme of her life. 

The moment they returned to the drawing-room she re-opened 
the subject with renewed vigour, starting with the assumption 
that Tom had agreed to give his time to making acquaintances 
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at the clubs, coffee-houses, and assemblies, whom he would 
forthwith introduce to the ladies in their new home, the neat 
house iu Park Lane. 

Tom would have been dull indeed had he not detected from 
Mrs. St. Cyr's observations the principal object she had in view, 
and that did not encourage him to look more favourably at the 
prospect of a season in London. 

"Hum!" said he to himself. "Perhaps I shall be lucky 
enough to meet with Lady Betty's interesting preserver — the 
artist she has lost sight of for three months, and when she has 
him at her feet, and as many suitors besides as I can rake to- 
gether, I may be permitted to retire from the scene." 

Tom's discontent was stimulated by perceiving that his gloom 
served only to divert Lady Betty. She had seated herself at 
the table with paper and pencil at the commencement of the 
evening, and devoted herself to sketching ; but more than once 
when she raised her bead their eyes met, and he found a 
merry twinkle in hers which he knew was not provoked by 
any mirthfulness in his. His dulness was at length perceived 
by Mrs. St. Cyr, who taking it as a sign that he would be glad of 
a little variety, brought her discourse to a conclusion with a sigh. 

" My love, what have you been designing ? " she asked of 
Lady Betty. 

" A portrait from memory, mamma dear— the portrait of a 
dear, dear friend." 

Tom pricked his ears, for Lady Betty's voice was sad. 

" Let me look at it, my sweet one. Lady Betty has great 
skill with the pencil, and excels in the water-colours — she has 
taken several prizes, and been highly complimented by her 
master. Oh, my dear ! this is too had of you — you are really 
too satiric ! Yet 'tis an excellent portrait of the dear old 
gentleman, i protest. Mr. Talbot, you shall give me your 
opinion of the production." 

The sketch was a spirited caricature of an elderly gentleman 
in an antiquated costume. 

" It is admirably drawn, and very droll," said Tom. " Do 1 
understand that it is the portrait of a friend ? " 

" The portrait of her own drawing-master — the brother of 
the ladies at whose school Lady Betty has received her educa- 
tion. But he is something more to her than a teacher, for 
when she was quite a child he saved her from drowning." 

"With a boat-hook!" exclaimed Lady Betty, clasping her 
hands in mock emotion. 

" And his name is Philip Norman. I trust, my love, he has 
got better of the lumbago." 
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" What a fool I have been ! " said Tom to himself. Then 
his spirits revived ; he became gay, and spoke of the coming 
events in Loudon with positive enthusiasm. 

When they separated for the night — Mrs. St. Oyr being 
occupied in trimming the wick of the candle for Tom's use — 
Lady Betty gave her hand to him, and said in a low voice and 
with an arch smile : 

" You will never be jealous again ? " 

And he answered, " Never ; " snatching her finger tips to his 
lips, and pressing a silent kiss upon them, while his very soul 
seemed to flame in his eyes. 

Never ! What solemn word is more lightly used? 



CIIAPTEll XV 

THE ESTABLISHMENT IN PABK LANK. 

" My love ! " said Mrs. St. Cyr to Lady Betty, as she sat sur- 
rounded by her china in the drawing-room of the neat house 
in Park Lane, " I must admit that I am greatly disappointed in 
Mr. Talbot." 

" Why, mamma ? He has not altered." 

" That is precisely my reason for feeling disappointment. 
Except that he has had his hair cut in accordance with the 
fashion, he is not a pin better than he was the first day we saw 
him. He dresses as plainly as a Quaker, and he absolutely 
laughs at the Prince of Wales. Now what sort of society is 
likely to be introduced to us by a man who makes a mock of 
the finest gentleman in Europe ? " 

" He has introduced us to all the friends he knows in 
London." 

" And we should have been quite as well without them. 
Two of them were bearded like savages, a third could talk of 
nothing but the wild beasts he had shot in foreign parts, a 
fourth wore a coat that was threadbare, and their main object 
seemed to be to eat as much as possible at dinner, and make 
fun of the aristocracy. I declare Mr. Talbit seems to draw his 
friends from the meanest classes of society, and I consider he 
is wanting in respect to bring such men here at all." 

" He only did it to oblige you ; he appears ill at ease the 
whole time they are with us." 

" It is as much on their account as ours." 

" Possibly. But he warned us that his friends were unused 
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to ladies' society. You have one consolation, mamma — from 
the evident satisfaction these gentlemen had in bidding us 
adieu, it was clear that they intended never to trouble us 
again with their society." 

" 'Tis extremely provoking. Here have we been in London a 
month, with one of the handsomest chariots in the "West End, 
a servant in livery, a home furnished at an expense which 1 
should have considered it impossible to incur, spent all our 
available money and got into debt besides, and haven't seen a 
man that's worth more than eighty pounds a year." 

" You forget Mr. Talbot, whom we see every day." 

" My love, we did not go to all this expense for him. In 
my opinion, you might have made him engage himself to you 
before ever we left Winchmore." 

" It is not too late now, mamma, perhaps." 

" There is no doubt he would marry you to-morrow, if you 
encouraged him, but you know that I have more expanded 
views. I would have you marry a title, my love — with money 
of course, and it is for that purpose alone I came to London, 
and undertook all these terrible expenses. Why do you shake 
your head, my dear F " 

" Because 1 think you are not quite truthful in saying 
that." 

" I admit I anticipated certain pleasures for myself — but 
what have we found ? What enjoyment is there in riding 
about in our chariot when there is not a soul to bow to ? " 

" I find enjoyment in looking about me — in seeing people 
and rich dresses — in feeling the fresh air — in the rapid motion 
— in everything." 

" That is the fault of youth — when you get my age " 

" I hope I shall be just as faulty," said Lady Betty, con- 
cluding Mrs. St. Cyr's sentence, and laughing cheerfully. 

" 'Tis no better at the playhouse," continued Mrs. St. Oyr, 
still in a tone of discontent. " What is the use of a side-box ? 
I protest we should be as well off in the pit." 

" Better for seeing, I think." 

" People who can afford the side boxes don't go to the play 
to see so much as to be seen ; to run in and out of each other's 
boxes, banging the doors to attract attention." 

" I never enjoyed anything more than ' The Road to Ruin.' " 

" And I never anything less. A comedy they called it. It 
might have been the most doleful tragedy for any amusement 
I could find in it. I felt perfectly wretched to see every one 
laughing, staring at each other, and nodding at friends. When 
people spy at us through their glasses, 'tis with a kind of who- 
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the-Dickens-can-that-be look on their faces, and no one even 
bowed to us, except one of Mr. Talbot's bearded savages in the 
back row of the pit ; a fine compliment indeed — and I with 
feathers on my head that cost twelve pounds." 

" Perhaps he would not have bowed, if they had not at- 
tracted his observation." 

" That is not what we are talking about. I repeat I have 
reason to be disappointed in Mr. Talbot. I am sure I miss no 
opportunity of hinting my wishes to him, but he takes no 
notice. He will not be gay and spirited." 

Mrs. St. Cyr fanned herself in silence for a minute, then 
continued : 

" A gentleman with money can always make friends. If he 
would only go into some of the card-rooms — Brooks' or 
White's — he would find many fine gentlemen only too glad to 
make his acquaintance." 

" Gentlemen seeking his acquaintance because he has money, 
would do so chiefly because they have none ; and they are not 
the kind of gentlemen you wish to know." 

" There you are in error. These fine gentlemen without 
money are bound to know fine gentlemen with money, or they 
could not live at all ; and when they cannot afford to pay for 
a dinner to their rich friends, they are only too glad to take 
them to dine at somebody else's expense. And that is how 
your fine gentleman without money makes himself useful, and 
contrives to keep himself in favour with all parties." 

Lady Betty laughed. 

" I see nothing to laugh at, my love. As I have said — all I 
can do by hinting I have done without effect ; and I think 
you now ought to suggest in a pleasant manner to Mr. Talbot, 
that you would like him to go to the card-rooms and — 
and " 

" Lose his money in making friends to be his rivals — hey, 
mamma ? "Well, I will — that is he knocking at the door now 
— I will ask him when he comes in." 

" Then for Heaven's sake let me get out of the room as 
quickly as possible ! " cried Mrs. St. Oyr, starting up from her 
seat in alarm. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

TOM PROPOSES — LADY BETTY DISPOSES. 

Lady Betty was tambouring, she continued working with a 
grave expression on her young face until the door opened and 
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Tom Talbot entered the room ; then she raised her head, 
stuck her needle in the canvas, and holding out her hand, wel- 
comed the friend with a smile. 

" Come and sit beside me. I have something to say to you. 
Mamma and I have been talking about you. She has tbis 
moment left the room." 

Tom seated himself on the sofa by her side, while she, 
taking her needle again, resumed her work. 

" Do you know mamma's motive in coming to London — in 
spending more than she can afford — in keeping a yellow 
chariot, and selling my poor pigeons ? " she asked, when Tom 
after making a few conventional remarks, waited for her to 
speak. 

" I believe I do," he replied. 

" She wishes me to marry well." 

" No one kno.wing you could wish anything else than that, 
Lady Betty." 

" The difficulty is to find a suitable husband for me. The 
friends she knew fourteen years ago are dispersed and lost. 
She knows no one except the gentlemen you have introduced, 
and they are not altogether satisfactory — from her point of 
view." 

" Her point of view may not be yours, and it is you who are 
chiefly to be considered." 

" I may not agree with mamma on all points, but I am quite 
at one with her in regarding your friends as unmarriageable. 
Is there any one of them whom you would have tried to make 
my husband ? " 

" No ; but I would not willingly give your hand to the 
noblest, worthiest man in the world, though he were my 
dearest friend." 

A smile stole over Lady Betty's face as she leaned over her 
tambour. 

" Mamma wishes you to go to one of the card clubs and 
find me a husband there." 

" Does Mrs. St. Oyr take me for a perfect fool? " asked Tom, 
with a laugh. 

Lady Betty made no reply, but worked on steadily. 

" It is odd," continued Tom ; " I was at White's last night, 
and lost fifty guineas to the prettiest gentleman in the room. 
A charming man — handsome, polite, refined, and becoming the 
dress of a gentleman so well as to force one to admiration. 1 
never lost my money so willingly in my life, and when we parted 
I begged him to exchange cards that we might meet again 
under more amiable conditions." 
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" Do you intend to see him a second time ? " asked Lady 
Betty, looking up from her work. 

" I have seen him a second time. I sought him this morn- 
ing, so much had he fascinated me. We walked together in 
the park, and separated — ten minutes since, and not a hundred 
yards from this house." 

Lady Betty returned to her embroidery, and worked in 
silent thoughtfulness. 

" He is exactly the kind of man your mamma is continually 
talking to me about, the sort of man she would make you 
marry if she could, and for that reason I did not ask him to 
come with me here." 

" That was ungenerous," Lady Betty said, calmly. 

" It is ungenerous, selfish, mean — what you will," he cried ; 
"say that withal I lose my self-esteem — what then ? A man 
will sacrifice more than that to possess a diamond, and if he 
will sacrifice so much for a mere stone that has its value in so 
many pounds, shillings and pence, shall I hesitate at losing so 
little to gain that which is above all price ! " 

He took her hand from the frame and pushed the tambour 
away, and she, awed by the earnestness with which he spoke, 
and the passion which burned in his eye and trembled on his 
lips, looked with large-eyed wonder in his pale face. 

" I have thought of you day and night," he continued, " and 
tried not to think. I have left this house saying, ' I will 
return no more,' and ere the night had come counted the hours 
until morning, impatient to see you again. I have said, ' I will 
not love,' and I love." 

" You frighten me, and you are crushing my hand." 

" I am not master of myself," he said, relaxing his close 
grasp, yet retaining her hand between his palms with a gentle- 
ness that corresponded to the tender tone to which his voice 
sank ; "I did not intend to say what I have said; 'tis my heart 
and not my brain that governs my will." 

" Would you unsay your words ? " 

" Not for the world," he cried, quickly ; " I say again — I 
love you, dear." 

He did not fall upon his knee, he did not attempt to kiss her, 
for there was no blush upon Lady Betty's cheek, no bashful 
yielding of her eyes, to show a responding love. Lady Betty 
was struggling to overcome her astonishment, and look at the 
situation in a clear and reasonable manner. 

" Say something to me, dear ; do not look at me in such 
chilling silence." 

"I do not understand; I am still confused," said Lady Betty, 
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touched by the sadness of Tom's voice, and the piteous 
supplication in his eyes as he looked upon her blank face. 
" Tell me why you wished to leave me if you loved me, and 
why, loving me, you wished not to love me." 

" It was because I feared I could not make you happy, the 
end of loving being marriage and life-long union. Our tastes, 
I saw, were at variance. The whirl of life and fashion that 
you sigh to gain I thought I might sigh to quit." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Lady Betty, her eyes quickening with 
intelligent light. 

" But that is a trifle. I can conform my tastes with yours, 
make your pleasures nJne ; follow the world from London to 
Cheltenham, Cheltenham to Bath, and dress myself, if you 
will, in any extravagance that fashion invents. What will 
that matter if I love ? " 

Lady Betty looked at Tom no longer with astonishment or 
coldness in her eyes, but in kind compassion and tender sym- 
pathy ; yet he dared not take her in his arms. 

" Tom," she said, after a moment's silence, and she spoke 
with frank freedom, "Tom, I love you better than any one in 
the world, and so I will not conceal a single thought from you. 
You have made a woman of me, and in a few words taught me 
to look at the great event of a woman's life seriously, as one 
should look at it. I have talked of marriage as a school-gir] 
and a child, with no thought for the time when the orange- 
blossom fades." 

She felt the two strong hands trembling above and below 
her fingers ; she took her disengaged hand and laid it upon the 
back of his. 

" I have said I love you better than any one in the world — 
that may be no flattery to you," she said with brief return to 
her customary tone of badinage; "for you have taken piwaa 
to show me only your least attractive friends, but I do not 
love as you love. I forget you frequently, and if I do foolish 
or ungenerous things it is not for your sake. 'Tis gratitude 
more than anything that animates me, a maturer form of 
cupboard love, the affection of children for those who make 
them presents and take them about to spectacles. I am 
thoughtless, hair-brained — neither wise nor experienced, yet 
I feel that if I loved as you love, and my soul were bound to a 
dead heart that absorbed the generous warmth and returned 
none, I should wish myself dead." 

" But yours is no dead heart, 'tis one that even now responds 
to mine ; its warmth is in this gentle hand, in your cheek, and 
moistening eye." 
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Lady Betty shook her head. " You mistake my sentiment," 
said she. " Be guided by your sense, Tom. What am I ? A 
young 1 and untried girl. I have flesh and blood like yours, 
and one day I too may love with all my soul — wildly, 
irrationally, desperately, even to the loss of all I hold now 
most dear. And if the one I love is not my husband, what 
happiness in this world can there be for him or me ? No, 
Tom, dear — for I may call you by that name and not be mis- 
understood, feeling so tenderly towards you, sympathising 
with you, quite yearning for your happiness, as I do — it would 
be the cruellest, most heartless act of my life to accept your 
love, to give you my hand, doubting as I doubt." 

" Do not think of me," Tom cried, " or if you will, think 
only of the happiness you can give me. I ask for no more love 
than you have now. It is more than ten thousand wives have 
to give their husbands. Think only of yourself, and that in 
marrying me you secure a faithful friend whose only thought 
will be to make you happy." 

"And looking at it from that selfish point of view, can I 
believe that you will make me happy ? " 

"Can you. doubt it?" 

" Yes. You are twenty times more jealous than the Moor 
in the play. You are angry if a man looks at me — though I 
do you the justice to think you would be equally angry if they 
didn't — you look as if you would like to kill the young gentle- 
men who put up their glasses at me in the crush-room of the 
theatre, and will find a dozen excuses to avoid passing a knot 
of dandies in the park. That amuses me very much now, and 
I may tell you that I take a great delight in making you fume 
with rage against some poor harmless military gentleman, or 
over-dressed fop ; but I assure you it would distress me greatly 
to be doubted if I were your loyal wife." 

" I will cure myself of jealousy — 'tis a contemptible, 
unmanly fault," cried Tom. 

" Do, Tom," said Lady Betty, withdrawing her hand, and 
subtly drawing the tambour frame between herself and him, 
while he was still thinking over his own failing. "Do, and 
by the time you have overcome that weakness, if I am not 
married to somebody else, it is very possible I shall be glad to 
marry you." 

She said this with a light laugh, and her fingers were once 
more engaged upon the tambour. 



<*-2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

&E11ABD CEEWE. 

Tom Talbot sat in his chamber with a book in his hand. 
Suddenly he closed the work and flung it to the other end of 
the room, albeit it was the " Paradise Lost " of John Milton, 
and deserved more reverential treatment. But when a man is 
disgusted with himself, Paradise itself would fail to please 
him. 

" I deserve contempt," said he, " for who with a spark of 
manliness would grudge a sweet girl the homage she deserves, 
or descend to mean shifts for depriving her of admiration. 
And how on earth can a woman love a man she cannot 
respect ? What is the hour ? Two. I will find Mr. Crewe, 
and induce him to go with me to Park Lane this very day." 

Tom caught up his hat — made a couple of strides towards 
the door, paused with his hand on the latch a moment, then 
turned about, looked at his legs, at his sleeves, and at the 
reflection of his face in the glass at the other end of the room. 

The result of this inspection was that he made his way into 
the adjoining chamber, where he changed his breeches half-a- 
dozen times, tried the effect of every coat he had in his closet, 
and spent a quarter of an hour in arranging the curls of his 
hair. 

" There's no reason why we shouldn't start fair," said he. 

In pursuance of this idea he entered the shop of a dealer in 
fashionable trifles, on his way to Gerard Crewe's house, and 
demanded a walking stick of the kind most used. 

" Ah ! this is too short by four inches ; it would do for a 
boy, but it is of no use at all to me." 

" I'm sorry I have none other, Sir," said the dealer, " but 
long sticks went out of fashion last year, and short sticks are 
in. I may be able to let you have a long stick next week — if 
the fashion should change." 

" If it is the fashion — I'll have it, though I have to walk 
with it like a monkey." 

" The stick is not used to walk with now, but to carry under 
the arm." 

" Ah ! then the shorter the better. A little extension of 
the fashion and one may carry one's walking stick in the 
breeches' pocket." 

" Just so, Sir. "We must live in hope, Sir. Eye-glasses are 
in again, Sir." 
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"Thank God, lean do without them." 

"Pardon me, Sir. No one can do without a glass now. 
They are not for the wearer's eye, but for the eye of the public, 
and are intended to hang down gracefully from the fob." 

" Then hang me a glass from my fob." 

" Now, Sir — there — so you look quite the go. You have a 
6nuff box, I presume ? " 

" I never take snuff." 

" Not take snuff ! Dear me, Sir, where have you been these 
last three months ? " 

" Give me a snuff box and some snuff," said Tom, with a 
gulp. 

" There's a beauty, Sir, for ten guineas — worth twelve." 

" That will do — where is the snuff ? " 

" The apprentice has gone out to the 'bacconist's to buy it, 
Sir." 

By the time the apprentice returned Tom had purchased two 
finger rings, a diamond for his cravat, and half-a-dozen seals to 
keep company with his glass, and with these acquisitions he left 
the shop, highly gratified with his purchases. 

At Gerard Crewe's house he was informed by the servant, 
who answered his knock, that Mr. Crewe had gone to take the 
air in the park, as was his daily habitude from the hour of two 
till four, when he was not detained at home by visitors. 

Tom made his way to the park, where he was fortunate 
enough to meet his new acquaintance — whose tall, graceful 
figure he detected in the distance the moment he passed the 
King's Gate. He was alone, walking with his hands crossed at 
his back, and looking from side to side of the alley as he passed 
slowly along. 

Tom pursued and came up to him as he stopped in front of a 
thorn whose buds were just pushing through the sheaf. 

The greeting of the men was warm for those who had so 
recently become acquainted. 

"I hoped to meet you to-day," said Gerard, "indeed, I hoped 
to see you yesterday, but was disappointed, You were not at 
Brooks' last night." 

" Xo. You were?" 

" I am there every night." 

" You like play." 

"On the contrary, [ dislike it at much as any man can.'' 

" That is a strange reason for frequenting a gaming-house." 

" Not at all ; for it is because I dislike play that I win. 
Success or failure never excites me. I play with unvarying 
equanimity, and that gives me an advantage over the generality 
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of players. I should not have won your money had our tempers 
been alike." 

Tom looked at his companion and was silent. Gerard, with 
perfect calm upon his pale thin face, walked along with his 
hands still behind him. After a few moments' silence, l.o 
continued : 

" Mr. Talbot, I am a gambler — not in the ordinary sense. I 
do not play from infatuation, weakness, inclination. I have no 
such excuse— 1 play from purely mercenary motives — and the 
only difference between me and the common wretch who plays 
with three cards at a fair is, that I use no fraud." 

" Why have you told me this ? " asked Tom. 

" Because, in the grasp of your hand, in the expression of 
your eyes, 1 have found a warmth something more than 
common ; because if we are to be friends, it is necessary you 
should know at the outset, what sort of man I am." 

" Your honesty, at least, commands respect ; and there's my 
hand again, Sir, as a proof that my friendship is not lessened 
by your candour. For a truth I cannot like the manner in 
which you live, but since one fixes no blame on the lawyer who 
saves the man who deserves to be hanged, and hangs the man 
who ought to be spared, I see no reason for being too critical 
upon you. Yet for all that, I wish you were of another trade, 
and it seems to me that the faculty which makes you success- 
ful at the gaming-table would make you a creditable name in a 
higher vocation — 'tis a thousand pities " — Tom paused, to muse 
in silence with his thumb and finger on his chin — his eyes upon 
the ground. Gerard seemed unwilling to influence him by a 
word. 

" You would make an admirable general," said Tom, looking 
up suddenly. 

" But a bad soldier." 

" True, and that would hinder you from rising — even were it 
possible to rise — to such a rank. Your abilities would serve 
you as a financier, a banker." 

For response, Gerard stopped by the park paling, and turning 
to a soot-grimed sheep browsing by the side, said : 

" God made you as good as other sheep. On ' the downs 
mayhap you would be white, certainly you would be healthier 
and happier, but inexorable fate brought you to London, and 
set you to graze on a pasture foul with soot and mud, poordevil ! 
and one is puzzled to know whether you were not by nature 
born a black sheep. I have thought of what I might have been 
and what I am so often and so long that I am weary of the 
theme." 
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" I don't believe in fate governing a man," said Tom, bluntly. 
" If a sheep bad the faculties of a man be -would give his master 
the slip and scamper back to the downs. But there is no 
reason because a sheep cannot behave like a man, that a man 
should behave like a sheep. It isn't English to be a slave with- 
out making a stout fight for liberty." 

" Can you give a coward courage F " asked Gerard, quietly. 

" 31 r. Crewe— Gerard, I have said what I thought freely to 
you, for my feeling towards you is net of a lukewarm kind. 
'Tis our custom to say unpleasant things to our friends, and 
make ourselves agreeable to those we care not two pins for. 
But if I said that you were cowardly, I refuse to believe that 
you are a coward." 

" Yet I am. Not physically perhaps. I am too cold for that. 
I felt no more agitation in walking along this park with my 
seconds to meet Henry Grattan, than 1 feel in walking with you 
now. But morally, I am a poltroon, and to one of your robust 
constitution, that kind of feebleness will seem more despicable 
even than the other. I dare not face the possibilities that must 
attend relinquishing my present mode of existence." 

" What are they ? " * 

" The possibility of being compelled to serve in a draper's 
shop — lying to sell a few yards of stuff to a suspicious woman, 
or to sit from morning till night at a desk in a dreary office — 
leading the life of a broken horse that grinds a mill and stops 
only to eat and to sleep. The possibility of having to eat coarse 
food, to wear unpleasant clothes, to live with vulgar people, to 
sacrifice the delicate pleasures of art, and music, and literature, 
to be parsimonious and niggardly, of avoiding one's creditors, 
of grudging half-a-crown to a servant " 

" Enough ! You have said enough to convince me that a 
man may be as wretched with three hundred a year, as another 
with nothing at all." 

Tom turned the conversation to a general subject which 
allowed him to pursue an undercurrent of thought. He was 
not narrow in his judgment of men. For Gerard, he had a 
liking undiminished by the revelation he had chosen to make. 
He divided men into two classes, those who had faults and con- 
cealed them, and those who had faults and confessed them : 
and he preferred the latter. Nevertheless, he could not make 
up his mind to carry out his intention of introducing Gerard to 
Lady Betty. Gerard might be a gentleman, and as good as any 
who did not pursue his vocation, but he was a gamester, and 
in that very word there was something which made it distaste- 
ful to associate him with the girl he loved. Accident disposed 
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the event, for while he was still in dubitation, tney turned into 
the promenade, and came face to face with Mrs. St. Oyr and 
Lady Betty. 

Mrs. St. Oyr stopped, and after a glance at Gerard Crewe, 
gave Tom her hand with a more gracious smile than she had 
accorded him for many days, and then made a profound courtesy 
to the companion whom he was thus compelled to introduce. 

" Our chariot wheel has broken a spoke: so we are com- 
pelled to take the air on foot," Mrs. St. Oyr explained — " which 
is inconvenient, having no escort. However, I trust, Mr. Tal- 
bot, that if you and Mr. Crewe have nothing more engaging on 
hand, you will remedy the default." 

The gentlemen replied with a suitable compliment, and the 
ladies resumed their walk, flanked, Mrs. St. Oyr by Tom Talbot, 
Lady Betty by Gerard Crewe. 

Mrs. St. Cyr engaged Tom in a personal conversation to the 
end that Gerard should have the exclusive pleasure of Lady 
Betty's society, but this did not prevent Tom from making use 
of those arms which he had so recently acquired for the pur- 
pose of winning the admiration of Lady Betty. He flourished 
his cane, rattled the seals at his fob, and did not forget to use 
his snuff-box, giving it a very pretty tap before returning it to 
his pocket. Mrs. St. Cyr smiled approval, and whispered low : 

" Quite the bel air, I assure you, Mr. Talbot." 

Highly flattered, Tom repeated the application, and would 
have had no reason to regret his elegant performance, but that 
Lady Betty, turning towards him, put a question at the very 
moment when his features were paralysed by a vain effort to 
sneeze. 

When they came to the end of the promenade and changed 
their positions 1o return, Lady Betty contrived to place her 
mamma next to Gerard, and to fall back in their rear with 
Tom. 

" This is kind of you," murmured Tom, pressing the hand 
that Lady Betty laid on his arm to her side. " You have made 
me happy." 

" 'Tis more than you deserve. Not only would you deprive 
me of seeing your charming friend, but your ratan, your seals, 
your tobacco-box — everything that you know I adore, you con- 
ceal from me. Cruel man ! If I had only seen you taking 
snuff before you made your proposal ! — " 

Tom did not reply to Lady Betty's badinage. He saw nothing 
to laugh at in being rejected, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SOUCI ET SANS SOUCI. 

" Gebakd," said Tom, some fourteen or fifteen days after the 
introduction in the park, " you must come with me to Park 
Lane." 

" And why must I, my dear Tom ? ' 

" Because I have not the ingenuity and impudence to invent 
any further excuses for you. Every day, for the past fortnight 
I have been charged to bring you to dinner, to lunch, to tea, to 
look at the china, and what not, and every day I have told a 
lie to extenuate your refusal." 

" A little more practice, and you will be perfect in the art," 
said Gerard, laughing. 

" On the contrary — I get more nervous every day, and stam- 
mer over my fabrication to such an extent, that no one could 
believe me. And now it is thought that I purposely keep you 
away from my friends — from a jealous motive." 

Gerard laughed again ; then grew grave. Tom continued : 

" I know the delicate feeling that has kept you from the 
house, but you may waive all objections on that score, for this 
morning, failing to find any plausible pretence for your absence, 
I ventured to hint the truth to Mrs. St. Cyr, who no sooner 
heard that you were a gamester than she burst out into an 
eulogy of gaming and placed you on a level at once with the 
finest gentleman in Europe — intending that of course as a com- 
pliment to you. I assure you that instead of regarding your 
profession as a disadvantage, she looks upon it as the necessary 
qualification of a fine gentleman. Knowing what you are, she 
is more than ever anxious to became intimately acquainted 
with you." 

" And you, Tom, hoping to make Lady Betty your wife — 
are you willing that I should associate with her ? " 

" There is but one answer to that," said Tom, and he held 
out his hand to his friend. 

The following morning Gerard accompanied Tom to Park 
Lane, and from that time he became a frequent visitor. 

He did not attempt to conceal from Tom that he visited Mrs. 
St. Cyr for the pleasure of Lady Betty's society ; and Tom did 
his best to accept his position with manful resignation — albeit 
that position became more difficult to sustain — his trials harder 
to bear each succeeding day. 

The weather continuing fine, the little party walked fre- 
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quently in the park, and scarcely ever met without Mrs. St. Oyr 
adding one or two names to the rapidly increasing list of 
acquaintances. For Gerard was well known to the fashion- 
able loungers there, and Mrs. St. Cyr obtained introductions to 
them by plain, straightforward audacity. 

"Here comes the gentleman who bowed to you the day 
before yesterday, Mr. Crewe — I beg you will introduce me," 
Mrs. St. Cyr would say, and Gerard had no option but to do 
as was demanded of him. The audacity, however, was never 
resented, for the gentlemen were only too delighted to have 
the opportunity of speaking to pretty Lady Betty. So the proud 
mother began to experience the delights she had anticipated ; 
and on the day a real live Marquis paid a visit to them and 
made eyes at Lady Betty, whenever mamma pretended to look 
another way, she felt that her cup of mortal happiness was 
well nigh full. 

It was only natural that Tom should sink in her estimation 
as others rose ; indeed it may be said in her extenuation that 
be was less entertaining than he had been, and suffered by 
comparison with the fashionable young bucks who presented 
themselves in their most agreeable aspect. 

" I protest that Mr. Talbot is getting perfectly objectionable," 
she said to Lady Betty. " He is always three or four days 
behind the fashion, and when he wears a new coat he seems 
ashamed of it. The first day he wore his diamond ring lie 
turned it round to hide the stone. He is perfectly incompre- 
hensible ! and then his face is sometimes the colour of parch- 
ment — his eyes dull — and his nose is inclined to be red. ' He 
cannot help that ' — did you say. My love, what nonsense you 
talk. We are not barbarians. And what would be the vise of 
science and discovery, if one could not remedy the defects of 
nature. If London does not agree with bim, I wish he would 
go away. No, my dear, I did not say so two months ago, it is 
very true ; but Mr. Talbot did not require change then. He 
was bright, and cheerful, and amiable. Now, he says nothing 
— or if he does it is so extremely sarcastic and unpleasant, that 
one wishes he would do the other thing — and whenever we 
have a visitor he is sullen, he scowls, and his complexion grows 
worse than ever. . 

" Well, he may do his utmost to be agreeable — I will not 
contradict that — and he may be faithful and kind. I don't for- 
get the presents he gave us on New Year's day, but he can give 
you nothing more before your birthday, and that is not until 
the autumn — as for me, one does not have birthdays at my age 
— and so I repeat, it would be better for him if he carried out 
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his intention of going abroad for a time ; and I do not think in 
6peaking of him you ought to call him ' dear Tom.' 

" Two or three gentlemen have asked me what relation he is 
to you in consequence of your addressing him as ' Tom,' and 
his position here must seem altogether anomalous and un- 
pleasant to our visitors. 'Tom' is far too familiar, and 
encourages the young man with hopes that are not likely to 
be realised; Mr. Talbot or Thomas would sound better, my 
love. "You might suggest in an amiable manner, of course, 
that a little change would do him good. . . 

" My dear, who does want to discard old friends when they 
cease to be useful — what a preposterous idea ! Not [, certainly. 
But I cannot consider Mr. Talbot an old friend ; he is not more 
than three-and-thirty, and we have only known him two 
months or so. It is entirely for his own good that I wish him 
to leave us for a while — say until July — your birthday is in 
August. , . . 

" Well, I declare, that slipped my memory — he is useful 
when there are four. But I object to that term ' harpooning,' 
sweetest. If I take Mr. Talbot's arm in order that you may 
walk with Mr. Crewe or another, that cannot be called har- 
pooning. 'Tis a vulgar phrase. 

" To be sure he does take the place of a brother, and with- 
out some such kind of attendant, we could not go about as we 
do, and accept attentions from gentlemen we know so slightly 
— there is something in that. 

" And then he is liberal and suffers us to pay for nothing, 
and the expenses attending play-going are more than I can 
afford — the tradesfolk are quite irritating in their demands for 
payment. ' Cash will oblige,' is wrote at the foot of every bill 
that comes in. 

" Ah, well! perhaps it will be better to say nothing to Mr. 
Talbot about leaving England at present. Don't laugh, my 
love. 1 was thinking how unhappy he would be to leave us." 

And so poor Tom was tolerated by Mrs. St. Cyr, and per- 
mitted to make himself useful — to take a back seat in his own 
box — to carry the ladies' shawls and cloaks — to escort Mrs. St. 
Cyr, while one more favoured conducted Lady Betty, and to 
pay whenever it was possible. More than once he secretly dis- 
charged a tradesman's bill, an obligation which Mrs. St. Cyr 
carefully overlooked rather than wound his feelings by 
acknowledgment, or to encounter Lady Betty's indignant 
protest. 

He was not happy — far from it, h would have been well 
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for him if he had been banished from Park Lane. A few 
months of travel might have restored partly his old equanimity 
and indifference. But what lover ever seeks forgetfulness of 
his woes ? 

Lady Betty was familiar with him, playful with him, 
neglectful of him, and occasionally compassionate to him. But 
the girl was brimful of life and high spirits ; she could not be 
sentimental — far less serious for more than five minutes at a 
time. Lady Betty Sans-souci, Tom called her. How could 
she be to him other than she was, being so thoughtless, so 
sensitive to pleasurable emotion, so delighted with variety, so 
intoxicated with flattery, and the glitter and excitement of the 
life around her ? 

Tom struggled gallantly through all to suppress the jealous 
revolt of his nature. He knew that his fault was jealousy, 
and he bravely set himself not to subdue the object, of his 
jealousy, but to'subdue himself; to be generous to the girl he 
loved, and bear his misfortunes manfully. The tear that Lady 
Betty one night shed for him was merited. For the successful 
effort of a strong man to suffer and not to cry out — to put up 
with neglect, and conceal his sorrow is more touching than the 
most eloquent poetry. It is more pathetic than death itself, 
for is it not harder to live and endure, than to give up one's 
breath and cease to suffer — to fight than to fly ? 

Tom was a hero — not of the perfect immaculate kind, but of 
the order of English gentlemen. He had faults, not a few — 
but his virtues outweighed them, and sent that end of the 
scale to kick the beam. Few of those who knew him re- 
cognised his heroic qualities. It was significant of his lovable- 
ness that his friends at the very offset called him " Tom." 
There are men who are never known by their Christian name ; 
they are to be pitied and — mistrusted. 

Lady Betty admired him for his virtues — his strength and 
honesty — and loved him for his faults — and they formed the 
larger constituent in the sum of qualities for which she 
valued him. It was a fault to be jealous — a fault to submit 
to her neglect, a fault to forgive the slights she put upon him, 
a fault to patiently follow her in the path which was all 
rose petals for her, all thorns for him, a fault to submit to tne 
selfish tyranny of mamma — but did not each of these faults 
carry a proof of his love for her that was wanting in all the 
compliment and flattery of the brilliant train of admirers ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE INVITATION 

Oxe afternoon In the beginning of April, Tom arrived at the 
house in Park Lane, carrying two bouquets. He had engaged 
a box at the opera, and the bouquets were for Lady Betty and 
Mrs. St. Cyr. Lady Betty was always grateful for flowers, 
and never failed to reward her lover for a bouquet with five 
minutes' sweetness ; and so, expectant of happiness, Tom ran 
up-stairs, and entered the drawing-room with a light foot and 
a cheerful face. Gerard Crewe was sitting with the ladies, 
who were talking with much excitement. 

" Oh, Tom ! what do you think ? " exclaimed Lady Betty, 
springing up from her seat and clapping her hands, as he 
entered. 

"Not the slightest idea," answered Tom, standing still with 
the bouquets in his hands. 

" Why, Mr. Crewe has obtained invitations for us from Mrs. 
Walker, for her mask ball." 

Tom turned to a side-table and laid down the bouquets, 
conscious that they could claim no attention in the presence 
of this strong centre attraction — in fact he received never a 
word of thanks for them — saying as he did so : 

" Gerard is fortunate." 

" An invitation for Lady Betty and me," said Mrs. St. Cyr, 
in order that Tom should at once understand that he was not 
included. 

" I am sorry I could not get one for you also, Tom," said 
Gerard. " But you know how difficult they are to procure for 
Mrs. Walker's entertainments at all times, and this is to be 
especially brilliant," said Gerard. 

" The Prince of Wales is to be there, and the Marchioness 
of Donegal, and Mrs. Pitz-Herbert," said Mrs. St. Cyr 
impressively. 

" You are going, of course," said Tom to Gerard. 

" Yes. The ladies will go under my protection, and be in- 
troduced by me." 

Tom seated himself, and said quietly, raising his eyes to 
Lady Betty : 

" I hope you will enjoy yourself very much." 

He found that she had become suddenly grave. In her own 
delight she had not thought how the prospect of her going to 
a ball without him would affect him. There was regret in her 
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eyes as she looked at him, and she said with tender earnest- 
ness, taking a chair close heside him : 

" I am so sorry that you are not going 1 with me, Tom," and 
she just touched his hand as it rested on the arm of his chair. 

His face lit up with gratitude in the moment, and he 
murmured a few words which were unintelligible to every ear 
hut Lady Betty's. A vocabulary of three words is sufficient 
for lovers. 

Mrs. St. Cyr was already discussing the great question of 
dress, in which Lady Betty quickly joined, and in the next 
half hour the relative merits of every costume in Europe, 
Asia, and the northern part of Africa were argued pro and con. 
A temporary diversion was caused by the announcement of 
dinner, when Mrs. St. Cyr rose promptly and took possession 
of Tom's arm, while Gerard of necessity followed with Lady 
Betty. 

The conversation was renewed as soon as the party were 
seated at table, and continued with such vivacity, that it was 
late when the ladies were ready to go to the theatre ; never- 
theless Mrs. St. Cyr ordered her coachman to drive round by 
Stanhope Street in order that they might see Mrs. Walker's 
house, which stood at the corner, and which was to be thrown 
open for the reception of masks on the first Monday in June. 

The performance had commenced when Mrs. St. Cyr, in a 
gorgeous turban with nodding plumes, took her place in the 
front of the box with Lady Betty. 

"I declare the Prince is in the Royal box," said Mrs. St. 
Cyr, in an excited whisper ; " and there is Mrs. Fitz-Herbert, 
and who is that very distinguished-looking gentleman with 
him, Mr. Crewe ? " 

" My Lord Castlereigh," answered Gerard. 

Tom was disposing of the ladies' mantles at the back of the 
box. 

" Bring your chair between us, Mr. Crewe," said Mrs. St. 
Cyr. " Be careful of my fur if you please, Mr. Talbot. How 
charming the Prince looks — what a dear man ! and to think 
we shall have the felicity of seeing him dance. I am told he 
performs both the Irish and Scotch steps to a marvel. My 
darling, look straight before you, and keep perfectly still. 
The Prince has his spy-glass up, and is looking at you. Oh, 
I feel all of a flutter — my scent bottle if you please, Mr. 
Talbot. There's a gentleman in the box on the right looking 
straight across at you, my love — who can he he P My spy- 
glass if you please, Mr. Talbot. There's Lord Forsith bowing. 

" My love, your front tuft wants a touch on the right. The 
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Prince is looking again. Ah, there's the Marquis Dolgelly in 
the omnibus wanting to bow. My bouquet if you please, 
Mr. Talbot. Here's all the rank and fashion to be sure. 
What a charming opera ! I never enjoyed one so much in my 
life. The Prince can't keep his eyes off you, I protest. Oh, I 
adore the opera — such sentiment, such — what is it all about, 
Mr Talbot P you understand the Italian." 

In this manner Mrs. St. Cyr gave herself up to the delights 
of music, and continued to chat in a tone sufficiently loud to 
prevent any one in the box following a bar of melody until a 
tap at the door of the box announced visitors, and Tom, in his 
customary function of useful friend, opened the door and ad- 
mitted three gentlemen who had come to pay their respects to 
Lady Betty. When they left, Gerard rose and withdrew, 
giving his chair to Tom, with a significant look of sympathy. 

" I hope you are enjoying the music," whispered Tom to 
Lady Betty. 

" To tell you the truth, 1 have heard nothing but mamma's 
voice yet awhile," said she. 

" My darling, the Prince has his spy-glass up again. Mr. 
Talbot, will you see if the door is closed." 

" The door is perfectly fast, madam," answered Tom, tartly, 
without moving, and glaring across the house at the Prince. 

" What an air the Prince has," exclaimed Mrs. St. Cyr. 

" Yes, and a very unpleasant air for a man who has a suffer- 
ing wife, and should set an example of fidelity and honour to 
the people he is to govern." 

" Mr. Talbot ! I beg you will not intrude your republican 
notions here. There are circumstances in connection with 
that unfortunate marriage which should be hushed up and 
concealed." 

" I am precisely of your opinion, Mrs. St. Cyr," answered 
Tom, still scowling at the Prince, who was now toying with 
Mrs. Fitz-Herbert% glove. 

Further discussion was precluded by the fresh arrival of 
visitors, who, occupying the front of the box, left Tom at liberty 
to amuse himself with his own reflections at the back. 

It was useless endeavouring to overcome the discontent 
which agitated him now. He fancied that he was justified in 
regarding the course of events with mistrust and suspicion. 
It was not the laughter of Lady Betty listening to the wit of 
her admirers that agitated him, but the frequent observation 
cast upoJi her by the finest gentleman and the greatest libertine 
in Europe. He could not contemplate with composure the 
prospect of Lady Betty meeting the Prince at the mask-ball. 
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He knew the license accorded to those wearing masks, and his 
jealous love for Lady Betty stimulated his imagination to con- 
ceive as probable a thousand impossible accidents which might 
happen to her, and what protection would the giddy young 
girl have in her foolish mother ? worse than none. When the 
Prince again took up his opera-glass, Tom, tormented to a 
degree bordering on desperation, quitted the box hurriedly, 
unable to stand there and see the privileged rake fix his greedy 
eyes upon Lady Betty. 

He was walking in the corridor, with his eyes on the ground, 
completely unconscious of the people he met and passed, when 
Gerard came to his side. 

" What on earth is the matter, Tom ? Your face is the colour 
of ash, and your hand is cold as ice. Oome and take some 
cognac," said he. 

" Cognac will do me no good. Never mind me, Gerard, go 
to the ladies." 

" Are they alone ? " 

" No, there are three chattering idiots to amuse them." 

"What is the matter?" Gerard repeated, quietly. "Out 
with it, Tom ; you're not jealous of idiots ? " 

" Gerard, can anything be done to prevent Lady Betty 
meeting the Prince of Wales at Mrs. Walker's mask-ball ? " 

Gerard was silent a minute, less astonished by his disease — • 
for he had seen for some time what was going on in his friend's 
mind — than perplexed as to the remedy to be given. 

" Yes," he said, " the actual cards of admission are not yet 
in my possession ; I will tear them up when 1 get them, if you 
will. But first of all you shall come with me into the air, you 
shiver as if you had an ague upon you. Wait here a moment.'' 

Gerard left his side, and Tom advanced to an open door, 
from which he commanded a view of the boxes on either side 
of the house. Lady Betty was looking through her glasses, 
and it seemed to him that she was cooking at the Prince, which 
was not improbable. The Prince was looking on the stage, for 
a wonder, but that did notgreatly lessen Tom's perturbation 
it was enough that Lady Betty's glass was fixed on him. 

" Come," said Gerard, " here is your hat ; put it on. I have 
told Parkes to wait in the box until you return. Now, Tom, let 
us talk of this affair seriously. Do you actually wish that 
Lady Betty shall not go to this ball ? " 

" I cannot bear the thought of that libertine approaching her. 
He has been looking at her ever since she entered the box, and 
she at him." 

" What is more natural P She is the prettiest woman in the 
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house, aud he the prettiest gentleman, as the phrase goes. 
What then ? I do not wish to defend the Prince's character, 
but I ask you, is he worse because his faults are public, than 
dozens of the men who can keep their faults secret, and must be 
met in any ball-room or assembly P Look at the possibilities 
of the case from the most extreme point of view. Supposing 
the Prince dances with Miss St. Cyr — which is one of the most 
improbable things I can imagine, will she in consequence love 
you less, or be less worthy of your love ? If she deserves your 
love she will always be loyal to you, but any restriction you 
put upon her actions must lessen her esteem for you, aud so 
shake her loyalty." 

They had entered a tavern close by the theatre, and there 
Tom sat in apathetic silence, while Gerard used argument to 
bring him to reason. At length he shook off the mood, and 
rousing himself, said : 

" Say no more, Gerard ; my prejudice is not to be cured by 
appeals to my reason, for that is paralysed by these paroxysms 
of jealousy. My own conscience accuses and condemns me of 
something worse than folly. When the fit is upon me I am 
the slave of ray evil passion, a slave meaner to my own percep- 
tion, perhaps, than to yours. Let us return to the theatre; 
see, my hand is firm again. The madman has his lucid intervals. 
Nothing shall hinder Lady Betty following her own inclinations, 
while tbey are harmless to herself." 

"Unhappily," saidGerard, laying his hand on Tom's shoulder, 
"you are not always capable of fudging whether they are 
harmless or not." 

"Then you shall be my guide, Gerard. When I am in 
doubt I will come to you." 

Gerard pressed his friend's hand encouragingly, but he said 
to himself : 

" My poor Tom ! when can you be in doubt ? ' Trifles light 
as air are to the jealous confirmation strong as proofs of holy 
writ.' " 



CHAPTER XX. 

WHO SHOULD WEAB A DIADEM BUT SHE P 

The forthcoming ball was the sole topic of conversation at 
Park Lane. Every visitor was taken into Mrs. St. Cyr's con- 
fidence, his advice accepted with unequivocal expressions of 
approval, and discarded the moment a fresh proposition was 

7 
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advanced. The house was littered from the lumber-roooi to 
the kitchen fire-place with plates of fashions and " e\e?ant 
designs." It was noticeable that each new adviser attempted 
to out-do his predecessor by the gorgeousness of his fancy, and 
that as the ornaments proposed advanced from beads and paste 
to pearls and diamonds, Mrs. St. Oyr grew more thoughtful 
and dissatisfied. 

However, at the end of a week the dressmaker pointed out 
the necessity of an immediate decision, and then in a grand 
final consultation it was agreed to adopt Gerard's suggestion, 
that Mrs. St. Oyr should represent Night, and Lady Betty 
Morning. The great recommendation of this dress to Mrs. St. 
Cyr seemed to be that she could wear her plume of feathers, 
which might be dyed for the occasion at a trifling expense. 

The dressmaker made her calculations, and speedily furnished 
Mrs. St. Oyr with a list of the materials — silk, satin, muslin, 
fine crape, sprigs of flowers and diamonds — with which she must 
be supplied within a couple of days. 

Mrs. St. Oyr took the list, and having jotted down the 
possible cost of each article, and summed .them up in a gra«nd 
total, she hurried up to her bed-room, had an attack of the 
palpitations, and could speak to no one for the rest of the day. 

The next morning when Tom called to inquire after her 
health, he found Mrs. St. Oyr alone in the drawing-room. 
She rose from her seat and greeted him with effusive warmth. 

" I knew you would be the first to call upon me after my 
indisposition," she said. " You are ever so thoughtful, and 
considerate and kind; and I have sent Lady Betty into the 
sitting-room because I wished to have you all to myself for five 
minutes. It is so seldom now that I can have the pleasure of 
a little confidential conversation with a real friend. One's 
time is so occupied by visitors, acquaintances with whom one 
can have no sympathy whatever. We have quite decided 
about the dresses for the ball; Lady Betty is to wear a skirt 
of pink and saffron, covered with fine muslin looped up with 
sprigs of flower-buds studded with diamonds— Morning, you 
know. The pink and yellow sky with fleecy clouds, and 
opening flowers sprinkled with dew, is the fancy." 

" A poetical and pretty fancy." 
'Nothing to be compared with your idea, Mr. Talbot ; but 
still Lady Betty is imperious, as you know. I shall wear a 
pimple robe of the dark ultra-marine spangled with stars, a 
plume fastened with a crescent, a wreath of poppies, a dark 
veil gathered in with a spray of paste . to represent a comet ; " 
ihe paused for a moment and then recommenced; "You have 
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noticed, I have no doubt, with, some surprise, that I have been 
ill at ease for the past few day, Mr. Talbot, have you not ? " 

"Nothing to excite surprise, madam, considering how much 
you have had to think on." 

" I have had something to agitate me, which I was bound 
to conceal even from my own daughter, but I should feel 
myself wanting- in gratitude if I made any reservation from 
you, who have always manifested such friendship for us." 

"I assure you I have no curiosity," said Tom, eagerly; "I 
beg you not to open any subject painful to yourself. 

" But I want your advice, my dear Mr. Talbot." 

" If I can be of any help to you the case is altered." 

" It is your advice only that I ask for, but I must beg as a 
favour that you will not mention a word of what I say to Lady 
Betty — she would never forgive me. You know how proud 
she is, and would I am sure refuse to let me accept any — any 
advice you may give me." 

Tom bowed acquiescence, and Mrs. St. Cyr proceeded. 

" My property is so bound up that I can draw only two 
hundred pounds a quarter for my requirements. My expenses 
in London exceed my expectations, and the tradesmen demand 
cash payments, as we are only recently established here. To 
satisfy their claims I had spent nearly all of the money I 
received at the spring quarter before we received the invitation 
to Mrs. Walker's ball, and I find myself with no more than 
sufficient to supply our absolute necessities. In this extremity 
I wrote to Dr. Blandly begging him to let me have a quarter's 
pavment in advance. He refused. I then wrote asking if he 
would grant me a loan, taking as security a written instrument 
empowering him to appropriate my furniture and china at my 
death. Again he politely but firmly refused to assist me." 

" Mrs. St. Cyr," said Tom, greatly embarrassed, " I beg you 
will not enter into these details. You may spare yourself and 
me unnecessary pain by telling me at once what assistance you 
require." 

"My dear Mr. Talbot, you know all, and all I ask of you is — 
what am I to do ? " 

" Will you tell me how much the costumes will cost ?" 

Mrs. St. Cyr hesitated a moment, afraid to mention the 
grand total, and then for answer took from her pocket the 
piece of paper on which she had made her calculations and 
banded it to him to read. Without looking at it he slipped it 
into his pocket and merely said : 

" I am going in the City now ; I shall return in two hours, 
when I hope to be able to allay your anxiety." 

7-2 
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Mrs. St. Oyr accompanied him to the door with a thousand 
broken sentences of protest, of gratitude, and apology, and 
finished, as he hastily withdrew, with a deep sigh — partly of 
satisfaction, partly of regret. 

" Had I only known beforehand," she murmured, " I should 
certainly not have put down everything at the lowest possible 
price, nor should I have sent that plume to the dyer's.' 

That was not the only error she had committed, for when 
Tom came to open the piece of paper on which Mrs. St. Oyr 
had written her estimate, he read, in the bold, legible hand of 
Doctor Blandly, these words : 

" Madam, 
" I decline to accept your proposal, which I consider both 
senseless and wicked. 

" Your servant, 

"Blandly." 

This was the polite refusal referred to by Mrs. St. Cyr. 

At Lincoln's Inn Tom procured notes sufficient to cover the 
requirements of Mrs. St. Cyr, and from thence he went into 
Cheapside and gave orders to a jeweller's to make a coronet of 
stones to represent an aurora. 

"There's not a gem will sparkle like my Lady Betty's eyes 
when she sees my present," he said to himself as he left the 
shop ; and indulging his fancy with a picture of Lady Betty in 
her happiness, he stepped along lightly. He had a habit of 
repeating a phrase again and again as he walked, while his 
thoughts played about a central object, and these were the 
words he said to himself as he trudged from St. Paul's to 
Piccadilly : 

" Who should wear a diadem but she ? " 

At the corner of Park Lane he stopped beside a butcher, 
who was gazing at an approaching party of equestrians — two 
gentlemen and a lady, with servants in their rear. The lady 
was Lady Betty, the gentlemen fashionable acquaintances who, 
in their visits, treated Tom with tacit contempt. 

Lady Betty was laughing, the young bucks were simpering- 
They did not see Tom ; he was unnoticeable enough standing 
there in his plain dress beside the butcher. They passed him, 
turned the corner, and went off in a canter at Lady Betty's 
command. Tom heard her voice. 

He watched until her pretty figure was lost to his sight, and 
then he turned away with a sigh, walking now with heavy 
steps and a heavy heart to the house where he had hoped to 
find her and catch a smile. 
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'' They will be at the ball, perhaps; and maybe now they 
are arranging to dance with her," he said to himself. 

It occurred to him that if he chose to withhold the notes he 
carried in his pocket, she could not go to the ball and dance 
with his rivals. But his b. r+ er genius ruled his heart that 
morning, and Mrs. St. Cyr got the notes. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE NIGHT OF THE BALL. 

Lady Betty was dressed and waiting in her mamma's bed- 
room, while that lady vainly endeavoured to get her foot into 
a shoe several sizes smaller than her foot. 

" I know I told him to make them small, but I didn't tell 
him to make them too small," said Mrs. St. Cyr, pettishly; "I 
can't go without shoes, that's certain, and I have no others. 
I have got my toes in, that's one comfort, though the pain is 
most excruciating. A knock at the door ? Come in. No, 
wait ! Who's there ? " 

"I," answered Tom, from the outside. "Gerard waits, and 
the carriage is at the door." 

" Tell him I shall not keep him a moment. I have only to 
get on my shoes, and one is nearly half on already. I shan't 
be ten minutes. My darling, I can never get them on." To 
the heated maid, " Pull, you stupid thing, pull ! " 

Presently, Lady Betty, unable to assist, and her stock of ad- 
vice exhausted, left the room to descend to the drawing-room. 

Tom was sitting on the stairs. 

" Are you ready ? " he asked, slipping one hand behind him. 

" Quite. You have the first view : what do vm -Hunk of 
me?" 

" You are beautiful ! " he answered in a murmur. " But the 
light is insufficient here ; will you come down to the dining- 
room." 

" Why not the drawing-room ? " 

" Gerard is there." She looked at him, laughed low, and 
laying her hand on his arm, said : 

" We must go past the door silently, or he will be jealous, 
too." 

They stole past the drawing-room door, Lady Betty with 
ber red nether lip under her pearly teeth, and an expression 
of innocent wickedness in her lively eyes. 
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" Now, what do you think of me P " she asked again, as they 
came into the light of the dining-room, and closed tho 
door. 

" You, or your dress ? " asked Tom. 

" Both — individually and separately." 

" There are no words rich enough to express what I think of 
your beauty ; but your costume seems to me imperfect. Some- 
thing should crown the perfect brow." 

" Ah ! " said Lady Betty, with a sigh. " I thought of a 
tiara — but mamma pleaded poverty. I did think of the light 
with which Aurora's head is represented." 

" So did I," said Tom, bringing his hand from behind him, 
and putting a large case in Lady Betty's hands. 

She opened it, looked at it in breathless surprise and delight 
for a minute, then lifted her eyes to Tom's face, and the next 
moment — laid. the box on the table and burst into tears. 

" What is the matter, dear girl ? " asked Tom, in terror. 

She did not reply. A girl does not make fine speeches when 
her heart is full, and sobs rise choking in her throat. 

" Dear Betty— what moves you so ? " he asked again. 

" Your heart," sob, " is too — too good," sob, " dear Tom, and 
I— I am a" — sob, " selfish girl— I know I am" sob — "and I 
think only of my own happiness, and forget my dear " — sob, 
" dear — dearest friend." 

She came close to him, suffering him to put his arm around 
her and wipe the tears from her eyes with his handkerchief, 
as he said soothingly : 

" Come, Betty dear, smile. I bought the toy to please you, 
not to make you cry." 

" I wish with all my heart you were going with me, Tom," 
he said, still looking grave. 

He looked down upon her sweet face, then bent and pressed 
a kiss upon her waving hair. It was the passionate kiss of a 
lover, but it imparted no more emotion to her than a mother's 
caress. Another moment's regretful silence, and then her eyes 
wandered to the table where she had deposited the gift, and 
she smiled again. It was yet April with her. 

He released her, and she took the diadem — set it on her 
head, and looking at herself in the glass, gave a deep sigh of 
satisfaction. 

" 'Tis charming," she said. " I must go and show it to 
mamma at once." 

" Can't you wait here till she comes down ? " 

" It is getting so late, Tom — and mamma must be hurried . 
Poor soul, she has to put on a pair of shoes, and the two are 
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only large enough for one foot. Ah ! there is her voice — she 
Las done it ! " 

" Mr. Talbot," called Mrs. St. Cyr. " Will you be good 
enough to bid the coachman lay down the carpet and open the 
door of the chariot ? " 

And while Lady Betty ran up to the drawing-room to display 
herself before Mrs. St. Cyr and Gerard, Tom did his duty, and 
saw that the necessary arrangements were made ; afterwards 
he had the happiness of taking Lady Betty down, and placing 
her in the carriage, Mrs. St. Cyr following slowly, supported 
by Gerard and the maid. 

It required the combined efforts of Tom and Gerard to hoist 
Mrs. St. Cyr into her seat, for her shoes seemed to have de- 
prived her limbs as well as her feet of power. 

Tom closed the door, gave a last glance at Lady Betty's 
radiant face — and then signalled to the coachman, and sbw the 
heavy chariot roll away. 

" Shall I leave the door open for you, Sir ? " asked the maid, 
when she had waited a reasonable time after the departure of 
the carriage, for Tom to make some movement. 

Aroused from the lethargy into which he had sunk when 
the chariot disappeared from his sight," Tom shook his head 
without turning, and slowly walked away. He had nowhere 
to go, nothing to do, the customary resources of entertainment 
were unpalatable to him, and so he wandered about purpose- 
lessly, until it suddenly struck him that it would be agreeable 
to walk in Stanhope Street, and look at the house where Lady 
Betty was enjoying herself. 

Thoroughfare was stopped in the approaches to Mrs. 
Walker's house. Carriages blocked the streets, and the masks 
made their way on foot escorted by liveried servants with 
flambeaux. In front of the house a company of musicians in 
costume received the visitors, a detachment of the Royal 
Guards kept back the mob. Tom threw himself into the crowd, 
and partly by the exertions of those around him, partly by his 
own, got a place in the front rank, nearly facing the house. 

There was very little to see. The masks entering the house 
were the attraction for most people ; but Tom fixed his eyes on 
the windows of the ball-room, and saw nothing else in trying 
to define the outline of one beloved figure in the moving throng 
shadowed upon the rose silk blinds. He had no doubt that 
Lady Betty was the centre of admiration, and a feeling of 
pride stirred his heart, as he thought, erroneously enough per- 
haps, that all the commotion about him was but a tribute to 
her beauty. 
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Suddenly the Body Guards began to back tbeir horses, the 
hum of voices rose to a roar, and the royal carriage drove up 
to the door. The Prince of Wales, in a grey silk domino with 
a deep lace-edged cape, and Mrs. Fitz-Herbert, in a pale lilac 
silk domino, alighted, and entered the house. Tom then ceased 
to exult in the beauty of Lady Betty. 

The mob thinned quickly after the departure of the royal 
carriage. In half-an-hour visitors ceased to arrive, in an hour 
the idlers had gone to their homes. Probably no one would 
leave the ball for three hours at the least. Yet Tom still paced 
the pavement, his head down and his hands behind him. Time 
was nothing to him. 

The gaiety in the ball-room was in its zenith. Passing the 
house strains of music reached his ears. The sound displeased 
him ; he could not look up at the rose-pink blinds ; he feared 
shadows now, and his mind was again tormented with turbulent 
jealousy. He turned up Stanhope Street to escape the sounds 
of music. At the upper end all was still, the coachmen slept 
inside their carriages, and there was not a sound, except when 
a horse pawed the ground or champed its bit. Suddenly the 
silence was rudely broken by hurrying footsteps, and voices 
raised high. 

" Mrs. St. Cyr's chariot ! Mrs. St. Cyr's chariot ! " was the cry. 

Tom stopped in amazement, and turned to see wbo called. 

A man in a white satin costume, without his hat, ran past 
him, looking at the carriages and calling as he went " Mrs. St. 
Cyr's carriage ! " It was Gerard Crewe. 

Tom recognised him, and running after him, caught hold of 
his arm. 

" What is the matter ? where is Lady Betty ? " he cried. 

"She is quite safe," answered Gerard, without stopping, and 
still glancing from carriage to carriage, while three or four 
men still woke the echoes with their cry for Mrs. St. Cyr's 
chariot. 

"Then why have you left her? answer me, Gerard. You 
promised to protect her. Have you left her with her mother ? " 

" Her mother," answered Gerard, " is dead I " 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A SECOND OFFER. 

Mrs. St. Cyr had taken a seat in a corner of the ball-room, 
which commanded a good view, and had not moved from it. 
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She was pale, and complained of " the palpitations," but Lady- 
Betty, who knew nothing of Doctor Blandly's warning, had 
treated these signs and words lightly, and attributed them to 
nothing more serious than to the torture of wearing tight 
shoes. 

Mrs. St. Cyr's excitement was followed by a strange drowsi- 
ness. A dowager who sat next to her observed that she dropped 
her fan without noticing it, and her head sank forward slightly 
as if she were dozing. At that moment she thought it right 
to awake her, as Lady Betty was approaching with the Prince. 

".Rise, madam, rise," she said; "the Prince of Wales and 
your daughter are before you." 

Mrs. St. Cyr opened her eyes, to see, perhaps, the consumma- 
tion of her dream, rose with a faint cry, and then fell forward, 
dead, at the very feet of her daughter and the Prince. The 
subsequent inquiry proved that her heart was diseased, and its 
action had been so weak, that the excitement of the scene was 
amply sufficient to produce death. 

It was the most severe shock Lady Betty had ever had. 
For some days her faculties seemed numbed and paralysed by 
the terrible catastrophe; she received the condolence of visit- 
ing friends with slight emotion, almost with apathy, as if she 
could not yet realise that the event was actual and real ; then 
her spirit awoke from its lethargy, to suffer all that a womanly 
heart can endure in its first experience of loss. For a week 
she was disconsolate, refusing to see anyone except her maid 
and Tom. 

In the hour of grief Tom had a manly incapability of saying 
anything, which made him a more acceptable companion to the 
sufferer than any wordy comforter. Beyond bringing her 
presents of flowers and fruit he offered no consolation, he was 
too wretched himself, but she knew that he sympathised with 
her to his soul's extent, his face was constantly long, his com- 
plexion bad, and more than once when she burst into tears he 
kept her company ; for be it remembered men at that time 
were either softer of heart or less ashamed of tears than now. 

After Mrs. St. Cyr's funeral Lady Betty's grief diminished, 
she assuaged her tears, and began to look about her. One fine 
afternoon she consented to walk in the park with Tom. It 
surprised her to find all the trees in young leaf, and delighted 
her also. They walked in the alleys removed from the pro- 
menade, and to Lady Betty's mind there was nothing more 
beautiful than the look of the tender green foliage, the bright 
soft light, and the occasional glimpse of gaiety in the distant 
promenade. The retirement harmonized with the lingering 
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sadness in her heart, while the occasional snatches of colour and 
life upon the promenade suggested hope and pleasure. 

" Let us sit here," she said, when they came to a seat. 

They sat in a soft umbrage, and Lady Betty, looking around 
her, said : 

" Ah ! if poor dear mamma were beside us ! " 

Tom responded only with a sigh, sighing not because of Mrs. 
St. Cyr's absence — he had an idea that Mrs. St. Cyr would not 
have chosen that pleasant retreat to rest in — but in sympathy 
with Lady Betty. Her face was pale and sad, she looked 
sweeter than ever in her mourning dress. 

Neither spoke for some time ; a sparrow struggling to carry 
away a long straw to its nesting-place presently attracted their 
attention. Lady Betty became interested in the efforts of the 
sturdy little creature, and her face grew animated. 

"Pretty dear ! " she murmured. 

" Would you not like to go in the country ? " asked Tom ; 
" to hunt in the woods for primroses and anemones ? 'Tis not 
too late." 

" Oh, there's nothing I like better than hunting in the woods 
for wild flowers ! Daffodils — don't you like daffodils, with 
their great, bold yellow blooms and tender green leaves ? Oh, 
yes, I should like to go into the country ! " She clasped her 
hands with delight, then with a return of gravity : " But how 
can I go now, Tom, alone ? " 

" You are not alone," said Tom, gently resting his arm on his 
knee, and looking into her face. 

She looked at him gravely, dropped her eyes, and twined 
her fingers in silence. 

"Be my wife, dear, and let us go away where nature is 
sweetest," continued Tom. " By the time the wild roses are 
in bloom your cheeks will be pink again, and your heart 
light." 

She lifted her eyes and looked straight before her, her mind 
gradually wandering from the subject of Tom's remarks. The 
thick trunk of a tree stopped her view ; moving a little from 
Tom and inclining her head to the side, she just caught a 
glimpse of the promenade — of carriages moving rapidly, of 
ladies gaily dressed, and dawdling dandies. Then a lady on 
horseback passed, and she craned her neck a little farther to see 
if she sat well, if her figure was good, and her habit becoming. 
Perhaps it was that glimpse that decided her fate. 

" Be it yes or nay, give me an answer," pleaded Tom. 

"No, Tom — I cannot marry yet," she answered, looking him 
full in his earnest face. " When I am sad I feel as if I would 
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like to be a sober wife, and think of no one but you, and settle 
down to the steady routine of a domestic life. But I don't 
want you to Lave a sad, dull wife, and I don't want to marry 
for a mean motive — a selfish end. I must give my husband 
love for love, or we shall be mated but not matched. Give me 
time, Tom. I do believe I shall marry you one day, for I can 
imagine no one so loving and true as you." 

"Will you not give me your pledge that you will marry me 
and no one else." 

" No — that would never do," she smiled. " I can do nothing 
under restraint. It is the fault of my nature. If I had been 
in Eve's place, I should have made myself ill with eating apples, 
without waiting for any serpent to advise me. Wait patiently 
a little while. Fruit is best gathered when ripe." 

" But you cannot live alone in that house." 

Lady Betty thought of the lonely house, and shuddered 
slightly. 

" Everyone admits that," pursued Tom. " It will expose 
you to observation if I visit you more frequently than custom 
allows to ordinary friendship." 

" That is not your idea, Tom. Who told you so ? " 

" Gerard." Tom hesitated a moment or two, then continued. 
" He has argued the matter clearly, and convinced me against 
my own opinion." He paused; then with an evident struggle 
recommenced. " I'll tell you all. The fact is, while you have 
refused to see your friends they have been thinking a great 
deal about you, and failing to see you themselves, have sent a 
message through me." 

" How mysterious you are — why did you not deliver your 
message before F " 

" You will see presently. Mrs. Walker " — Tom groaned — 
" Mrs. Walker desires you to live with her while she remains 
in London." 

" How kind," said Lady Betty, her eyes sparkling. 

" And Gerard has pointed out that it will be the best thing 
in the world for you, if — if you won't marry me. You know 
now why I delayed giving her message." 

" You are a selfish, cruel — dear. Be cheerful, Tom. Don't 
you see that the prospect makes me happy. Why are you 
crushing that herb under your heel, and looking as though you 
wished that spot of ground comprised all London." 

''■ Because I hate London," said he with emphasis, grinding 
a hole and burying the unoffending herb with his heel. 

" That is to say you hate Mrs. Walker." 

" There is no love lost between us. We have spoken to each 
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other only once, and parted with a mutual desire to see each 
other no more." 

" If she was rude to you, Tom, she was rude to me, and I 
will speak to her no more." 

" No. I think it was the other way. 1 was rude to her. 
I believe 'tis nothing but mutual antipathy. Do not let my 
ill-temper prejudice you against her — it is my belief that her 
intentions towards you are of the kindest — and — and I believe 
you will be happy if you accept the invitation." 

" Tell me why the proposal is unpleasant then to you P " 

" Consider what I lose ! I may see you by chance now and 
then in the Park— at the theatre — in a picture-gallery — you 
may pass me in her carriage, or on horse ; but virtually you are 
lost to me — for a season at least. Yet that may be no more 
than the beginning of a still wider and more complete 
separation.' 

" Oh, Tom, how can you say so — sitting here by my side, 
knowing me as you do. Am I heartless and false utterly? 
Did I say that I loved you better than anyone in the world 
that my words should be forgotten or mistrusted ? if so I wish 
the admission unsaid." 

" Forgive me for saying anything which could make you 
imagine me so ungrateful. What I meant is this : I cannot 
visit you at Mrs. Walker's." 

" And why not ? Listen, Tom — if I may not see my friends 
as freely as I wish — if you are not to be as welcome as myself. 
I will not accept this invitation." 

Lady Betty meant what she said. Nevertheless at the end 
of six weeks she had been a resident in Mrs. Walker's house for 
a month, and had seen Tom three times and no more. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

an evil genius. 

" Deab Tom, 

" Have you forgotten me so soon ? I have not seen you for 
three weeks ; it is not my fault. Come and beg my forgiveness. 
To-morrow afternoon I shall be quite alone, and, I think, 
gently disposed. 

" Very affectionately yours, 

" Lady Betty." 

To this point Tom read with a flow of happiness to his heart, 
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which was sadly in need of such a tender influence. He put 
the letter to his lips, for her hand had touched and hallowed 
it. Then he read the foot note : 

" Postscriptum — Don't come to-day." 

Tom folded the letter in sombre meditation. 

" Why are you not to go to-day ? " asked his evil genius. 

And the evil genius having obtained great power over Tom 
in the past unhappy fourteen or fifteen days, he lent ear, and 
against all the better promptings of his mind, he determined 
that he would call upon Lady Betty this very afternoon. If 
Lady Betty was out no harm could be done ; if, on the other 
hand, Lady Betty had visitors to whom she gave the preference, 
harm might be done, "and so much the better," hinted the 
evil genius. 

He allowed no time for his blood to cool ; in hot haste he 
made his way to Stanhope Street. As he approached the house 
at the corner, the Prince of Wales's carriage passed him, empty. 
He stopped and looked after it, trembling in every limb with 
the fever of jealousy. Poor fool! if the Prince had been 
seated peaceably in the carriage he would have felt no less 
emotion. 

The footman, in reply to his question, answered that Miss 
St. Cyr was in the house, and conducted him into the library, 
where he found himself alone. The reflection flashed upon him 
that perhaps after all he had deceived himself. It was not 
impossible that Mrs. Walker was unwell and wished to be 
alone. He sat down wondering how he should excuse himself 
when Lady Betty came to him if this were the case. He 
listened to an approaching footstep with agitation. 

The door opened, and there entered — Gerard Crewe. 

" Ah, Tom," he said, closing the door. 

The catch seemed difficult to fasten. He stood still with his 
hand on the lock. 

" You have come at an unfortunate moment. Sit down," 
he said, crossing the room. 

" One word. Is Lady Betty upstairs ? " 

"Yes; she is in the reception-room," answered Gerard, 
standing between Tom and the door. 

" Then I will go up to her." 

Tom tried to pass, out Gerard, quickly shifting his position, 
faced him still, and said : 

" Sit down, my dear Tom ; be reasonable. It is impossible 
for you to go upstairs at present." 

" And why ? " asked Tom, in a harsh voice. 

" The Prince is there." 
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" I knew it — I knew it," muttered Tom, his face growing 
livid, and his teeth clenched tightly together. " I knew it the 
moment you entered the room. We shall see if it is impossible 
to go into the reception-room." 

He pushed brusquely past Gerard, and attempted to open the 
door. It was locked and the key taken. 

" Who has locked this door ? " he cried, fiercely. 

" I have. The key is in my pocket. You shall have it the 
moment you are calm." 

" What authority have you to put conditions upon my 
liberty ? " 

" The authority of a friend." 

" I refuse to consider you my friend. Give me the key." 

"Not until you are reasonable, and know what you are 
doing." 

" You villain ! give me the key ? " Tom cried in a fury, 
seizing Gerawl by the arm. 

Gerard was far the slighter man. In a struggle he would 
have had no chance against Tom ; but he did not budge an 
inch. He looked in Tom's face with unflinching calmness, and 
said: 

" Take your hand from my arm, Tom. What do you expect 
to gain by this violence ? I will fling the key through the 
window rather than suffer you to disgrace yourself and insult 
Lady Betty. I am her friend no less than you ; at this moment 
I am a better friend than you." 

" You, a " 

Tom checked himself. Mad as he was with passion he was 
ashamed of the taunt at his tongue's end. 

" A gamester by my own confession," said Gerard, com- 
pleting Tom's sentence. " Well ? " 

Tom dropped his hand from Gerard's arm abashed. Gerard 
took advantage of the momentary calm and continued : 

" A gamester may yet have the feelings of a man — pity for 
another, blind and reckless with jealousy, and for a helpless, 
sensitive girl. Listen to me, Tom." 

There was the sound of a door opening in the room above, 
and of voices, which, falling on Tom's ear, re-aroused the devil 
in his breast. 

" I will not listen to you," he cried. " It is by listening to 
your sophistry that I have been cheated into error — that I 
suffered Lady Betty to come into this — this den " 

" What on earth do you mean ? " 

" I say that this house is vile, and you know it. Who is this 
Mrs, Walker — this fashionable beauty ? A second Mrs. Fitz- 
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Herbert. And between you you would make a third of Laly 
Betty. You play the part of jackal to a marvel, guarding the 
royal beast with the hope of getting what is left when his 
appetite is glutted. Send me your friends to-morrow, you 
shall not live if there is justice in heaven ! " 

Tom threw himself in a chair, as if exhausted by the 
paroxysm of his rage. The street door had closed. Gerard 
made no answer to Tom except by a formal bow. He walked 
across and across the room, with his eyes on the floor. 

There was a knock at the door, and Lady Betty, in a lively 
tone, cried, " May I come in, gentlemen ? " 

Gerard glanced at Tom, who sat sullenly in his chair and 
heard the voice without moving a muscle, and then took the 
key from his pocket and opened the door. 

Lady Betty entered with a bright smile on her face, caught 
sight of Tom, checked herself in the very act of making a 
courtesy, and becoming instantly serious, said to Gerard : 

" Mrs. Walker is alone ; will you be good enough to join 
her ? " 

After a moment's hesitation, Gerard bowed and left the 
room. Tom still sat. 

" Do you know that I am in the room ? " Lady Betty asked. 

Tom rose to his feet, and said coldly : 

" You did not expect to see me, it seems." 

"No; I wrote asking you not to come this afternoon. 
Evidently you did not receive my letter." 

" On the contrary ; it was that request which brought me 
here." 

" In that case you owe me an explanation." 

" It is very simple. I suspected your reason for wishing me 
away." 

" You are so amazingly candid that I should not be surprised 
by your adding that the main object of your visit is to insult 
me." 

" There are insults, less pardonable than the plain speaking 
of an honest man, which you appear to accept with willingness." 

" If you think I feel any sort of pleasure in submitting to 
yours, you are in error." 

"I am in no humour to bandy words, Lady Betty, the 
subject is too serious to treat with drawing-room levity. You 
know the insults to which I refer." 

" In the matter of insults you must necessarily have the 
advantage of me. At present I have experience of only one 
kind of insolence, but doubtless, with Mr. Talbot to enlighten 
me, I shall soon know every possible variety." 
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" I would that you knew no worse than I can offer — the rude- 
ness of a rough and angry man." Tom spoke with a soft inflexion 
of the voice, and his eyes rested for a moment on Lady Betty 
with a tenderness which did more to shake her than his fiercest 
words. "The insult which should make your -virgin blood 
rise in choler to your face, and stir your soul with indignation, 
is that which men, wanting in principle and honour, put upon 
you when they claim equality with you." 

"I do not understand you," said Lady Betty, with grave 
perplexity in her voice and features. 

" My meaning is this — the men who visit this house, to whom 
you give your hand in friendship, whose conversation you 
listen to, are rovAs — rakes — men loose in thought and principle, 
who wouldn't hesitate to take advantage of your innocence, 
seeking by insidious means to shake the foundation of your 
self-respect and delicacy." 

" Tom, I .should laugh if anyone hut you talked such 
extravagant nonsense ; but I feel more inclined to cry when 
you suffer your reason to be so warped by prejudice and 
jealousy. Is it possible that a society can be formed entirely of 
perfect men and women ? Is each individual to be examined and 
to carry a diploma of merit for presentation on his introduction 
to a new acquaintance? And do not you think that if an 
examination of that kind could be made, the society founded 
upon it would be very hypocritical, very narrow, and exces- 
sively stupid ? " 

" While men conceal their vices they have yet a sufficient 
decency to claim our respect ; but others, whose vices are 
flagrant, whose immorality is public — — " 

" Whom do you refer to ? " 

" The man whose society you prefer to mine — the man you 
were closeted with, while your friend Gerard held me a 
prisoner here." 

Lady Betty's cheeks flushed red, and she cried — " Have you 
no shame, Tom ? I was closeted with no one. The Prince 
was Mrs. Walker's visitor, not mine. It is a struggle to think 
gently of you when you wrong me by suspicion, and hard to 
bear in mind that you have been good to me when you treat 
me so ill. It was love for you that made me ask you to see me 
wheri we should be alone and free from the interruption of 
visitors — it was consideration for you that made me add the 
postscript; but love and consideration are powerless against 
your morbid jealousy. I sacrifice my pride in adopting this 
explanatory tone, for with all my faults, I am not ungrateful 
nor forgetful." 
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" If you knew the danger iu which you stand, you would 
forgive me for my savage eagerne-s to save you — even if I had 
no other claim upon your tenderness." 

"I do know the danger in which I stand — the peril that 
menaces every attractive woman, and I tell you this — know- 
ledge is a better arm to virtue than ignorance." 

Tom did not respond. The fact that he had been shamefully 
unjust to Lady Betty, and made a fool of himself, began to 
dawn upon his mind. 

" To think you should misdoubt me so ! " said Lady Betty, 
then her courage giving way, she sought her pocket-handker- 
chief, sobbing—" I — I believe you would shut me up in a 
convent if you could." 

" Xo, not that — I would shield you from harm, not with cold 
walls, but with these two loving arms, dear girl. Give me by 
a word the right to be your champion and defender." 

"No, Tom, no." Lady Betty said with resolution, as she 
wiped her eyes and put her handkerchief away. " No. I will 
not marry until I feel quite "ertain that my husband and I 
shall make each other happy. And just at this moment" — 
she added with a gleam of her habitual humour — " the prospect 
is not very promising." 

" You are right," said Tom. Then he held out his hand and 
she gave him hers, and they stood looking into each other's 
eyes sadly for some seconds. 

Their thoughts were not in the same train, yet the thought 
of each was pregnant with regret. 

Lady Betty had expected their meeting and their parting to 
be so different. For instead of thinking harm of her lover, 
she had put a favourable construction upon his absence, and 
half determined that when they met she would let him see 
just how much she loved him ; and if, in consequence, he should 
repeat the offer of marriage, she thought she might say yes. 

She had surveyed mankind during her residence with Mrs' 
"Walker, and found no specimen at all comparable with Tom. 
Now. this little scheme must be abandoned — and the chance of 
making him happy or of being happy herself for a long time to 
come, seemed slight indeed. 

Tom did not know the cost of his jealousy, or how much he 
had lost by his inopportune visit ; what concerned him was poor 
Lady Betty's grief, and he said to himself, that it was shameful 
to treat a sweet, unoffending girl with groundless imputations, 
and cruel doubts, and that he would take himself right away 
from her until he could think of her justly and well. He 
would not go out of the country — that would be too hard— but 

ft 
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to Talbot Hall — supposing he came off luckily from his forth- 
coming encounter with Gerard Crewe. 

Then they parted, and were utterly wretched — both. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

BEFORE THE FIGHT. 

Doctob Blandly sat on a firm, wooden stool, conveniently 
placed among the alders, beside the admirable preserves adjoin- 
ing the old Ferry House Inn, Tottenham. His right hand 
grasped a rod; he raised his left hand gently and pressed his 
spectacles a little closer to his nose ; his lips were tightly closed ; 
his eyes were fixed upon the float ; he scarcely breathed. His 
left hand slowly descended to his knee, and he gradually rose 
from his seat ; then as the quill dipped once more he gave the line 
a snatch and felt his victim jerking and pulling at the hook. 

" Ha ha, my boy. I have you this time," said he, raising the 
fish carefully to the grass. 

" And you deserve him ; you haven't relaxed a muscle these 
last ten minutes." 

Doctor Blandly turned to see who spoke, and found Tom Talbot 
at his back. 

"You, Tom ! " he cried, wringing the young man's hand, and 
holding it in the affectionate manner of a sincere old friend. 
" I thought you were off on your travels again, my boy." 

" Here I am, Sir, with as little chance of leaving England as 
that poor devil of a fish." 

He spoke with unusual gravity, and fixed his eyes on the fish 
that was gasping feebly in the grass. Doctor Blandly scanned 
his face attentively, and laying down his rod, said to himself — 
" There's more than common meaning in those words, or my 
name is not Blandly ; " then as he raised himself he said in a 
low tone of anxiety : 

" What's the matter, Tom ? " 

" A matter, Doctor, in which I require your assistance, you 
may be sure, by the fact that I come to break in upon your 
sport." 

" "We will go into the house." 

" There is no hurry for an hour or two. Throw out your 
line, and I will sit on the grass here by your side, and tell all 
that you have to know." 

" If you think fish are to be caught while one is talking to 
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the angler, you do an injustice to the fish ; and if you think I 
can enjoy sport and listen to your trouble at the same time, you 
do an injustice to me. Jerry ! " 

In answer to this call there came a low muttering from the 
further side of a thorn bush. 

" Jerry t " repeated Doctor Blandly, impatiently. " D 

that fellow ! when he gets a rod in his hand he loses all sense 
of duty. Jerry ! " 

At the third call Jerry backed into sight, holding his rod at 
arm s-length, and straining his eyes towards his float. 

" Another moment and I should have caught him ! " he 
murmured, in a tone of deep regret, as, unable to protract his 
occupation to a greater length, he raised his hook. 

" What, had you a nibble ? " asked the Doctor, with some- 
thing like sympathy in his voice. 

" Not a quarter of an hour ago," replied Jerry. " Morning, 
Master Tom," he added, touching his hat. 

" Where's Baxter ? " asked Doctor Blandly. 

"I don't know, Sir. He's been running up and down the bank 
for the last half-hour like a dog that won't take to the water." 

"Jerry! Jerry!" 

" Ask your pardon, Doctor, but that there Mr. Baxter he is 
such a fisherman. First he gets his hook in the weeds, then he 
thinks he's got a bite, and jerks his float, and his hook, and his 
bait, and every blessed thing into the top branches of an alder, 
then he breaks his line, gets another, slips in the water and 
frightens the fish, and afterwards complains that he never has 
a bite!" 

Doctor Blandly chuckled. 

"Well, well," said he ; "fish out one of the bottles from the 
•water and take it to him, Jerry. I'll wager he will sit still for 
half-an-hour with that beside him. What can you expect ? " he 
asked, turning away and taking Tom's arm, " What can you 
expect of a man who allowed himself to be caught by Mrs. 
Baxter ? Look around you, Tom, my boy ; the tender green of 
these water meadows spangled here and there with patches of 
yellow celandine, over there all golden with buttercups, the 
hedges pink with dog-roses that give the air a wholesome sweet 
flavour, the chesnuts by the road, the pollard-willows bending 
over the shining water, the pearly clouds floating lazily before 
the wind, the red-brick inn where we shall find a snowy cloth 
spread with a great round cheese, a brown crusty loaf, and a 
ju£,>- of sparkling ale all waiting to refresh us when we enter. 
Here Nature smiles and says, 'Behold the very best I have to 
give, enjoy it and be happy.' To the rational being, with a 

8-:i 
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sound jacket to his back and eighteen pence in his pocket, there 
is, indeed, nothing left to desire.- He takes and is thankful. 
But your wayward egotist, of which Baxter is the type, answers, 
"Tis not enough/ and forthwith takes a wife, then, i' faith, he 
finds to his sorrow that he has too much, and knows the in- 
effable blessing of contentment no more." 

Tom made no answer. Earth and all that it held, and mora 
than that, he valued less than Lady Betty. He looked round 
upon the meadows, and saw them only mechanically ; for the 
first time in his life the beauty of nature did not touch his heart. 
Nothing there could give him happiness, and he was famishing 
for want of it. 

" She is not here," he said to himself, " and I — I cannot ' cloy 
the hungry edge of appetite by bare imagination of a feast.' " 

They entered the "Ferry-boat," where Doctor Blandly's 
expectations were realised. In the sanded parlour a cloth was 
spread, and the untouched half of a ripe Cheshire cheese stood 
in the centre, flanked by a couple of loaves. 

"I've kept it for you, Doctor," said the host, pointing to the 
cheese with pride. " Kept it untouched for a fortnight. Smell 
of it, Sir ; look at it, see the veins of it, Sir ! " 

" Blue as a bilberry ! " responded the Doctor, with satis- 
faction. "And now for the ale, Mr. Grigs." When the ale 
was put upon the table and Mr. Grigs had withdrawn, Doctor 
Blandly said, " Now, Tom, for your news." 

" We will have our bread and cheese, first, Doctor." 

" Right, my boy, help yourself. What ale ! Yes, you can 
save the serious business until we have satisfied our appetites. 
Did you ever see a handsomer loaf than that now, Tom ? Still, 
we can talk of trifles." 

" Yes, yes, trifles," answered Tom, absently, munching his 
crust and looking blankly through the opposite window. 

Doctor Blandly shot a keen glance at the young man, which 
assured him that he was in no humour for talking on trifles. 

" I wrote to you best part of a month ago, young man, and 
getting no answer I naturally supposed that you had run 
away again." 

" You wrote to me, Doctor ? " 

"Yes, saying I wished to see you on a rather important 
matter of business." 

" True, I remember the letter ; I should apologise, but that 
my mind has been burdened, burdened ! " 

" With business of a very important kind. Ha ! ha ! A 
little more ale, Tom. The fact is, I made a very lucky specu« 
lation on your account," 
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" Have you indeed." 

Tom cut a crust, and that and the fortunate speculation seemed 
to be of equal interest. 

" You can add close upon twenty thousand pounds to your 
capital if you choose to take legal advantage of your position." 

" Oh, that's understood ; set the lawyers to work and pile up 
my treasures." 

" I should point this out as another instance of the natural 
consequence of folly and restless greed, but that the sinner is 
dead, and the punishment falls upon the guiltless." 

"Indeed ! Pass the mustard, Doctor." 

" You remember the poor woman, doubtless — Mrs. St. Cyr." 

" Mrs. St. Cyr ; ah ! " Tom laid down his knife, and his 
whole attention became riveted upon Doctor Blandly. "What 
of her?" 

" She had twenty thousand pounds with which she wished 
to speculate. Her idea was this, she might purchase an 
annuity terminable with her life, which would enable her to 
live in a style consistent with her extravagant tastes, but not 
with her means." 

" An annuity terminable with her life ; but what provision 
did that make for her daughter ? " 

" None — absolutely none. It left her penniless." 

"Incredible!" 

" Not if you know the woman. I told her she could not live; 
she, confident in herself alone, believed otherwise. She fancied 
that by a lavish expenditure she should deceive the world with 
respect to her daughter's heritage ; she believed that her 
daughter would entrap a rich man in marriage ; and she be- 
lieved that she would live to see her daughter thus provided 
for ; she was wrong." 

" Wrong — wickedly wrong. Did you not dissuade her ? " 

'' I tried to dissuade her, and failed." 

" Then Lady Betty— Miss St. Cyr has nothing." 

" Not a rap. She has no right to another farthing of her 
mother's money." 

" Who has the money ? " 

" You, Tom. It is the addition to your fortune I alluded 
to." 

" I — I — really did not take notice of what you were saying. 
Tell me again." 

'•' It is all told. When I found the woman inflexible, 
determined upon this heartless investment, I made a contract 
with her on your account — fancying that you would be more 
merciful towards the sufferer than the Jew dealers in annuities. 
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You said just now that I was to set the lawyers at work and 
pile up your treasures ; if I obey your instructions, Miss St. 
Cyr should be apprised at once in order that she may give up 
her present style of living, and save as much from the wreck- 
age as possible." 

" You would not act upon that advice if I gave it seriously, 
Doctor. I did not know what I was saying." 

" Well, my boy, we must think about what is to be done. 
Quarter day will soon be here, and the young woman will want 
money — she has already applied to the lawyer in Lincoln's Inn 
to know the state of her mother's affairs." 

Tom pushed back his chair from the table, rested his elbow 
on his knee and his face upon his palm, and gave himself up to 
reflection. 

The devil still lurked in Tom's heart — it was a tenacious 
devil - one not to be expurgated by a simple, " Get thee behind 
me." It was prompting him now to base, ungenerous action. 
" Why should *you give this girl the power to live a life that 
you detest ? " it asked. " Humanity demands that you should 
give her enough to shield her fr >m want ; but Reason forbids 
that you should give her more than would suffice to meet her 
requirements. Is it not for her good that she should be with- 
drawn from temptation, taken away from the influence of an 
idle and vicious society ? Will it not reveal to her the shallow 
friendship, the false affection of those about her, to reduce her 
to a humbler level ? And as one by one these lordlings, and 
fops, and fortune-hunters drop away, will not she realise the 
worth of truer friends ? " 

As Tom listened to the suggestions of his own selfish 
jealousy, his face flushed — he could feel the blood throbbing 
under bis fingers, in the veins upon his temple, and he viewed 
with savage satisfaction the ignoble exercise of his power over 
Lady Betty, and then quickly came revulsion. He sickened at 
the thought of his own selfishness, his heart ached as he figured 
the poor girl's mortification in finding her mother exposed as 
a scheming, fraudulent woman, and her distress in finding that 
he whom she had trusted was heartless and mean. 

" What are you thinking about, Tom ? " asked Doctor 
Blandly, after casting one or two uneasy glances at the young 
man. 

" Ah, indeed I What am I thinking about ! " exclaimed 
Tom, raising himself with a gesture of disgust. " Myself — self 
— self — always myself." He thrust his hand in his pocket, and 
drawing out a paper, said: " Look at that, Doctor, and tell me 
if it will answer my purpose." 
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Dr. Blandly put aside his plate — the famous cheese had lost 
its flavour as he marked Tom's agitation — drew out his 
spectacle-case, took a pinch of snuff, settled his glasses care- 
fully, and then opened the paper. 

This is what he read : 

" I, Thomas Talbot, of Talbot Hall, Sevenoaks, in Kent, do 
give the whole of my property, my lands, buildings, goods, and 
money to Benjamin Blandly, M.D., of Edmonton, in Middle- 
sex, to be divided equally, and as he thinks justly, at my 
death, between ( ) and Elizabeth St. Cyr, of Park 

Lane, London. And this is my will and testament, written in 
the month of July and the year of grace, one thousand and 
eight hundred." 

There was a furrow in Doctor Blandly's forehead when he 
commenced to read ; it grew deeper as he continued. 

When he came to the conclusion, he slowly turned the 
paper over as if he expected to find something further on the 
back, then he laid it down on the table, and looking straight 
through his glasses at Tom, said in a tone of perplexity : 

'• What the devil does all this mean, my boy ? " 

" I am going out with a man to-morrow morning, Doctor — 
that's all." 

"That's all! and quite enough too, I think. So you are 
going out to cut a man's throat, hey ? " 

" The probability is that he will cut mine, for I know about 
as little of the use of a small sword as a woman." 

" Then more fool you to fight. What is your quarrel ? " 

" I have insulted a gentleman — I left him no option but to 
challenge me." 

" What do you mean by an insult ? It isn't in you to offer 
anyone a gratuitous affront." 

••' I assure you the fault is entirely mine." 

'■' Then the noblest thing you can do is to apologise." 

" I consider that a mean way of evading punishment, and 
refused to retract my words. The seconds arranged every- 
thing before I left town, and we meet to-morrow morning. I 
should fight it for no other reason than that I bear my father's 
name." 

" What better reason have you ? " asked Doctor Blandly 
sharply. 

"None. My adversary is a gentleman and a cool hand. 
He will let me off with a flesh wound, I expect— if not, what 
matter ? I am a useless, purposeless man." 

" How dare you say that, Tom. It is blasphemy to say 
that a single thing that God has put upon this earth is up elcss." 
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Tom was silent. 

Doctor Blandly with a frown took up the paper and read it 
again. 

" "What is this blank space intended for ? " he asked. 

" A name that I shall fill in." 

" Hum ! " grunted the Doctor, " the aforesaid Benjamin 
Blandly, M.D., I suppose." 

He folded the paper and laid it down ; then he looked 
straight before him for a couple of minutes. He rose from 
his seat and walked in silence to the window, which looked 
out upon his beloved water-meadows and the peaceful stream, 
and then he softly whistled the first bar of his favourite ditty, 
" Up came a Pedlar," &c, broke off suddenly, slowly drew out 
his Indian silk handkerchief — a gift of Tom's — and took off 
his glasses to wipe from them a humidity that had clouded 
the tender landscape before him. 

" There is not much to dread, Doctor ; the man feels kindly 
towards me, I know." 

" Oh, confound his kindness ! 'tis of a piece with your 
gentlemanly mode of expressing regret for an affront." The 
Doctor took a pinch of snuff, which seemed to restore his 
vigour. "Well, Tom, I see no way out of it," he said, 
turning to the table again, and taking up the paper ; " go and 
fight, if honour demands it of you, and may God answer your 
old friend's prayer and save you for a better fate than death 
by an English hand. As for this paper, 'tis enough. An 
alteration of on" or two words, and the signature of a couple 
of witnesses, will make it as effective as needs be. "Will you 
finish the day with me, Tom ? " 

" I have arrangements yet to make." 

" Ah, well, well ! Baxter and Jerry shall put their names 
here, and we will say good-bye. Good-bye ! What a word, 
my boy ! Good-bye ! Think on it ! And you a young, hearty 
fellow, while I " 

" Oome, Doctor, I have need of all my strength ; don't shake 
my heart." 

" Not I, my boy, not I. Go and pink your man and come 
rattling along to me, with a look of triumph in your eye that 
used to kindle in your father's when he told of his tough 
fights. But I would to God your foe was not an Englishman. 
Who is he, my boy ? " 

" You are not likely to know him, Sir. A young gentleman 
of the town — Mr. Gerard Crewe." 

" Gerard Crewe ! " exclaimed the Doctor, dropping from hia 
hand the inkpot he was carrying to the table. 
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" Yes, Sir. Do you know him ? " 

The Doctor sat down, evidently much agitated. 

" Yes," he said, under his breath. Then, suddenly striking 
the table with his fist, he cried, " Tom, you mustn't fight that 
man." 

" Fight ! " echoed Tom, with a short laugh, " I don't know 
how ; but I shall stand up before him to a certainty. "What 
do you know of him ? " 

The Doctor took no notice of the question, but sat in deep 
thought until Tom repeated it. 

" I know him for a dangerous man, a man you are not 
called upon to meet. His brother is a highwayman." 

"Are you sure of that?" asked Tom, jumping up in ex- 
citement. 

" Certain." 

"You believe him to be a man without principle — a 
hypocrite ? " Tom asked, with increased force. 

Doctor Blandly, concluding from Tom's altered manner that 
he was glad to see a means of escaping from a meeting which 
his own weakness had necessitated, replied : 

" I cannot tell you all that I know of him, but I have little 
reason to doubt that he is capable of precipitating a quarrel 
with a sinister motive." 

" Then I will meet him with a light heart," cried Tom, 
springing from his seat. " If he is a villain all that I sus- 
pected is true, and nothing will please me better than to have 
at him." 



CHAPTER XXV 

DOCTOR BLANDLY'S OPPOSITION. 

Gebaiid Cbewe was seated in the long room at Brooks', 
when the man with whom he was in conversation said : 

" Who is the new arrival attracting so much attention. A 
country gentleman who has lost his way apparently." 

Gerard turned his head, and looking over his shoulder 
perceived that the portly gentleman standing in the centre of 
the room, his legs apart, his stick planted firmly on the ground, 
his chin up, his pouting lips drawn down at the corners, and 
his eyes scanning successively the players at each separate 
table, was Doctor Blandly. 

" A very worthy friend of mine, and possibly seeking me," 

said Gerard. " You will permit me ? " he rose, exchanged 

bows with his friend, and walked up to the visitor. 
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"Are you looking for me, Doctor Blandly ? " he asked. 

The Doctor turned without altering the set expression of his 
face, and looking him full in the face, answered : 

" Yes, Mr. Gerard Crewe, I am. I wish to speak to you." 

" Will you speak to me here, or will you accompany me to a 
room where we shall be to ourselves." 

" A private room, if you please." 

Gerard conducted the Doctor into a cabinet adjoining the 
long room. It was unoccupied. Gerard closed the door and 
placed a chair for his visitor. 

" You have challenged Mr. Talbot," said Doctor Blandly 
opening the subject without preamble. 

"I have," Gerard replied, with quiet gravity. 

" Well, Sir, the meeting must not take place." 

" Must not take place P " 

" You must not draw your sword upon Mr. Talbot." 

Gerard ma,de a sort of interrogative movement with his 
delicate hands, and waited for an explanation. 

" In the first place I appeal to you as a gentleman and a man 
of honour. Mr. Talbot has no skill with the weapon he is to 
use ; in all likelihood he never drew a rapier in his life. Do 
you think it fair then to take advantage of the superiority 
which you doubtless as a man of the world have over him ? " 

" The choice of weapons was with him. I am willing to use 
pistols if he prefers them." 

" Pistols ! a confounded murderous contrivance." 

" May I ask if you have come on behalf of Mr. Talbot P " 

" Yes ; but without his knowledge. He seems more anxious 
to fight than you are — hang him ! He's a hot-headed young 
gentleman, and from what I can learn it is as like as not that 
his quarrel arose from a mistake. Now can a misunderstanding, 
which a few words would set right, justify you in jobbing at 
each other like a pair of heathen savages ? " 

" I have no choice. You must address your arguments to 
Mr. Talbot. I have offered him the option of apologising." 

" He cannot apologise ; he comes of a breed that never did 
apologise." 

" Then the meeting is inevitable." 

"I have appealed to your sense of honour and humanity, I 
will appeal now to your feeling of gratitude. To Tom Talbot 
and his father you owe all that you have to be thankful for — 
rescue from the lowest depth of poverty and vice ; education, 
and a sufficient yearly allowance to ensure you from returning 
to your original condition." 

Gerard inclined his head. 
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" You knew this then ? " said Doctor Blandly, sharply. 
" I suspected it." 

Doctor Blandly did not know what to make of Gerard's im- 
perturbable calmness. Predisposed to think ill of the gamester, 
he set it down to cool indifference, and after taking a pinch of 
snuff and scowling side-long at Gerard, he recommenced with 
increased acerbity in his tone. 

" Now, Mr. Crewe, I will attack you on new ground, and 
forsaking the supposition that you are a gentleman, a man of 
honour, or a person with ordinary feelings of gratitude, I will 
take it for granted that you have a tolerably deep regard for 
your own pecuniary interests. Let me tell you that this an- 
nual payment to you and your brother is made entirely in- 
dependent of any claim that you can produce, and totally at my 
discretion ; and I warn you that if you but scratch the skin of 
Tom Talbot, neither you nor Barnabas shall ever receive another 
pennv of his money. Now, then, what have you to say to 
that?" 
" What you have said does not alter my original intention." 
" Then you knew the facts that I have stated ? " said the 
Doctor, sharply. 
" I suspected the truth." 
" Who hinted it to you ? " 
" My brother Barnabas." 

Doctor Blandly looked at Gerard's cold unemotional face in 
perplexity for a moment, then clapping his hands loud on the 
elbows of the chair, he cried in a tone of horror : 

•• Good God ! can it be that you know all ! that you are in 
conspiracy with that vile wretch Barnabas to rob Tom not 

only of his ; " he checked himself abruptly, and then 

speaking to himself rather than addressing Gerard, "No, I 
cannot believe that, it is impossible ! " 
"Finish your charge, Doctor Blandly." 
" Tell me what you know of Tom Talbot — of his father ! " 
" I can only repeat what you have said ; I know no more." 
Doctor Blandly drew a long sigh of relief, and seemed at a 
loss to know how to proceed. After waiting a minute in silence 
for him to speak, Gerard put his hand in his breast-pocket, 
and drawing out a case, said : 

"I am not wealthy, Doctor Blandly, but, for a gamester, I 
am thrifty. I have contrived to amass this little bundle of 
notes, which for the last five or six months I have guarded 
carefully, hoping to have, sooner or later, a confirmation of my 
belief. You will find that they discbarge, as far as money 
goes, my obligations to the Talbot family. I do not ask for 
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an explanation of this mysterious generosity, I only ask for an 
extension of it by being allowed to purchase my independ- 
ence." 

"Good God!" exclaimed Doctor Blandly, sinking back in 
his chair, and adjusting his spectacles that he might look with 
perfect clearness at Gerard, then he repeated, " Good God ! " 

" And now," said Gerard, " you may perhaps see no reason 
why I should not meet Mr. Taibot to-morrow morning ? " 

" No reason ! that's good ! The reason is stronger than ever, 
for if I was in doubt about you before, I am certain now. 

Gerard " He rose to his feet, and grasped the young man's 

cold thin fingers in his warm plump hand. " As there is a 
heaven above us you shall not stain your sword with Tom's 
blood." 

" For a final reason, Sir, why not ? " 

" Why not ? because he is your brother ! " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FIGHT. 

The interview continued for half-an-hour longer, then Doctor 
Blandly and Gerard Crewe left the house together, walked into 
the Strand, and separated amicably at the hotel where the 
Doctor had arranged to stay for the night. 

Gerard returned to Brooks', where he stayed all night, risk- 
ing a few pounds at a faro-table, but playing neither continu- 
ously nor with interest, and rather, as it seemed, to beguile the 
time than to win money. At five o'clock he was joined by 
two gentlemen, and they conversed in the cabinet where Doctor 
Blandly had sat with Gerard, until about half-past five, when 
a fourth gentleman entered the room. 

" The carriage is at the door, are we all ready ? " he asked, 
after exchanging hurried salutations with the company. 

" Quite, as far as I am concerned," answered Gerard. 

The other gentlemen expressed their readiness, and all four 
at once descended to the street, where a carriage with a pair 
of horses was waiting. A couple of rapiers and a mahogany 
case were on the seat ; the seconds took the swords between 
their knees, the surgeon nursed his property, and Gerard having 
seated himself, the carriage started off. 

At ten minutes before six they were on foot again, and 
making their way down an avenue of the park, Gerard and a 
second in advance, the other second with the surgeon following. 
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It was a grey morning, a drizzling rain had been falling, 
and drops still fell from the trees. Gerard looked up at the 
heavens with anxiety ; an inky cloud was sweeping up under 
the grey veil that covered the sky. 

" A mighty bad morning for our business," said the second. 
" If it rains will you toss for sides, and take the chance of get- 
ting the drift in your eyes, or play under the oak ? " 

" Under the oak," answered Gerard. 

His second looked at him with surprise. 

Gerard stepped aside from the path and tried the grass. 

" 'Tis dangerously slippery," he said. 

" That gives you the advantage, with your cool hand ; our 
adversary will slip about like an eel in his impetuosity. All 
you have to do is to stand still and pink him." 

" You understand distinctly that I offer Mr. Talbot the 
option of apology." 

" Certainly — you don't feel nervous, do you, Crewe ? " 

" I never felt less firm in my life." 

" Ah ! you ought to have turned into bed for a few hours 
like a rational being, instead of sitting up all night in that hot 
room. However, you have nothing to fear. Ah ! here we 
are." 

Turning the angle and coming in sight of the King's Oak, 
they perceived, standing under its wide-spread boughs, Tom 
Talljot, with his two friends. A slight shiver ran through 
Gerard's frame, which was observed by his seconds. The 
black cloud came nearer. Having approached within a dozen 
yards of the oak, the party stopped. Gerard remained with 
the surgeon while the principals on both sides stepped forward 
to meet each other. 

" Do you stick to your odds, Athol ? " asked the second who 
had been walking with Gerard. 

" Yes, twenty to one on our man — in fifties." 

" Done," and then the two gentlemen saluted the others, and 
proceeded with the usual preliminaries. Gerard had turned 
his eyes away, and not looked at Tom after the moment that 
he first caught sight of him. The cloud had come over the 
oak and the rain was now falling in heavy drops. The seconds 
returned, saying that Mr. Talbot refused to make any kind of 
apology. 

" And the rain — what, is settled about that ? " asked Gerard. 

" It is a matter of indifference to Mr. Talbot. He gives you 
the choice." 

" Then we -will fight under the oak." 

The seconds interchanged a quick glance, Mr. Athol looked 
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the less cheerful of the two. Under the oak the rain was not 
felt, except in the occasional plash of accumulated drops, but 
the grass was not less slippery. Having taken off his coat, 
waistcoat and cravat, Gerard kicked off his shoes. Again the 
seconds glanced significantly at each other : then everything 
being ready the principals advanced, Tom with his eyes fixed 
on his opponent — Gerard with his eyes upon the ground, until 
the moment that they were within a couple of paces of each 
other. For a moment they stood looking at each other full in 
the eyes. Tom, with an expression of dogged resolution on 
his square, English face. Gerard, with firmly set lips, and 
brow contracted rather in apprehension than anger. They 
saluted, measured swords, recovered, and crossed. 

Thus far Tom had acted upon the instruction he had received 
in the lesson taken over night, but now ignorant of the finesse 
and delicate play upon which the duellist's safety depends, he 
trusted for success to a quick and strong attack. The slight 
figure of his adversary, the consciousness of his own physical 
strength, gave him confidence, he saw nothing to prevent him 
plunging his sword through Gerard's body at once ; bracing 
the muscles of his right hand and arm, he made a heavy 
lunge. To his utter astonishment the point of his sword was 
turned aside by a mere turn of Gerard's wrist, and he knew, as 
he clumsily recovered, that he was at his antagonist's mercy, 
and that it was in gallant consideration for his helplessness, 
that Gerard spared him. 

" What on earth is Crewe about ? " whispered Mr. Athol to 
his companion. " He might have pinked his man and finished 
the business, had he used the opportunity." 

Once more Tom lunged, shortening his sword and throwing 
the weight of his body upon it ; with a quick movement 
Gerard drew away, turning the point wide of its mark. 

"Now," murmured Mr. Athol, stamping his foot, in expecta- 
tion of the filial coup, as the top of Tom's shoulder lined with 
Gerard's breast. " Great heavens ! he has not touched him, 
when he might have spitted him down the middle like a 
capon.'' 

Nettled with his own want of skill, Tom, as soon as he 
recovered, recommenced the attack, and plunged wildly again 
and again at his adversary, until at length, perceiving, what to 
the seconds was obvious from the first, that he had no chance of 
success, and that the only use Gerard made of his superiority 
was to foil his attempts, he threw down his rapier, and stood 
with his hands down for his adversary to do what he would. 
Exasperated with defeat, he would willingly at that moment 
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have received Gerard's point upon his breast: he was quite 
unprepared for any other result, and when Gerard threw down 
his sword also, and stepping forward, extended his open right 
hand, he hesitated a moment, at a loss to know how to act. 

Doctor Blandly had said the man was a rascal and a 
hypocrite, but judging him by his own experience, could he 
prove a single departure from the behaviour of a friend and a 
gentleman. All his suspicions were based upon the supposition 
that Gerard was false, but with this convincing proof of loyalty 
those suspicions were unjust and indefensible. If Tom was 
ashamed of being beaten and reluctant to yield to a foe, he was 
by the same principle unwilling to be outdone in generosity, or 
to hold out against the advances of a friend, and so after that 
brief moment of doubt and hesitation, he gave his hand frankly 
to Gerard, saying : " I have behaved unhandsomely, and I ask 
your forgiveness." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

AFTER THE FIGHT. 

Tom walked off the field with a hang-dog look, and made no 
response to the cheerful congratulations of his seconds. It was 
not in his nature to underrate his own shortcomings, or to look 
on the cheerful side of the defeat. 

"I have made a fool of myself — insulted my friend, and 
been beaten," he said to himself. 

His adversary's generosity aggravated his mortification. 
He declined to take a place with his seconds in the carriage 
that was waiting for them ; he thanked them very civilly foi 
their services, and went his own way, without even asking 
them to breakfast with him. He sat in his chamber with his 
hands buried in his pockets, thinking of his faults until he felt 
absolutely sick, and the girl brought a tray laid with a sub- 
stantial breakfast. He ate heartily, and finding his sickness 
considerably lessened, he rose from the table with vigour, sat 
down at a desk and wrote this letter. 

" Dear Doctor, — 
" I have been thoroughly beaten, but my adversary generously 
contented himself with a bloodless victory, though he might 
nave done my business a dozen times. I honestly believe you 
are mistaken in him. As far as concerns my quarrel with Mr. 
Gerard Crewe, I am convinced that all the blame was on my 
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side, and as I reflect that a couple of hours ago I was doing 
my best to stick a small sword through his heart, I feel heartily 
ashamed that I took no better pains to prove the truth of my 
suspicions beforehand. 

" I shall leave London by the first coach that starts for 
Sevenoaks, and there I shall stay till the madness which hath 
afflicted me to the discomfort of those I most love, shall have 
passed off. With regard to Miss St. Cyr, since fate has 
decided that she is not to have the half of my fortune, I beg 
that you will continue to place at her disposal the same annual 
amount paid to the late Mrs. St. Cyr, and I trust to your 
kindness to make the payment in such a manner that she may 
not know her mother's fault, nor the source from which the 
money comes. In conclusion, my dear friend, I ask you to 
believe me ever — ■ 

" Your grateful and devoted, 

"Tom Talbot." 

Having despatched this letter, Tom had nothing else to do 
than to lock up his chamber and walk to the " Blue Boar " in 
Holborn. Nevertheless he stood irresolute upon his path for 
some time with his face due north. On the right hand lay 
Holborn, on the left Stanhope Street. 

" I am going away for weeks — perhaps for months," thought 
he. " May I not hang about for a couple of hours or so to 
-.atch a last glimpse of her. She need not see me, I will do 
soothing to renew her pain. One glimpse of her — God knows, 
'tis little enough to face the dreary solitude of months withal! 
The clouds have broken, and she may go for a drive in an hour." 
He cast his eye westwards. " But suppose that by accident 
she sees me — we must speak, and then farewell to my fine 
resolutions. "What a feeble fool I am. Hang me, if I give in ! " 
And with that he deliberately turned his face to the east, and 
marched with steadfast firmness — for nearly two hundred yards, 
when he stopped dead short, struck with the recollection that 
the coach did not leave the " Blue Boar " until one o'clock. 

Looking at his watch, he found that it wanted yet a quarter 
of eleven. He could walk to the " Blue Boar " in half-an-hour 
— a hackney-coach would carry him there in twenty minutes ; 
why should he spend a miserable hour in Holborn when the air 
of the West End was so much more pleasant ? There was but 
one logical answer to be made to this question, so he turned 
about, and with a lighter and quicker step, made his way to 
the Park, taking a seat by the drive, whence he could see those 
who came and went for a long distance. If Lady Betty came 
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out this morning she would pass this seat ; but he could see her 

afar and retire in time to escape her notice. 

* « # # * 

Mrs. Walker was the centre of fashionable gossip. It flowed 
to her in little streams as to a reservoir, and the great world 
came to drink. She had a host of humble admirers, whose 
visits she encouraged if they only brought interesting items of 
news. An hour after Tom had engaged two friends to support 
him in his duel, the intelligence was carried to Mrs. Walker, 
and though in consideration for Lady Betty she retailed the 
important information in secret to her visitors, it reached the 
girl's quick ear before nightfall, and for a time so overwhelmed 
her with horror and dread that she forgot the commonest con- 
venances of society, and would have run there and then to 
Tom's chambers and begged him for the love of her to with- 
draw from the engagement, had not Mrs. Walker, to avoid 
such an indecency, assured her that Mr. Talbot had changed his 
abode. Then she wished to write to Mr. Crewe imploring 
him to hold his hand, but fortunately Mrs. Walker contrived 
to delay the sending of the letter until she had made her 
young friend see that honour and polite usage both forbade 
any interference with gentlemen engaged in the genteel busi- 
ness of seeking each other's lives. 

Yet though she was induced to submit to the guidance of 
her friend, no arguments could make her look at the affair as a 
delicate compliment to herself which she would one day look 
back upon with pride ; and nothing could keep her from 
bursting into tears at the mention of the men'3 names. She 
liked Gerard, she loved Tom — she lingered to listen to the 
conversation touching the duel with the fascination that attracts 
women to look upon a terrible possibility ; but when the subject 
was exhausted, she escaped to her room and gave herself up to 
grief. 

It was so awful to think that for a simple misunderstanding 
the man who had befriended her, who, she knew, in his heart 
loved her sincerely, should die, and be for ever lost to her. 
Lady Betty was careless, frivolous, and thoughtless, but she 
was not heartless. She loved Tom more thoroughly than he 
in his jealousy could love her. She would have risked her life 
to spare him pain, but he in his selfishness risked his life only 
thinking that it would be good to be rid of a tiresome existence, 
and without consideration of the grief his loss would produce 
Upon Lady Betty. 

Lying sleepless in the dark the imagination is active, the 
reason torpid. As she lay upon her comfortless bed a hundred 

9 
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wild schemes for preventing the combat passed in review bef ora 
Lady Betty's mind, and when the first glimpse of dawn entered 
the window, she jumped up, determined to escape from the 
house hef ore the servants were about, and go to the park, where 
she had heard the meeting was to take place, and to throw her- 
self between the swords of her lover and her friend. 

Before she was safely out of the house she perceived that her 
project, so feasible in its first conception, was no more than a 
forlorn hope. The precise time of meeting was doubtful — the 
exact spot unknown except to principals and seconds, who were 
bound to keep it secret. She knew that she should offend Mrs. 
Walker ; she feared that if she were fortunate enough to find 
the party and prevent the fight, her interposition would only 
result in a postponement of the duel ; but all these arguments 
combined failed to divert her from attempting that which was 
possible to her ; and her courage was proof against the sugges- 
tions of danger whichshe felt in going out alone and unprotected 
at that early hour. Muffled in a dark cloak and hood she 
hurried into the park, and quitting the main passage speedily 
lost herself. It astonished her to find how wide and wild the 
park was — for she had never before left the drive and its 
adjoining avenues. 

Mist shrouded the distance, and she hurried along ignorant 
of the course she took. Hazard led her past the King's Oak an 
hour before the party she sought arrived, and at the moment 
that the duel was taking place, she was far from the spot, 
standing in the long wet grass and falling rain, looking around 
her in blank despair, dismayed with her solitude, and shivering 
with excitement and cold. 

Another hour of fruitless wandering and she found herself 
again in the same spot. Her tears, which had been withheld 
by hope, now coursed down her cheeks. She felt like a lost 
child. When she came into the avenue, which she recognised 
as that in which she had sat with Tom on the first day of her 
going out after her mother's death, hope was gone, and she sat 
down to recover her strength, feeling utterly worn out and 
wretched. The clouds were breaking and showed that the 
morning was far advanced. 

" All is over now," she thought, and then knowing that the 
result of the duel would be known early at Stanhope Street, 
she rose quickly, left the park — a renewed anxiety giving her 
strength. She re-entered the house at the moment that the 
servants were making inquiries about the unfastened chains 
and bolts upon the door. They stared in blank astonishment 
to see her, deadly white and in a cloak sodden with rain. Jjj 
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reply to her rapid questioning, they said that as yet no 
visitors or messengers had arrived, and asked her if she knew 
it was only just turned of eight. 

She tried to walk up-stairs, and stopped after the first few- 
steps, clinging to the hanister. A maid ran up, helped her to 
reach her room, and then leaving her ran down to get hot 
coffee for the poor exhausted girl. The refreshment restored 
her. She would not lie down ; hut having changed her dress 
descended to the library, whence she could see the approaches 
to the house, and there she waited, sitting by the window. 

An open carriage drove up to the door at half-past nine, 
with Gerard and Mr. Athol. As Gerard put his foot upon the 
steps the door opened, and he saw Lady Betty standing before 
him white as a ghost. 

" What has happened ? " she cried pressing forward to meet 
him. 

"Nothing to pain you," answered Gerard. "I have shaken 
hands with Mr. Talbot, and neither of us has received a 
scratch." 

Then Lady Betty began to laugh, while the tears dripped 
from her face. 

There was breakfast and Mrs. Walker in the morning-room, 
and thither Lady Betty led Gerard with hysterical gaiety. 

They sat at table until half-past ten, and then Gerard, 
seeing that Lady Betty was still in an unnatural state of 
excitement, proposed that they should go for a drive. Mrs. 
"Walker declined, the hour being yet too early for her to 
appear in public, but agreed that it would be well for Lady 
Betty to take the air. So Lady Betty ran up to her room and 
arrayed herself in her best to celebrate the day, and took her 
seat in the carriage radiant with renewed joy. 

The fresh air did not allay her excitement, and as she 
entered the park she laughed to think how miserably wretched 
she had wandered there but a few hours since. She was in a 
mood to look at all things in their gayest, brightest aspect. 
She laughed at every jest, and Mr. Athol, who had not hitherto 
been encouraged to regard himself as a wit, flattered with the 
reception given by Lady Betty to his slightest rallies, exerted 
himself to the utmost to be agreeable and witty. 

And so, bright and beautiful, her mourning-dress discarded, 
and replaced with acostumeof coquottishfashion,herface beam- 
ing with sunny mirth, untinged with the shadow of a single 
grave reflection, she passed before Tom's eyes, passed, sitting 
beside the man who had challenged him, and vis-il-vis with the 
grinning dandy who had served as his second. 

9-2 
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" I might be dead and buried, and tbe very stone rotting 
over me, for all she thinks of me," said Tom, with a groan. 

Then he turned his downcast face towards Holborn, having 
now no further wish to gratify. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AT THE " LONE CHOW." 

On the outskirts of Woking village stood an inn called the 
" Lone Crow," a broken-down inn that had lost all traces of 
respectability, if ever it had pretended to respect. The stable 
gate was broken and patched with a piece of the broken horse- 
trough, the windows were broken and stuffed with otherwise 
useless articles of apparel, a corner of the square brick-chimney 
was broken, the thatch was broken and mended here and there 
with tufts of heather, and last of all the sign was broken, and 
only the tail end of the " lone crow " was left in the frame. 

It was six in the evening, and the rain, which had been 
falling with steady persistency since midday, fell still with 
undiminished pertinacity ; nevertheless a traveller with 
ordinary scruples would have declined to take shelter there, 
though all other inns in Woking were full, and he had to 
trudge on to Bagshot for a bed. 

Lieutenant Barnabas Crewe, however, was as free from 
ordinary scruples as the host of the " Lone Crow " could desire, 
and so, when he caught sight of the inn, whose dismal exterior 
was to some degree redeemed by the reflected glow of a fire 
upon the dirty surviving panes of the window, he reined up his 
stee ', and as Slink came to his heels, said : 

" This looks like a good inn ; we will put up here out of the 
cursed weather." 

Slink might have had his doubts about the appearance of 
the inn, but he was entirely at one with his master respecting 
the weather, so he slipped off his gasping horse without a 
word, and applied the butt of his whip to the stable-gate. 

" Hei ! hei ! hei ! " called the host from within, in response 
to the vigorous appeal, "do you want to knock the blessed 
gate off its hinges ? " 

" It wouldn't be much the worse for a new pair," said 
Slink, regarding the ingenious arrangement of old rope and 
shoe-leather by which the gate was connected with the post. 

The host, having opened the door of the inn and seen at a 
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glance the quality of bis visitors, ran round to the back of the 
bouse, and with as much speed as possible opened the gate, 
which was not to be done in the mere turning a key, for several 
beams which served to shore it up had first to be removed, and 
then the gate required careful lifting in order that the weight 
and strain might not fall so heavily upon the shoe-leather as 
to over-tax its strength, which could have but one result — the 
fall and utter ruin of the gate. 

" You'd best jump down here, Captain, and go into the 
house by the front-door; the yard's a bit moist-like with the 
damp," said the host. "I'll look arter the bosses." 

" Oh no, you won't," said Barnabas, dismounting. " I want 
my horse fed ; my man will look after the horses." 

"Oh, that's your sort, is it?" said the host, sullenly. 
" "Well, in that case, your man can get through the yard as he 
can. He'll find the stable right afore him, and the clover up 
in the loft," 

Slink waded to the building indicated through the muck of 
years which festered in the yard. 

The stable was in a better state of repair than the house, 
because, perhaps, the proprietor, not feeling himself called 
upon to regard external appearances in that which was less 
exposed to the public notice, had not patched it. It was as 
Nature had made it, an unpretentious ruin. At the dry end of 
the barn — it made no pretence to be a stable, except in having 
a trough against the wall, and a horsey smell — were a cow and 
an ass, which Slink promptly removed to make room for his 
own cattle, whose well-being was now the sole object of all his 
cares and hopes. 

Meanwhile, the landlord of the " Lone Crow " — a thick-set, 
heavy man, with a broken nose and other facial peculiarities of 
a pugilist — having shored up his gate, returned to his tap-room, 
where he found his guest carefully arranging his wet coat and 
hat upon chairs in front of the fire. He stood looking on in 
silence, turning a straw over in his mouth, until Barnabas 
turned and perceived him. 

" You've got the fire all to yourself, Captain," he remarked. 

"Yes, and I want something more. I'm told you have 
sausages in the house. Let me have them at once, and get your 
best bed-room straight. We shall stay all night." 

" Oh, will you ! " The landlord spat out the straw, and 
then continued: "Look here, Captain, I don't waste no 
time, 'fibbin' and no feintin'V my motter. Money down, 
old Trust's dead. ' No money no match,' and that's another of 
my motters." 
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"Confound your motters! Do you suppose a gentleman's 
going to pay his reckoning before it's due ? 

" I don't want to know nothing about no gentlemen, and if 
I did it ain't very likely I should ask you for information. I 
may have had more gents a-backing me than ever you dreamed 
on. Anyway, I want a crown down and your sturrups." 

" And supposing I don't choose to give a crown down and 
my stirrups — what then ? " 

" Why then, Captain, out ye go. You can walk out or I'll 
put you out, which you like — and your man after you, and 
your horses after him. I'm not particular if it comes to a 
turn-up. A fair warning and no favour shown is what I say." 

" You're forgetting yourself, my fine fellow," said Barnabas, 
disliking the look of things. 

"Don't you fear, the Woking Walloper's got too good an 
opinion of hisself to forget who he is." 

"Oh, if you're the Woking Wolloper that makes a 
difference. You can go and take the stirrups." 

" And the crown ? 

" There." Barnabas threw down a crown-piece with 
reluctance. 

" That's business. Now we'll shake hands and lead off. I'll 
take care of the sturrups ; they shan't leave my sight, you may 
wager. Will you cook the sausages yourself ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then the missis shall bring 'em to you. Now we know 
each other. 'Make your match and come to the scratch/ 
there's a motter for you ! " 

When Slink entered the tap-room he found his master in his 
shirt-sleeves a-straddle before the scorching fire that burnt 
upon the hearth, shielding his face with one arm, while with 
the other hand he held a long-handled frying-pan in which a 
couple of pounds of sausages were hissing and sizzling over the 
embers. Slink disposed of his wet coat, and sat down with 
that patient silence and immobility which characterises country 
servants in the presence of their proper lords. 

In due course master and man dined together, the Walloper 
supplying their wants with the utmost assiduity now that they 
had shaken hands and were working steady, according to the 
rules of the ropes, as he put it. He even brought a pair of 
shoes for Slink to wear while his own dilapidated boots — 
which had been given him in exchange for the perfectly sound 
pair that the Lieutenant now wore — were drying. 

After dinner Barnabas lit a long clay pipe, cleared a corner 
of the table, drew up his chair so as to command a view of the 
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fire, find bringing a pack of dirty cards from his pocket, nodded 
to Slink, who, in response, placed his chair vis-d,-vis with his 
master, and heaving a deep sigh of resignation, licked his 
finger and thumb. With indefatigable patience Barnabas had 
taught his follower to play piquet, and now reaped the reward of 
his pains by repeatedly fleecing him every night of what change 
remained from the sum he had given him in the morning. 

There was no play in the game, for Slink had to make all his 
calculations with his fingers, and was slow at that. But 
Barnabas had a certain sense of humour which was tickled by 
the errors of his adversary, and the simplicity with which he 
allowed himself to be tricked. Besides that, it was agreeable 
to him to cheat at all times, though he did but win his own 
money by the transaction. 

" liow much money have you, Slink ? " said Barnabas, draw- 
ing a card. 

" Two shillings and a gr'at, your honour." 

" Put it down on the table, then. Ah, you've won the draw. 
Deal." 

Slink laid out his money, wetted his thumb and finger again, 
and dealt out the twenty-four cards, wishing from the bottom 
of his soul that he might be lucky enough to lose his two and 
fourpence by a single hand. But there was no such luck for 
him. His cards were so provokingly good thatnothing but the 
ingenuity of Lieutenant Crewe prevented his making " capot " 
time after time. If, endeavouring to terminate the game, he 
threw away three aces, he picked up three kings of the same 
suits, and when he discarded a quint to the knave, he took up 
another to the ace. Fortune opposed his losing, Barnabas took 
care that he should not win. Slink longed to be with his 
horses in the stable — to be anywhere except with his master 
playing piquet. It was otherwise with Barnabas. The diffi- 
culty of winning against such cards, and the necessity of having 
Slink's money, were a zest to the game which made him in no 
hurry to finish it. 

With the villagers there had dropped in during the evening 
a pedlar, a loud, red-faced rascal, with a husky voice and an 
Irish brogue, who laid himself out to amuse the company, and 
f ucceeded to a marvel. He told stories with witty points, a 
little broad, perhaps, but such as all who heard could under- 
stand and laugh at ; and he sang songs — Irish ballads, and the 
popular songs by Mr. Dibdin, and all with the same chorus, in 
which everyone could join without reference to the subject, 
words, or tune, and with an accompaniment of feet and empty 
pots. 
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Now Slink loved music ; in his happier days he could himself 
sing when called upon, and also he admired wit of the broad 
kind ; so when he heard the singing and laughter he felt that 
he could have given his ears to know what it was all about, 
and to join in the general jollity. But his master kept him to 
the game, challenging him and shouting out his points above 
the voice of the pedlar, and when he paused in his play to 
catch the point of a story or the burden of a song, Barnabas 
recalled him to a sense of duty by a smart kick on the shin, 
than which there are few other methods more speedily effective. 

And so they played on until the villagers went home, and 
the pedlar retired, and the candle guttered down to the socket, 
and the unhappy Slink was so bewildered that he could not tell 
the difference between the king of diamonds and the ace of 
spades. Then the landlord of the house came and interfered. 

" Captain," said he, " it's time to pull up the stakes for this 
bout. There's a time for everything, as the motter says." 

" Another candle," demanded Barnabas. Slink groaned. 

" No more candles to-night, Captain. And as you don't know 
your way about the premises, I advise you to go to bed while 
your wick's burning." 

"In that case, Slink, this must be a drawn game, and — " 
sweeping up the money, " so we are quits." 

" Oh, fair and square ! " interfered the landlord. " I'll get a 
candle if you're in the middle of a round." 

"No — the master's won — we're quits," cried Slink, throwing 
up the cards, hastily. 

" Well, if it's a drawn match — both principals agreeing — it's 
another thing ; and now I'll show you the way to your room. 
There's a bed for you, Captain, and another for your man." 

" Much obliged to you, master, but the loft for me," said 
Slink. 

The privilege of sleeping in hay-lofts was jealously main- 
tained by Slink, because in the first place, it was more agree- 
able to lie upon clean straw than in the musty rooms of the inns 
they frequented, and secondly, it afforded him a temporary 
escape from the society of Lieutenant Barnabas Crewe. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN THE LOFT. 



Having shaken some fresh clover in the trough, and given a 
parting caress to his horses, Slink, lantern in hand, scaled the 
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ladder set. perpendicularly against the wall, and scrambled on 
to the floor of the loft. 

" Hilloa ! Who goes ? " cried a voice from the obscurity. 

Slink raised his lantern, and looking in the direction from 
which the voice proceeded, perceived a man well bedded in 
straw, sitting up between the trusses of hay which he had 
arranged as a protection against the wind. Slink's face, which 
had lengthened considerably on hearing the voice, expanded 
into a broad smile of satisfaction as he recognised the features 
of the jovial pedlar. 

" Ah thin, 'tis you, my noble gamester, what's come to take 
up your quarthers wid me, eh ? " the pedlar said cheerfully, 
seeing the face beyond the lantern. 

" If you've no objection, master." 

" Devil a one. There's enough rats for the both of us, and 
I'm not graedy. You've a taste of the quality wid ye that tuk 
me fancy when I see you a playin' for silver wid your masther. 
Come, we'll raconstruct the apartment and spind a pleasant 
hour together." 

" You don't play piquet, do you P " Slink asked with 
apprehension. 

" Piquet — sure I played ut wance when I was in the army 
every night of my life — and I've forgotten it entoirely. But 
if nothin' but gamin' will contint ye — ye gamblin' spicleative 
divil, I'll play yer at all-fours, shove-h'p'ny, or any other gin- 
teel divilment." 

"I'd rather listen to one of those songs of yours with a 
chorus." 

" Yir a flattherer for certain — an' would you sincarely love to 
hear a ballid ? " 

" By the lord Harry, I would ; and if you can tell one of 
those stories again that made all the folk laugh." 

" I nivir repate, but if it's stories you want, sure I'll contint 
ye. A bit more straw and another bundle of hay will make us 
as comfortable as a couple of pigs in a sty. Holy saints, we 
will make a night of it — give us another bundle of hay, darlint ; 
and if you can pull the shate so as keep the rain t'other side of 
the hole in the roof t'will be nater and swater." 

The "shate" alluded to was the cover of a cart propped 
against the roof by the posts of an old bedstead and the trunk 
of an apple-tree to preserve the hay from the rain that drifted 
through the broken roof. Slink re-arranged this contrivance 
with beneficial effect, while the pedlar opened his pack, dived 
into one corner and brought out a stone bottle, 

" There," said he, as Slink returned and entered the nest 
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they had made with the hay — " take the trouble to put youl 
nose to that, and tell me what is your true opinion of ut ? " 

" It smells good," said Slink. 

" And you'll find that it tastes aqual, for it's not only a smell 
you shall have of it — it's the rael gintale usquebaugh — a liquor 
that's too good to be drunk in solitude. 'Tis like love an' 
fightin' and all the blessed gifts of natur, only to be enjoyed by 
a couple whose hearts respond to the swate influence of each 
other's society." 

" I'm your man," said Slink, sententiously. 

" By Saint Moses, yir my friend, sorr ! " The pedlar had 
already tasted the usquebaugh, and his soul was touched with 
characteristic celerity. " Y'are about the finest Saxon and the 
bist friend I iver had in my life. Give us your hand, and putt 
your lips to the delicate mouth of the bottle. If ye hadn't 
woke me up, by the powers I shouldn't have gone to sleep agin 
for the rest of the night. I'm about the miserablest man to be 
alone that iver molested society ; but with a companion to talk 
to and a bottle to drink at — whurroh ! pass the darlint to me." 

" "Will you sing a song now ? " 

"Will I sing you a song! hunthreds. What shall it be, 
somethin' meltin and swate like the ' Leather Breeches," or 
somethin nate and purty about swateheartin'." 

" Sweethearting," said Slink, with a sigh for his lost Jenny. 

Without any preliminary hesitation, the pedlar sang an Irish 
ballad, and with such tenderness, that Slink, who thought of 
Jenny all the while, was moved to tears at the third verse. 
Flattered by this tribute to his power the pedlar, who like the 
rest of his countrymen, was an excellent emotionalist, redoubled 
his efforts, and absolutely wept in sympathy, when Slink 
having tried in vain to assuage his tears with the back of his 
hand, laid his arm on the hay and his face on his arm, and 
sobbed. 

" Take a taste from the bottle, my friend," said the pedlar, 
when he had finished. 

Slink held out his hand, and as he took the bottle, mur- 
mured in a voice still choked with grief : 

" Now let's have a story." 

" Ah, and you're a man after my own heart. Ye'd smoile an' 
eoigh by turns. Did y' ever hear of the old woman who lost 
her darning-needle ? " 

" No-oh-oh-oh ! " answered Slink, laughing in anticipation, 
as a vague suspicion of the highly diverting circumstances in 
Which she discovered the whereabouts of the missing article 
flashed across his mind. "No-oh-oh-oh !" 
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" It's a moigbty divarting story, so here goes." 

And he went forthwith, telling the simple anecdote with 
such dry humour that Slink had to hold his sides, cross his legs, 
and bend double under the painful difficulty of drawing breath, 
so violent was his laughter — finally in a feeble voice crying, 
" Don't — don't ! " when the pedlar brought his story to the 
long withheld climax. 

After that the pedlar sang " Tom Bowling," and for the sake 
of good fellowship introduced a chorus of " Derry, derry down," 
in which Slink exhibited the strength of his lungs with such 
prodigious effect, that the pedlar thought it wise to let him 
have the chorus all to himself, and merely marked time with 
his pipe, while he kept a steady eye on the rafters. 

" Y'ave a foine voice, my darlint," said the pedlar, when the 
song was concluded — " A foine voice for the open air." 

" Thank you, master. I'll sing you a song if you like." 

" I shall appraciate the obligation. Let it be a throifle sub- 
dued, case the landlord should feel onaisey about his property." 

Slink nodded, took a drink, wiped his lips, and with the 
simple announcement, " 'Are an' oun's, gents," sang that admi- 
rable song, " The Hare and the Hounds." After that the cocks 
for several miles round awoke and crowed in defiance. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

BLARNEY. 

The two friends continued their mutual entertainment long 
after the candle in the lantern had passed away. They could 
sing, and laugh, and cry just as well without a light as with it ; 
the only difference that the darkness made to them was that 
the bottle had to be nursed with care, and handed backwards 
and forwards frequently for an assurance of its safety ; but 
when the bottle was emptied their voices grew feebler, and 
unconsciously they fell asleep. 

For awhile there was peace, but just as the outlines of objects 
became visible in the opening light of the morning, two shrieks 
broke the stillness of the hour. Two shrieks in quick succession 
— the first from the pedlar, the second from Slink — and then 
followed a hurried dialogue. 

" My frind — my frind — have you got ut P " 

" Got it ? I should think I have— what is it? " 

" A rat — a rat. I felt it at my throat. Holy saints ! another 
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moment and my veins would have beeD sucked — 'twas a vam- 
pire. I saized um by the throat, and flung it into the atmos- 
phaire." 

" Yes, and it fell on my shin." 

" And what have you done wid it ? " 

" Nothing. Lord Harry ! it's broken my shin." 

" And did you let it escape you afther all." 

" Escape me — do you think I see it coming." 

" And was it a vampire or a rat ? " 

" Eat, no ! ' Twas the stone bottle." 

" The stone bottle ! Saints be praised for their marciful 
protection — look at that now ! " 

Slink had less reason to be grateful to the saints ; and for 
some time he was occupied in ascertaining whether his shin- 
bone was broken or only the skin. However, having been able 
to walk across the loft with tolerable facility, he felt satisfied 
that he had nothing to deplore but a bruise, and was returning 
to his sympathising friend when he slipped his foot and unin- 
jured leg through a hole in the rotten floor, and the pain of 
having his second shin barked soon made him forget his 
original injury, which was a merciful dispensation of the all- 
protecting saints, which the pedlar did not fail to point out to 
the sufferer. 

As it was impossible for Slink to sleep with his shins in 
such a tender condition that the slightest movement was pain- 
ful, and as the pedlar was a man who would never sleep if he 
could get any one to listen to him, and he was sober enough to 
talk, they reclined and conversed, with a gravity suited to the 
circumstances, and unavoidable now that the usquebaugh was 
drunk. 

" Y' 'ave a jewel of a masther, my boy, that'll condiscend to 
make an aqual of ye, and play a friendly hand of cards wid ye 
now and then." 

" Every night." 

" Ye gamblin' divels ! 'Tis a privilege y' have to be trated 
like a frind, but maybe its considthered in the wages. How 
much moight y' have a month, now ? " 

" I don't know 'zactly, about five shillings a day." 

" Foive shilluns a day, darlint ! "Why 'tis as much as I make 
in a week, sometimes ! An' what do you do wid it all ? " 

" Lose it at cards." 

" Ah ! that makes it a bit aisy for the master. And what 
do you do, now, for your wages ? " 

" Nothing." 

" It is the masther that does the work, mavbe ? " 
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Slink was silent ; he had been cautioned to hold his tongue 
with respect to the Lieutenant's occupation, or to speak only 
in support of his character as an independent gentleman. 

" P'raps ye'll tell me if he's a Captun ? " pursued the pedlar, 
with soft persuasiveness. 

" He's a cut above a Captain, I can tell you, he's a Lieu- 
tenant." 

" What, a rale soldier ? faith, then, we're as like as twin 
cherries, for I was a sergeant myself at wan time. And what 
regiment was he in ? " 

" You don't suppose he was in a regiment like a common 
soldier, do you ? He was a Lieutenant all to himself ; one of 
the independent Lieutenants." 

"I appraciate the distinction, an' I respect themasther for it. 
I knew he was somethin' out of the common the first morment 
I saw him. He's not wan of your civil spokin' maley-mouthed 
varments ; but a rale aristocrat, with a gintale curse and a 
scowl for anyone that asks him a civil question." 

" Yes, that's him." 

" The quality, my boy, quality. An' oi'l wager, now, he does 
nothin' in the world at all but ride about the country brakun the 
hearts of the famale sex and a pickin' their pockuts." 

" No, he don't," said Slink, in a tone of feeble opposition. 

" Come, my boy, you're thrying to decaive me by sayin' 
nothun. You don't think I'm a dirty informer, that would sell 
the gallant Lieutenant to the constables for a paltry reward, 
do you ? " 

" Not I." 

" Thin whoy should you try to decaive me ? 'Tisn't behavin' 
like yeself at all. I didn't think you would be so mane after 
sharing my bottle of usquebaugh, and persuadin' me to sit up 
all the night a singin' ballads to ye, and tellin' all the best 
stories I knowed." 

" I — I — 1 don't want to be mean. I'm very much obliged to 
you for your kindness. I — I never enjoyed myself better in all 
my life, and if I could repay you for your kindness, I would 
with all my heart." 

" But ye can niver repay me, darlint. Disinterested friend- 
ship is priceless. So what does the masther do now, ridin' 
about wid a servant at his back P " 

" Well, there's a rascal who owes him a lot of money, and — 
and he's looking about for him, and — and — and he don't seem 
to quite remember the looks of him, and — and — and when he 
meets anyone all alone, he just looks in his pocket to see if the 
money belongs to him, and — and if he's in doubt he takes it," 
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" I onderstand the natur' of the masther's misfortun' exactly ; 
and what might you do all the time ? " 

" Why, I just stand ready to help master, if needs be ; for if 
we meet the rigL't rascal after all, it's more an' likely he'll try 
to get away without paying ? " 

" Just precoisely so." The pedlar repeated the words again 
and again, rather than be silent during the period he gave to 
reflection, then he said : " And y'are moighty fond of the pro- 
fession, o'il warrant." 

Slink sighed. 

" Ye like the divilment of it, and the hoigh wages, and the 
card playin'; and all that." The pedlar waited some time for a 
response, and getting none, dropped his voice to the most 
seductive tone of blarney and continued — " Darlint ! Oi love ye 
— oi love ye from the bottom of my heart. If I could do any- 
thing to sarve ye oi'd spare no ifforts. Now tell me, tell me 
true now — wud je loike another sitiwation ? " 

Slink after a moment's feverish hesitation, bent over and 
whispered : 

" I can't leave him, God help me." 

"Whoy, darlint?" 

Slink dared not speak. 

" Spake, my dear friend, spake. Trust me now." 

" Take your oath you'll tell no one." 

" I wad take my dyin' oath a dozen toimes, darlint. Do you 
think I would betray ye ? Spake and trost me loike your own 
blessed mother." 

" I — I was a simple sort of lad, once." 

" And y'are simple, simple as the innocent sheep — g'on 
darlint," 

" And I was so druv up into a corner like with the cruelty of 
my sweetheart, as I didn't half know what I was doing, and I 
met the Lieutenant, and he said he was a gentleman wanting 
a servant, and he persuaded me to run away from the Hall 
where I was groom, and he made me believe that I had the 
same right to take the horse I rode as the livery I wore, and 
when I felt uneasy like about it, he gave me his horse and took 
mine to make me think I was safe, and then we began to go 
about the country, and raced the baker " 

" Stop one moment — I don't quite understand the tarmes of 
the profession — and what do you mane by racing the baker ? " 

Slink recounted the adventure with the baker, and continued 
— " So things went on from bad to worse, till I see at last the 
whole truth when his honour robbed a butcher's wife of six- 
teen pence, and we had to bolt for our lives when we caught sight 
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of a couple of constables at our heels. I was for giving 1 back 
my horse and leaving the master next day, but he wouldn't 
accept the horse, and swore he would blow my brains out or 
give me up to the law and have me hanged for horse stealing, 
if I didn't keep true to him. And now — I'm a ruined man, 
and may God forgive me." 

" The Lieutenant is a ganius — he's got y'under his thumb, 
very nately. And I'd wager he's got the rale true Irish blood 
in his veins, for there's not another people that's got their in- 
genuity. What's his name, honey ? 

" Lieutenant Barnabas Crewe." 

" Say ut again, darlint." The pedlar, without changing the 
tone of his voice, spoke with rapidity and evident excitement. 

" Barnabas Crewe." 

" Barney Crewe ! Faith 'tis a moighty odd accident. Tell 
me true now. Do you know anything of his family relations ? " 

" I have never seen any." 

"You never heard him speak of them in his conversation 
wid ye ? " 

" We never have any conversation — except at piquet." 

" He's got the small-pox, too, an' he moight be about thirty 
years of age." 

"Yes; what of that?" 

" You niver heard him spake of anyone ? Now, recollect 
yourself, and don't spake till ye can answer." 

" He used to ask a good many questions about my old 
master," Slink replied, after some minutes of reflection, " and 
Doctor Blandly." 

" Docthor Blandly ! An' what was your old master's name ? " 

"Admiral Talbot." 

"Admiral Talbot! Merciful powers! An' has Barney seen 
the old Admiral ? " 

" The Admiral's dead." 

" An' who's got the f oine estate ? " 

" His son, Master Tom, I think. ' 

" Bad cess to him ! " 

" "What's the matter, master ? " 

" Nothun— nothun at all." 

And with these words the pedlar concluded the conversation, 
and soon afterwards, without communicating his intention to 
Slink, he scrambled out of the straw and descended the ladder, 
leaving his companion in a state of complete mystification and 
dread. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

EEVELATION. 

The morning' was yet early when Lieutenant Crewe was awoka 
by the fall of the chair he had set against the lock to keep the 
door fast. 

" Who's there ? " he called, shoving his hand under the pillow 
for his pistol. 

" Only me, Barney, darliut," answered the pedlar, showing 
his head and shoulders. 

" If it is only you I shall blow out your brains if you don't 
take yourself off." 

The pedlar withdrew hastily as Barnabas cocked the pistol, 
and spoke in his blandest tones from the safe side of the door. 

" Barney, I've' a matter of tremenjous importince to communi- 
cate to ye. Uncock your pistol, dear boy." 

" What's the matter— the horses— Slink ? " 

" They're slapeingloike the babe in the cot. 'Tis of family 
affairs I wish to spake wid ye." 

"Family affairs?" 

" Oonsarning the Crewes, and the Talbots, and the Docthoi 
Blandly." 

"Come in." 

" Uncock your murtheringpistol, darlmt." 

Without uncocking the weapon Barnabas made a sound with 
the lock as if he had, and slipped the pistol under the blanket. 
Thieves never feel safe. 

" You're safe ; come in," he called. 

The pedlar entered, and after closing the door, drew near to 
the bed. 

" That's near enough, don't come closer," said Barnabas 
moving his hand under the blanket. 

" Sure you've nothin' to fear from an old mun loike me, and 
your own counthryman." 

" Do you take me for a confounded teague ? " 

" And by that same token y'are. And what foiner proof 
could be wanted than your illegant custom of slapeing in your 
clothes. What's ye got onder the blanket ? " 

" The barker. It's quiet enough when there's no cause to use 
it. What have you to say ? " 

" Tell me truly now. Is Barney Crewe your rale name qj 
your professional name ? " 

" 'Tie my own name." 
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" And what age moight ye be ? Moind I'm puttin' these 
questions for your own sake, me dear boy." 

" I take it I'm about eight-and-twenty." 

" Do you remember aither your father or your mother ? ' 

" No." 

" Now, look at me full in the face. Does your bowels yearn 
towards me ?" 

" No." 

" Now doesn't an angel's voice same to whisper to ye that 
I'm all the kith and kin y'ever had in the wurld that's left to 

ye?" 

" What the devil do you mean ? " 

" Can you rade, Barney ? " asked the pedlar, bringing a snuff- 
box from his pocket. 

"No." 

" That's another proof that y' are a blessed son of St. Patrick. 
If you could rade you would see that the name engravin' on 
the back of this box, that was presented to me by your own 
mother, is — Barney Crewe." 

" What are you driving at ? 

" Barney, you bear the same name as mine becase y'are my 
eldest son — by your mother. And now take yer hand from the 
slaughtering pistol and embrace me." 

" No, thank you." 

" Y'ave the cold Saxon blood in your veins — your mother's 
blood, and she was a cold and calculatun woman as iver drew 
the blessed breath of life. Ye'll break me heart with your 
cruelty, ye will." 

The father wiped his eyes. 

" Don't let's have any confounded nonsense. Here, take this 
piece and fetch a noggin of rum." 

" Sure it's the blessed voice of my own flesh and blood that 
spakes that same. Will y'ave any wather to spoil the gift of 
Natur', darlint?" 

" Oh, curse the water ; the innkeeper takes care that we shall 
have enough of that." 

" Good again. Y'are Irish to the backbone of ye." 

While the father hurried off to get the required spirit, his 
son renewed the priming of his pistol, set it where it could be 
reached at a moment, and slipping out of bed made all the toilet 
that was necessary to him — in a word, he pulled on his boots. 

The names mentioned by the pedlar had rekindled his desire 
to know why Doctor Blandly made the annual payment to him 
and Gerard, a desire which had lately dwindled in the entire 
absence of any element to sustain it. He hoped to discover in 

10 
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the circumstances of his birth some fact which would enable 
him to turn the tables on Doctor Blandly, and force him to 
increase the sum he paid with such reluctance. 

The pedlar quickly returned with the rum, but he would not 
spoil the pleasure of drinking it by a line of conversation which 
might engross their thoughts too deeply. He confined himself 
to general remarks until the cup was drained, then he returned 
to the subject which Barnabas was now eager to pursue. 

"Barney, my boy, I've somethun to tell you av moighty 
importance. Ye must know that I've had the honour of slapein' 
in the same chamber wid your valet, an' a proud moment it 
was when I diskivered that it was my own son that kept a 
sarvent and horses, an' did nothin' in the wurld but ride about 
the counthry like a gentleman. He's a dacent sort of a boy, 
your valet, but ye give him too much liberty, Barney, and any 
wan but your own father would have persuaded him to turn 
King's evidence agin ye for the paltry reward offered for the 
apprehension of the likes of you." 

" What has he told you — confound him ? " 

" Nothun' at all, nothun' in the world. But be careful wid 
him, darlint." 

" Go on." 

" When I larnt your name I just descended into the fresh air 
and took a stroll up an down under the blessed sky of heaven 
till the man opened the house, and all the time I was a-thinkun', 
Barney, and a-thinkun, with all the power of my mind, and I 
said intarnally, ' There's the hand of a merciful Providence in 
all this, and somethin's to be made out of ut, or my name's not 
Barney O'Crewe.' But first and foremost, my boy, we must 
have no resarve, we must riv'rance the holy tie that binds us 
together — father and son, and kape no secrets. So before I 
whisper a word ye'll just understand that we're to go halves, 
share and share alike in the blessed gifts that Providence may 
shower upon us." 

" Halves ; all right." Barnabas saw no objection to making 
promises which only his word could bind him to keep. 

" I'll trust ye, Barney, I'll trust ye becase y'are my own son, 
and becase it'll be to your own interest to kape your word. 
Now, tell me true, darlint, do you know your own brother F " 

" Gerard ? Little enough. He's in London, living the life 
of a lord, and a beggarly guinea or two now and then is all I 
get out of him." 

Barney O'Crewe reflected a moment, then — 

" And that's all you know about your brother P " he said. 

" That's all." 
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" And Doctor Blandly — what do you know of him ? " 

" He gives me two hundred a year, and threatens to stop it 

if I don't humble myself like a cur when I go and take the 

quarterly allowance. 
" And d'ye happen to know what he pays you the money 

" No— that is— no." 

" Don't decave me, darlint ; y' hesitated. What was you 
about to spake ? " 

" I believe he pays it to me not on his own account, but for 
some one else." 

" Misther Talbot, the son of the Admiral? " 

" Yes." 

" An' you don't know what for he pays it P" 

" No. I tried to find out, but the old scoundrel promised to 
stop payment if I ever put a word of inquiry to Mr. Talbot, 
and he'd do it too." 

"An' you know nothin' of Misther Talbot ? ' 

" Nothing. I'm told that he spends his time travelling in 
foreign parts." 

" Y'ave never made an inquiry at Talbot Hall ? " 

"No; I'm afraid to do that for fear of Doctor Blandly." 

" Barney, darlint, I'll tell ye a little story, and every word on 
it as true as the blesssd saints." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

A EETEOSPECT. 

" When I was a young man, a|trifle younger than you, I was a 
thunderin' handsome boy as ye could mate wid of a summer's 
day. If ye look at me a bit you'll see the traces of a f oine fel- 
low. There's a curl in my hair, my teeth are still whoite and 
good, and my eyes have a roguish twinkle in 'em ; for the rest 
of my faitures, they've suffered by hard work and my sorrers. 
I was a dashun,' dare-devil boy, with nothun' in the world but 
my good looks, my impedence, and my blarney, and seem' that 
I was a soight too good for county Cork, I engaged myself as 
body sarvant to a foine gentleman going to London town. 
Wan night, when my masther was laid up wid a hole in his 
side that he'd got from another foine gentleman he'd called out 
in a duel, I took a holiday, and wishin' to appear like a rale 
gentleman, I borrowed his clothes and went out in 'em. As I 

10-2 
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was strolling along the Mall in all the majesty of man, I passed 
a swate widder. She was nayther young nor beautiful, but 
she looked prosperous, and a saucy leer in her eye seemed to 
whisper to my soul that she'd more property than she knew 
what to do wid alone. Says I to myself, ' Barney, my darlint, 
there's the wife that's waitun for ye.' 

"I walked on a hundred yards and then turned round. 
She'd turned round aqually, and when we drew nair she dropped 
her fan, which I picked up wid all the grace imaginable, and 
presented to her wid an iligant spach — which my own masther 
would have been proud to have spaken. Ye may be sure I 
didn't lose the opportunity which Providence had given me, 
and before I left her I had talked all I knew about hearts and 
darts, and Cupids and Vanuses, and perish in' and languishing 
an' all what I'd heard my masther sayun in similar situations, 
and made an appointment to meet her the next day. She 
wanted me to write a letter, but I wodn't agree to ut, for 
writing a letter would have placed me in a moighty awkward 
predicament, seeing I didn't know the letter A from a bull's 
flit. I towld the swate cratur that my passion was too strong 
for writun, and I must see her and spake to her wid my eyes 
or parish in despair. 

" That's the way you must spake to the female sex to plase 
'em. Thank the powers, my masther's wound grew worse in- 
stead of better, and so I conth rived to mate the widder again 
and again in his foine embroidered clothes, and I made love to 
her just for all the world as if I maned it. And so matters 
went on nourishing until the masther's wound growed aisier, 
and he began to suspict me, and I saw that I must make my 
hay all of a hurry afore the storm came. 

" I was not wrong in my ideas ; the widder was prosperous. 
Her husband had left her two thousand pounds and an iligant 
shop in the drapery business. So as there was no time to lose, 
I proposed to the swate crater, and married her the very day 
my masther got well enough to kick me out of the house, 
borrowin' a suit of clothes for the occasion of agintlemanthat 
made it his trade to buy up old coats of the gentry's sarvints. 
The widder was moighty surprised when she found that 1 had 
nothun at all in the wurld but the clothes I stood in, and them 
not my own ; but she was too much bothered with love to take 
a thrifle like that to heart, and before a week was over she had 
forgiven me everything, and was plased to let me have all that 
I naded, includin' a pocketf ull of money. So then I was a rale 
gentleman, Barney, wid nuthun to do but to spend the widder's 
money, get drunk, and make love to the gals. 
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" I hadn't been married more than a month when I fell 
dasperate in love with a charming cratur, who played the pieces 
with delicate sentiment at the King's Theatre inOovent Garden. 
Her name was Patty Davies, and I till you true, Barney, that 
I cried till I was ashamed of myself in sympathy with her vartue 
and innocence when I saw her representiu' Ophalia. I loved 
her the first time I saw her, and to the vorey last I loved her 
sincarely and hardly anyone better. I bought her jewels, I 
bought her fine dresses, I lavished the widder's money upon 
her as if it was wather. 

" But, onfortunately that could not go on for ever, and wan 
day I had to leave the widder for ever because of a writ that 
was out against me for debt, which she had not the money to 
discharge, bad cess to her ! I never see her agen." 

" Then what has she got to do with my affairs ? " asked 
Barnabas. 

" Nothun, darlint." 

"What on earth is the use of wasting time about her ? " 

" Don't be s' impatient, my boy. Sure it's plasing to you to 
know that your father's been a rale gentleman." 

" Let me know something of the matter that you told me 
was of importance." 

" I'm comun to ut, Barney. Ye must know I had my roivals, 
and amongst 'em was a captun — a post captun in the navy. 
C'aptun Talbot, a man quite young, loike myself, but with no 
more knowledge of the wurld than a babe. He'd tuk to the 
sea as a boy and never left it except when he came home from 
a voyage, and so it was only raisonable that he should be iuno- 
cent and simple, and tender-hearted ; but he was about as 
strong as a lion, and just as ready to fight. 

" Now, Patty was as foine an actress off the stage as she 
was upon ut, and when I towld her that the game was pleyed 
out and the bailiffs was after me, she made up at once to young 
Captun Talbot, and leavin' me with a laugh at one side of the 
stajre, went round to him at t'other with her eyes full of tears 
and a moighty touching story of her innocence and temptations, 
and the want of some lovun' soul to shield her from the bitter 
hardships of her lonely life. I'll tell you her motive, Barney 
■ — she expected you to come into the world before many months, 
and she wanted to find another father for you as could give you 
a home worthy of you, my boy: a name and a fortune, such as 
you deserved — do you take my maning? " 

" I understand — go on." 

"Xow, Captun Talbot was a widderer. He had married 
three years before ever he see Patty, and his wife died 
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in giving birth to her first and only child — a son christened 
Thomas." 

" I know— well ? " 

" The son grew strong and hearty, but the father bein' forced 
to go a-travelling about on the seas, was oblaiged to leave him to 
the tender mercies of a nuss. Patty saw the son, then two 
year old, and cried her eyes out over him, and the Captain, 
touched by her delicate performance, ast her if she would be a 
mother to his boy, and give up the stage and all her London 
friends to live in the country as his wife. Patty wanted 
nothun better, so she lifted up her face all streamun with tears 
and kissed him for a reply. The scane took place in her dress- 
ing-room, where the Captain had come wid a bit of a girl 
carrying the babe — come so suddintly that I had only just 
toime to slip behind a long hooped gownd that hung in a 
corner. 

" Well, Barney, the next day I was nabbed by the bums and 
put into the Fleet for a debt of four hundert pounds. It was 
three years before I got out, and havun' nothun' in my pocket 
— and nothun' in my stomach by the same token — my first 
thoughts were of Patty, and that day I walked to Sevenoaks 
with nought but wather and crusts to eat on the way, and at 
night I rang the bell at the gates of Talbot Hall. It naided all 
the parsevairance of my characther to obtain an interview. 
When I did I found Patty as white as a ghost, sittin' wid you 
at her feet struggling to get at the cat with your silver rattle 
— y' had a foine spirit on you even then, Barney, and your 
brother Gerard at her breast, whoile the Captain's eldest son, 
Thomas, was sitting in a chair by your brother's side. Patty 
rang the bell, and had Masther Tom taken away, 'case he was 
foive years old, and children's moighty forrard talking about 
what's not naided ; then she says, ' Mr. O'Crewe,' she says, 
' what do you want ? ' I towld her as I loved her sincairely, 
and begged her to pack up her jowels and fly wid me to a happy 
and blissful hoame. She refused p'int blank, and I shed tears 
at her ingratitude and infidelity. She said she had done 
wrong, but she would make reparation by living a good life, 
and being a dacent mother to her husband's children. Though 
I loved her sincairely, I lost my temper, and I said, 'Keep 
your husband's children, but I'll have mine,' and with that I 
catched hold of you, my boy.' ' Oh, my God,' she cried, ' What 
are you going to do ? ' 'I am going to take my child away,' 
says I, ' and if Captun Talbot asks for him, you can send him 
to me for an explanation.' That brought your mother to 
raison, ' How much money do you want to leave me in peace 
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with my children?' she asked. Well, my boy, I tuk a few 
pounds and an iligant jewel she wore at her throat to go on 
wid, and I fqrgave her wid a free heart, and left her in pace, 
she implorin' me not to come again, as every day she expected 
her husband to return. I promised, and made up my moind to 
kape my word, case I should ruin the game by playin' reckless. 
But, onfortunately, I have, I must admit ut candidly, I have 
wan fault." 
"Ah! drink." 

" No, Barney, that is not a fault. My fault is, that when 

I'm dronk I lose my sober senses. Well, when, after livin' in 

a neighbouring tavern like a lord for a month, wan day I 

happened to be a little bit onder the influence of the blessed 

gift of natur', I tuk ut into my head that I would go up to the 

Hall and get a few pounds. I rang the bell, and a man came 

from the porter's lodge with his collar turned high up, for it 

was devilish rainy weather. I was almost bloind drunk, Barney, 

and when he asked me what I wanted, I was too busy holdin' 

myself up by the gate-post to look at um much, so I said, ' I 

want to see Patty — Mrs. Talbot,' and I laughed.' ' Do you 

know your way ? ' he asked, with devilish cunning, and I, loike 

a poor, simple, guileless soul, answered, ' To be sure I do ; I 

only Tvish I had as many silver shilluns as I knew my way.' 

He opened the gate for me, and in I staggered, like a blessed 

lamb into the shambles. I rowled up to the house, and goun 

in by the sarvints' entrance, as was natral to me, I tumbled up 

the stairs, and bust into the room where Patty was sittun. 

' Great Heavens ! ' cries Patty, ' leave the house at once, my 

husband has sent me a message tellun as his ship's in port, and 

he will be wid me this night.' I nodded and says, ' I met the 

messenger at the lodge, and a decent sort of a crater he seems. 

Give me some money, and I'll go away at once.' She guv me 

a purse, but I happened to ketch the sparkle of an iligant 

ring on her finger, and the divil was in me to have that too. 

'Darlint,' I says, ' ye'll give me the jowil that twinkles 

broight as your beautiful eyes on your finger.' ' No,' says she ; 

' he guv ut me, and he'll want to know what's gone of it ; ye 

shan't have ut,' she says. ' As you like,' says I, ' but if I can't 

have the ring, I'll have my own flesh and blood. I'll have my 

dear, swate little Thaophilus to bagin wid,' and I ketched hold 

of you, for Thaophilus was the name she'd guv you, my boy ; 

but you worr a moighty onamiable chyild, and ye began to 

scrame thunder and blazes, when the door opened and in 

came the man in the long coat as ud opened the gate to 

me. ' Marciful powers ! ' scramed Patty, dropping down on 
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the flure, ' my husband ! ' He'd followed me and heard all my 
indiscretion." 

" Confound you, for a drunken old fool ! 'Tis you, then, 
that ruined me ! " cried Barnabas, jumping up from the bedside 
and stamping his foot. 

" Don't be cross wid your own old father, Barney. Listen, 
darlint, and your heart will melt wid pity for me, like a roll of 
buther under the gentle influince of the blessed sun . . . 
Widout a word of koindness the Captun screwed his knuckles 
into the nape of my neck, and as I drop'd you, implorun him 
to be marcif ul, he lifted me out. of the room, marched me down 
the droive, and bundled me into the porter's lodge, guvun a 
word or two to the porter. I thought he maned laving me 
there and sendin' for a constable to take me off to the stocks 
for a rogue and a vagabind, and I thanked the merciful saints 
for protectun me in the morment of adversity ; but I was mis- 
taken, Barney, a"nd presently recaived a warnun that I shan't 
forget till my last hour, never to thank the saints before y'are 
certain sure they have done somethun to be thankful for, for 
sure they'll chate you if they can. Whoile the porter was 
absent the Captun took off his coat, and when the porter came 
back agen he'd a length of rope in his hand, a rope, Barney, 
darlint, not very thick, but as hard as nails. The Captun he 
doubles the rope, puts a knot in each end, and twisted the 
doubled length round his hand, leavun the two ends about 
two feet long. ' Captun, darlint,' I says, ' what are you go'n to 
do wid the rope ? ' He didn't condescend to give me a worrd 
in reply, but he tuk me by the collar agen, holden me just so 
that I couldn't move no more than if I was in a pillory, and 
with that awful insthrument of torture he bate me, and he bate 
me till my coat and breeches was in rags, and I swowned right 
off wid agony and suffering, 'twas no sham swownd, for he 
bate me till I couldn't holler, and when I racovered I was lyun 
in a ditch. Barney, darlint, I've the marks of that bating on 
my body now." 

" I'm glad of it ; serves you right ! " 

" Y'are an onnatural choild. Where's the Irish blood I guv 
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" Finish your story." 

" Won't you guv me a drop of rum, darlint ? Talkin' with 
a dry mouth is moighty difficult." 

" You shall have a noggin when you come to the end of the 
tale." 

" I'll be as spadey as possible. You may rest aisey that I 
didn't go back to Talbot Hall in a hurry after the infliction of 
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that thremenjous bating 1 . I didn't go anigh the place for three 
months, and only then beca'se I was druv to it by extrame 
necessity. I had nothing in the world at all, Barney, darlint, 
but the tatters of my garmints and the scars on my back, and 
when I approached the Hall it was with a thremblin' in every 
blessed limb of my body and my taeth likewoise, and then I 
didn't go nearer than the tavern, where only a short toime be- 
fore I had been a livin' like a prince. Wad ye believe it, they 
wouldn't sarve me with a paltry mug of ale ? Instead of giv- 
ing me comfort, they added to my misery by telling me that 
the Hall was empty — that Captun Talbot had took his wife 
and the childer away no one knew where. In bither disappoint- 
ment I retarned to London with all my tendher feeluns, and 
the yearnin's of my soul ongratified. Three months more 
passed before by a marciful Providence I was brought face to 
face wid my darlint Patty. At forst she would have nothun 
to say to me ; but I parsevered, Barney — I followed her till I 
found out where she lived, and then I brought the swate cratur 
to raison by threat enen to take my dear Barney away from 
her ; for I knew a dacent chimney-sweeper who was willun to 
purchase the likes of you for a tbrifle to educate to the pro- 
fession of climbing chimnies. Then she towld me that I had 
ruined her. Her husband — they'd made an admiral of urn, and 
sure if he bate his counthry's enemies as he bate his own he 
desarved the promotion — had taken his eldest son, Tom, that 
he had by his first wife away, and given her an annual income 
of four hunthred pounds a yaar, conditionally that she aban- 
doned his name and rachristened your brother and you, and 
niver attempted to see him agen. He disowned you, which 
was not to be wondered at considering what had tuk place, but 
he likewoise disowned Gerard ; for you see nothun Patty could 
say would make um believe that she had been true to him since 
her marriage. He had proofs that I visited the Hall, and I 
myself had unfortunately towld um that I knew the way par- 
fictly well. He said that if you were my son, Gerard was 
moine also ; though he was not, as the holy saints knows full 
well for the truth, seein' I was in the Fleet for nigh two year 
before ever he saw the light of day. The money was paid to 
your mother, as 'tis paid to you, through Docthor Blandly. 
He was a young man then, and as handy with the use of a 
rope's-end as his friend the Admiral, so I had to be careful and 
kape clear of um. But still I managed to live tolerable aisey 
wid what I could get, which was a decent percintage on all 
your blessed mother had ; and I had larnt to be continted with 
thrifles, I could have gone on livin' in the same manner aU 
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the rest of my days, and died a peaceful old gentleman ; but 
fortune was cruel against me. Ye caught the small-pox, 
Barney, darlint ; but y'are my own son, and I will not reproach 
ye — ye caught the small-pox bad, and for fear I might take the 
disase and add to the throubles of your mother, I tuk what 
there was in the house and left it to jine a swateheart of mine 
who was thravelling round the counthry wid a company of 
players. I was always moighty fond of the theater. When 
I come back I found your mother had tuk the small-pox in 
nussen you, and died of ut just as you recovered. 'Twas an 
inspiration that warned me to lave the house when I did, and 
ye see plainly, darlint, how the blessed saints watched over and 
protected us. Docthor Blandly, I was towld, by the same 
token, had removed you and your half-brother Gerard ; and 
there was not a rap left for me. I have never seen Gerard since, 
nor you till this blessed morn, and havin' finished the history 
so far as consarns you, if you've no abjaction we'll take the 
noggun of rum you were spakun about." 

" Give you a noggin ! — what for? Do I owe you anything 
but a curse for having ruined me by your meddling and inter- 
fering with my mother after she was married ? " 

The old man looked at his son without the slightest malice. 
A smile stole over his face, and his eyes twinkled with a know- 
ledge of his own superior cunning. 

" Y'ave a swate sperit on you, Barney, darlint ; but y'are a 
fool. Y'are loike an innocent pig that's dying to get at the 
meal, but hasn't the sense to ontie the string and crawl into 
the sack." 

" Then what do you suggest ? " 

" I am that dry wid telling ye the truth that I couldn't 
spake another word widout a taste of the blessed gift o' 
natur." 

Barnabas puzzled his dull brains in trying to see what ad- 
vantage could be derived from his recently acquired knowledge, 
and then reluctantly handed the pence to his father with a 
feeble hope that he might receive value for the money. 

After a brief interval the old pedlar returned from his expe- 
dition to the bar-parlour, with a measure of rum, which the 
two drank, and then seeming greatly refreshed, he wiped hia 
lips with the back of his hand briskly, and said : 

" Now, Barney, where's your brother Gerard ? " 

" In London." 

w In London, and can you tell me where now ? " 

" No," replied Barnabas with emphasis, detecting his father's 
eagerness to know. 
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" 'Tis a pity. London's a large place ; but faith we'll foind 
uia if he's to be found." 

" And what then ? " 

" We'll make a bargain wid um before ever we tell um a 
word." 

" Supposing he won't come to terms, and that is more than 
likely." 

" then we'll just do widout him. We'll foind Mr. Talbot, 
and you'll go to him wid a nice clean face, and say, ' Tom, I'm 
your brother, and my heart's a yearnin' towards ye, and I most 
live wid ye or die,' and if Docthor Blandly says y'are not, ye'll 
just quoiet and aisey speaking ask him to prove that you're 
not." 

Barnabas took some time to comprehend the full meaning of 
the hint, then : 

" And suppose he does prove it ? " 

" He can't. The Admiral was ashamed of what had tuk 
place — Patty towld me so, and said as how it was a blot upon 
the fair history of the family — and for that reason he never 
whispered a word of it to a sowl except Docthor Blandly. The 
Admiral's dead, and what proof agen you is the word of the 
ould Docthor, who maybe for his own reasons is intherested in 
keeping you out of the family P There y'are by law his son 
and Thomas Talbot's brother." 

Barnabas slapped his thigh, and grinned ; his father, encour- 
aged by this flattering mark of appreciation, proceeded : 

" He can't deny ye. Ye stand there Thaophilus Talbot. He 
dare not forbid ye to enter your father's house, and when y'are 
wance inside, my boy, ye may puzzle the devil and Docthor 
Blandly together to get ye out." 

" But suppose," Barnabas urged, biting his nail at the same 
time, " suppose he does forbid me to enter the house, and uses 
the same kind of argument his father used with you, how will 
that be." 

" Bad for you, darlint. But y'have nothun of the koind to 
fear. Doubting the thing he's towld for true, he daren't lift 
his hand agen you, with the possibility of disgracin' his father's 
son. And look here now, agen, supposun and supposun all 
you like, y'have still the masther hand of him. If he says ye 
shan't cross the threshold of Talbot Hall, nor ye shan't have a 
farden of his money, you'll say, 'Brother Tom, yer cruelty 
will force me to take to the road, and if I'm caught, it's Thao- 
philus Talbot will be tried, and you'll have the satisfaction of 
quarthering Tyburn-tree upon your scutcheon.' " 

Barnabas nodded assent, 
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"For his father's sake, for the honour of his fam'ly, he daren't 
let the sacret he made public, wid no better result than saving 
a few pounds. No, my hoy, ye'll set your fut in Talbot Hall, 
and ye'll never lave ut, and it's the foine feastun and drinkun 
we'll have there." 

" We ! What have you got to do with it ? " 

" Sure, darlint, yo' won't kick away the poor old ladder that's 
helped ye to mount up to the top of your fortune." 

" Won't I ! we shall see." Barnabas laughed, and then con- 
fident in his ability to do in future without his father, added, 
"You shouldn't have told me so much without first providing 
for yourself." 

"Faith, and I've done the same, darlint," murmured the old 
man, with a most oily suavity in his tone. 

Barnabas ceased to laugh. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked. 

" Ye can't db widout me, darlint, seein' that I would claim 
ye for my own son if ye could demane yourself to forget me. 
I'm full of tender feeluns for you, and I'll never laave ye 
whoile y'are tender and true to me. Couldn't I have per- 
suaded your poor ignorant sarvint to run away wid me and 
turn King's evidence, and sowld ye to the constables whoile ye 
was slapeing so swately in your bed ? Couldn't I go now to 
Docthor Blandly, and promise for a thrifle to go agen ye in a 
court of law, if ye made yourself onplaisant ? And wouldn't 
I if I wasn't wise enough to howld on to my own blessed 
6011 while he kapes up his characther dacently ? " 

" You've got the cunning of old IS ick," growled Barnabas. 

" Thank ye, darlint, for the compliment ; the same to you." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PREMEDITATION. 

"There's your change, and there's your sturrups," said the 
landlord of the " Lone Crow," when Barnabas, after breakfast, 
signified his intention of departing. " Fair and square, and 
two ha'peneys for a penny's my motter, and no hitting below 
the belt." 

At a sign from his master, Slink took the stirrups, and went 
away to saddle the horses, and soon after returned with them 
to the back-door of the inn, where Barnabas stood beside the 
pedlar, who was talking with his customary volubility, but in 
a subdued tone. 
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Slink was mystified and apprehensive. As yet his mastei 
had not spoken a word, good or had, to him, but that did not 
lessen the dread aroused by his finding- him on intimate terms 
of friendship with the pedlar who had betrayed him into a 
confession. 

"While Barnabas was putting his pistols in their holsters, the 
pedlar, who had caught a menacing glance from Slink, came 
to his side and said in a low voice : 

" I've been spakin' a good word wid the masther for ye, my 
boy. Ye'll foind that he'll trate ye wid more considtheration 
in futur'," 

Slink's gratitude was expressed in a rapid nod, a smile, a 
wink, and a grip of the hand extended to him ; then he fol- 
lowed his master's example and sprang in the saddle. 

"God bless ye, Barney, darlint," said the wily old man, 
going to the side of Barnabas. " ' Tis a moighty foine figure 
ye cut astride of your horse, and I'm proud of ye. Ye'll kape 
an eye on the boy behint ye. Trost no man but your owld 
father, that loves ye so darely. In three weeks' toime ye'll mate 
me here agen and tell me true how ye prosper. Ye know what 
to do in the manewhoile, and ye ondersthand that ye kin do 
nothun widout me. Farewell, my darlint, and 'tis a chareful 
time we'll have at the old hall of your ancisthers." 

Barney nodded, and touched his horse's side with his heel. 
The Walloper had contrived to open his gate, and launched a 
final motto as his guests passed out. 

"Always glad to meet you, Captain, within the rules. 
Fair give and take, and part friends — there you are." 

Without responding to this honest sentiment, Barnabas 
jerked the rein, and taking the London road, trotted along in 
sombre meditation. 

When they had gone some distance, he smacked his boot with 
his whip, and at the signal Slink came to his side. 

" You can't learn to hold your tongue, it seems," said 
Barnabas. 

" What have I said, master ? " 

" Enough to hang you. If the pedlar hadn't been a parti- 
cular friend of mine you would have been in gaol by this time. 
You thought you could sell me, didn't you ? Don't tell a He, 
you would. But I shouldn't swing ; it was you who stole this 
horse, and sold it to me for the one you are on. You may be 
thankful for your escape. I'm too kind to you, that's the fact. 
You will sleep in the same room with me in future." 

" I wish I had never been born ! " whimpered Slink, " my 
life's a misery to me. Here, master, take my horse, and every- 
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thing I have, and let me go free as I was the day you met me 
first." 

" Oh, no, I've not done with you yet. Look here," tapping 
a holster, " if you attempt to leave me, you know what will 
happen." 

This threat, which at one time had made Slink tremble with 
fear, seemed to make but little impression on him now : it had 
been repeated often, and his fear of death was diminished 
greatly by the wretchedness of living. 

" It's all for your own good," continued Barnabas ; " haven't 
I made a man of you ? At one time you used to blubber like 
a big girl at the sight of a pistol, and feared every man you came 
near for a constable ; no wonder your sweetheart would have 
nothing to say to you. A woman wants a man for her husband, 
and I'll warrant when you go to your wench with a dare-devil 
look on your face, she'll be civiler to you than ever she's been 
before." 

" Do you think so, master ? " 

" Of course I do. Besides, I shall put a lot of money into 
your pocket before long, and what maid would say no to you 
then ? You do all I bid you, and before a month's out you'll 
be as rich as a lord and as free as the wind." 

" Does your honour mean it ? " 

" I'll take my oath on it. But mind — you must do whatever 
you're told to do without hesitation — and you must help me." 

" You don't want me to — to " 

" No, I don't. The work I've got for you is as innocent aa 
singing hymns." 

" Your honour won't find me backward at doing anything of 
that sort ; I'm wonderful fond of singing. Master Twist, the 
music-man, told parson I'd the best voice in the parish, so 
parson said, ' Let's have 'n in the choir, for the music hasn't 
pleased me for a long while.' So Master Twist, he put I in 
the choir, and Monday morning he ax'd parson whether he's 
zatisfied. ' No,' says the parson, ' 't ain t right now ; but 
I've found out what's the matter — there's too much music ; 
take away the bigfiddle.' So Master Twist took the big fiddle 
away, and nex' Monday he ax'd parson agen if he wurr zatisfied. 
' No,' says parson, 'there's too much now ; you must take half 
they b'ys away.' So Master Twist took six of the b'ys away, 
and nex' Monday morning he ax'd parson if he wurr zatisfied 
now. ' No,' says parson ; ' it's the gals that makes the noise — 
take them away.' So Master Twist took the gals away, and 
nex' Monday morning he ax'd if he wurr zatisfied. ' No,' says 
parson, ' there's too many b'ys.' So Master Twist took sll the 
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Other b'ys away, and there was only me and him with the flute 
left, and nex' Monday morning he ax'd parson if he wurr 
zatisfied, just the same as before. 'It's better,' says parson, 
' and it would be better still if the choir was up in the belfry.' " 

" Have you done ? " asked Barnabas. 

Slink looked at his master's scowling face, and conscious 
of the indiscretion into which he had been led by that first 
faint glimpse of amiability on the part of his master, blushed 
up to the eyes and nodded his head. 

" In that case you can hold your noise until you're asked to 
speak again." 

Slink smothered a sigh and dropped in the rear, with his 
head bent in conscious disgrace. 

Left to his own reflections, Barnabas turned over in his mind 
all that he had heard from his father, and the suggestions he 
had made, which were pleasant, as offering the prospect of 
gain to himself, but unpalateable in other respects. The 
greedy, dull scoundrel wanted all for himself, and was unwill- 
ing that anyone should share with him the ill-gotten profit. 

" What has my father done that he should have a penny 
from Talbot ? " his thoughts ran. " He has done me an injury 
in reducing me to my present position by his drunken folly. 
I'm not the blind fool he takes me to be. I see clearly enough 
that he would have me under his thumb, as he had my mother, 
if I gave him the chance. By threatening to blow on me he 
would extort all that I get, and likely enough in another 
drunken fit he would blab the truth, and ruin me as he ruined 
my mother. Then what would happen ? 

"I should be kicked out and the payment made by Doctor 
Blandly stopped as a reward for my pains. I won't trust my 
father if I can help it ; but how can I do without him, or in 
opposition to him. He has only to show himself to the Doctor 
and tell him all to upset me. To spite me and get a bottle of 
rum he would do anything. 

" He says that my birth was concealed for a couple of months 
before it was registered in the parish books, in order to avoid 
Admiral Talbot's suspicions. That registry would establish my 
claims against all that Doctor Blandly could say ; but suppose 
the Admiral, to conceal what he called his disgrace, had the 
passage scratched out. No, he couldn't do that. I suppose I 
could see the register and make sure. But that would be 
nothing if Doctor Blandly and my father combined to undo me. 
I may have to buy him over to my side after all. 

"But then Gerard will have an equal right, curse him. 
That makes three of us to divide what Talbot chooses to allow 
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us, which may be little enough after all. Board and lodging, 
perhaps, and no more. A fine treat that. I can make no legal 
claim upon this Talbot, and if he doesn't like my ways he may 
just start me off about my business, and I should have no 
redress. If the Admiral made a will and left the property to 
his son Thomas, it's his, and no one can take it from him. At 
the best I shall be dependent on his generosity, and have to 
truckle and bend before him like a servant, while Gerard, with 
his dainty face and white hands, and ' haw, haw ' here, and ' ha 
ha ' there, will be his favourite, and get all the good that is to 
be got. A fine piece of justice truly, when I shall have to 
manage father and supply him with what he demands. Yes, 
Gerard will take the cream, while I must share the whey with 
the old man. The dirty work and no reward worth having ! 
Plague take me, a fine bargain that is ! Better to put up with a 
couple of hundred a year and be free ; I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that Gerard gets no more, and disappoint the 
old man with all his cunning. . . . 

" But I can't let the prize lie there and not make a grab for 
it. There's a way to get it if one only knew how. I'll be 
bound my father could put me up to the means if it were not 
to his own disadvantage. There must be some way of doing 
it. One needn't cut down an apple tree to get at the fruit. 
How can it be done. If I had only my father's brains instead 
of his blood I'd be better contented. If I found Mr. Talbot, 
and feigned to be prodigiously honest, told him all and threw 
myself upon his generosity, I should be likely to get more than 
by my father's scheme, besides shutting him out from any 
advantage. But then Gerard would come in and get ten times 
as much as I should. I don't like that scheme. It doesn't 
release me from the dependency upon Talbot. 

" I wonder where he is. The other end of the world perhaps 
•—dead for all I know. How would that be if he were " 

He reined in his horse suddenly for no obvious reason, and 
halted in the middle of the road. 

" Do you want me, master ? " asked Slink, coming to his side. 

"No, and be hanged to you. Keep behind," answered 
Barnabas, touching his horse angrily, and then curbing it up 
with savage ferocity to a walking pace. 

He continued the journey for some time at that pace, while 
he considered what his position might be if Tom Talbot were 
dead. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

ROUSING THE LION. 

It was the 25th of June, and the object of Barnabas Crewe's 
present journey to Edmonton was, as may be imagined, to 
receive the quarterly allowance from Doctor Blandly. He put 
himself upon his best behaviour, and took the fifty pounds in 
agreeable silence, and without testing the quality of each piece 
by the process of ringing on the table or biting between his 
teeth, as had hitherto been his custom. When he rejoined 
Slink at " The Bell," he called for a modest quart of ale, and 
shared it fairly with his servant, which was an exceptional 
act of generosity, and a wholesome departure from his usual 
habit of debauching himself by the speediest means to be 
procured. After paying for the ale he counted his money, and 
buttoned it up carefully in his pocket as he left the inn. 

" Slink," said he, when they were once more on the road, 
" which road do you know to Sevenoaks ? " 

Slink looked at his master in open-mouthed astonishment. 
" Well, fool ? " asked Barnabas. 
" I don't know my way from London, master." 
" Where do you know your way from, then ? " 
" From Maidstone, or Chizzlehurst, or Bromley." 
" Do you know your way from Gravesend ? " 
"Yes, by Wrotham and Ightham." 
" Wrotham I know ; where's Ightham ? " 
" A few miles furder on, and about seven from Sevenoaks." 
" Savage kind of place thereabouts, isn't it? " 
" A village, your honour ; not very savage, two inns." 
" Any houses between there and Sevenoaks ? " 
" A few, not many, master. There's Knole Park." 
" Ah, Knole ; that lies between Ightham and Talbot Hall ? " 
" Yes, your honour." 

" Then now for Gravesend. . . . What are you blubbering 
about ? " 
" You're not going nigh Talbot Hall, are you, master ? " 
" Yes. Is there anything terrible in that ? " 
"We shall be lost, that's all. Hanged, nothing more. 
Master Blake, the steward, knows your horse as well as I do." 
" Hum ! that might get me into trouble. I must manage to 
exchange him on the road." 
" But Master Blake knows me just as well as the horse." 
" Then you'll have to keep a smart look-out. Fall back." 

11 
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They had passed Dartf ord before Barnabas made any sign of 
wishing to renew the conversation, then he made the usual 
signal, and Slink came to his side, touching his hat, but looking 
straight before him with heavy eyes and a woebegone 
expression on his face. Barnabas, after looking at him for a 
minute in mute disgust, said : 

" What a blameful, hang-dog looking hound you are." 

" I can't help it, master." 

" Sit straight in your saddle, hold your head up, now look 
as if your life depended on your pluck, fancy you have Tyburn 
in front of you, and a batch of snap-jacks at your heels." 

Slink turned sharply and looked behind him, with a falling 
lip and chattering teeth. 

" Bah ! you make a man ill to look at you ! " 

Barnabas gave a cut at Slink's horse with his whip, causing 
the animal to make such a bound as nearly unseated the rider. 
Slink had no fear of horses, and showed considerable spirit in 
subduing the restive beast. 

"Ah! now you look like a man. I hate your sneaking, 
snivelling faces, and so do women. When we come upon a 
barber's you'll have that shock of hair trimmed up smart, and 
if there's e'er a haberdasher's in Gravesend you'll buy yourself 
a pair of riding-gloves and a jaunty cravat ; I suppose you 
ought to have a new pair of boots. Well, there's a piece of 
gold for you, and to-morrow morning let me see you as spruce 
as a carrot, with your hat cocked on your ear, your chin up, a 
flower-bud or a straw in your mouth, and a devil-may-care 
carriage. D'ye hear ? " 

" Better tell me again, master," said Slink, not sure whether 
he had heard correctly. 

Barnabas repeated his instructions, and Slink, with un- 
diminished amazement, asked : 

" What's all that for, master ? " 

"I want you to see that sweetheart of yours, and what is 
more, I want her to see you." 

" But, your honour, if " 

"Speak when you're told to speak. To-morrow we shall 
push on to the village you spoke of ; there I shall stop while 
you go on to Talbot Hall. Curse that face ! look the other 
way, if you can't show me a better. You'll go to Talbot Hall 
— a-foot if you like — and hang about until you have a chance 
of seeing your sweetheart alone. Then you'll put on the air of 
a man, and I warrant she'll listen to you. You shall buy her 
a shawl or brooch at Gravesend and give it to her, and while 
you're making love y<u1J just find out in what part of the 
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world Mr. Talbot is travelling-, and you won't leave her until, 
by fair means or foul, you've found out. Don't face her with 
a blush and a sickening simper; stick out your lip, strut up to 
her like a cockerel, chuck her under the chin, and laugh at her 
if she puts on her fine airs. I wager a crown to a penny she'll 
part from you with a sigh, and never rest till she sees you 
again." 

Slink's face expanded into a broad grin of satisfaction ; and 
as his imagination dwelt upon the part he was to play, he gave 
his hat a shake, tilting it on one side, stuck out his chin and 
his nether lip, and assumed a rakish air, which was ludicrous 
enough in conjunction with his soiled and tattered neck-cloth 
and his red hair, which stuck out in a fluffy thicket three parts 
round his head. 

" That's it," said Barnabas, encouragingly, " look like that 
and you'll carry the heart of any woman, when you're trimmed 
up a bit. You don't lack courage ! " 

" Not I," responded Slink, " I'm bold enough, if I can only 
get the fears out of my head." 

" That's the way, man ! To-morrow you won't be the same 
fellow your sweetheart sent about his business." 

" You're right, master. I've been thinking over what you 
said yesterday, and I made up my mind to be more of a man 
next time I face Jenny. She shall see what sort of a lover she 
has to deal with now, if I can only catch her alone. I shan't 
be afraid if I can go on foot, because I needn't stick to the roads 
when I see anyone coming, and can skip off behind a hedge if I 
hear a sound. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

SWEETHEARTS. 

Primed with instructions, Slink left his master at Ightham., 
and took the road to Sevenoaks in high spirits. He had carried 
out his master's instructions to the letter, and with a clean face, 
a new neck-cloth, a pair of sound boots, well brushed coat and 
breeches, gloves, and a head reduced in its contour to natural 
proportions by a removal of the superfluous hair and a generous 
application of grease to the remainder, he looked as decent a 
young countryman as one would wish to see. In addition there 
was a certain rakishness in his air and carriage which was uot 
usually to be seen in countrymen. His hat was cocked, a rosa 
dangled from his lips, he flourished his riding-whip right aud 
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left, and he marched with a careless freedom, which proved that 
he, like other actors, felt himself for the moment to be the 
character he was called upon to assume. 

This impudent exterior he maintained for at least a couple 
of miles, for the encouraging flattery of Barnabas was fresh in 
his mind, his spirits were invigorated by the exercise of walking 
and the pleasure of escaping from his master's society, and as 
yet he had not met a soul on the road. At Crown Point, how- 
ever, the sudden apparition of a yeoman with a cudgel in his 
hand recalled him to the dangers of his position, and caused 
him to plunge precipitately into the woods, albeit the yeoman 
was unknown to him, and five good miles of wild country lay 
between him and Talbot Hall. 

He took a widely circuitous route, and when he at length 
drew near the Hall, it was with the stealth of a fox and the 
timidity of a hare combined. It was only by thinking stren- 
uously of his master's horse-pistols that he overcame the 
inclination to give up the perilous undertaking. Little by 
little he approached, and came within a hundred yards of the 
lodge gates. Peering through the brambles by the road-side 
he could see the gate, and the lodge with its bright mullioned 
windows and the white curtains tied with blue ribbon. He 
fancied he saw Jenny herself moving within the room. He 
heard the sound of wheels coming down the drive, and crouched 
closer, then the click of the gate latch, and bending forward, 
yet prepared to dash into the woods behind him if necessary, 
he saw Blake, the steward, in his light cart, come into the road 
and turn towards Sevenoaks. Slink recollected that it was 
market-day. 

As the cart drove off, a young woman stepped into the road 
and looked after it. She was a shapely young woman of twenty 
or thereabouts, with dark hair and eyes, and a complexion as 
brown as a berry ; had it been a few shades darker one would 
have thought her a gipsy, her eyes and teeth lacked nothing of 
the perfection of a gipsy's. She wore a white cap and a print 
dress short enough to escape her heels when she walked, and 
show the neat turn of her ankles ; her sleeves were rolled up 
over her fine arms, which she stuck akimbo, resting her hands 
on her hips as she stood in the middle of the road, looking now 
to the left, now to the right. 

"Jenny," murmured Slink, with a sigh. He was too far 

away to see the expression of her face. It seemed to him that 

he must be thinking of him — that perhaps she was sighing for 

him to return to her — that she would listen to his entreaty if 

he went humbly to her side and asked for forgiveness now. 
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Whom could she expect, whom could she be hoping to see in 
the road if not him ? 

She dropped her hands and took up the corner of her apron, 
looking pensively up the road, with her head a little inclined 
to one side. 

'• If she's going to cry that settles it," said Slink, taking his 
hat in his hand. 

But Jenny carried the corner of her apron no higher than 
her white teeth, and while Slink was still hesitating, in doubt 
whether to take the action as a sign of sentiment or indiffer- 
ence, her thoughtful mood gave place to another, and she 
returned with a brisk step to the lodge, singing a snatch of a 
lively song. 

" .Singing ! — a heartless baggage," said Slink. " And the 
very tune she knows I don't like. Well, if that's all she cares 
for me I won't ask her to forgive me. I'll just do as his honour 
bid me. She shall see that I can be as careless as she is. I am 
not the fool I was. I'll warrant she'll be less independent 
when she finds what sort of a man she has to deal with now. If 
she thinks I'm afraid she is mistaken. Master Blake won't be 
back for two hours, and no one calls at the lodge on market- 
day." 

With these thoughts Slink cocked his hat carefully, fished 
out the rose which he had put in his pocket for safety, and 
having stuck it between his teeth, and assured himself that he 
had forgotten nothing of the part he was to play, he made a 
step towards the road, then he stopped, coughed, scratched his 
ear, and looked nervously towards the lodge. 

Jenny had opened the window and was looking out. He 
determined to wait until she withdrew. He didn't wish her to 
see him come out of the wood, and he didn't wish to march up 
to the lodge under the fire of her eyes. He preferred coming 
upon her from behind, and taking her unprepared. 

Jenny left the window to his regret ; the respite had just 
given his spark of courage time to die out, and he found it 
more difficult than ever to leave the safe shelter of the wood. 
But once more he fixed his mind on Barnabas and his pistols, 
and with desperate resolution made a step forward and 
emerged from his cover. Now he was fairly in the road and 
facing the lodge, retreat was impossible. He dared not look 
at the window, it was as much as he could do to keep the stem 
of the rose between his teeth, his heart beat with suffocating 
force, his hands grew wet, and his knees shook under him as 
he advanced. 

" Pistols, pistols, pistole," he murmured as he drew near the 
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lodge. He heard the clatter of plates, and above it the voice 
of Jenny singing the song he objected to. The sounds 
strengthened him, and came just at the right moment, for 
he was close by the gates, and he concluded that if he were 
lucky he might find her in the kitchen, where the clat- 
tering of plates and dishes showed she was engaged. He 
passed the gate, lifted the latch of the door, and entered the 
lodge at the moment Jenny was coming from the little adjoin- 
ing kitchen. 

Without a word or a moment's hesitation he marched up to 
her, and before she could recognise his features, for he took 
care to present that sid-_ of his face over which his hat was 
cocked, he had chucked her under the chin. Jenny's response 
was no less sudden and unexpected — with a swing of her right 
arm she fetched him such a slap on the face that the rose was 
shot out of his mouth, his hat flew to the other end of the room, 
and he with difficulty kept his feet, for the room appeared to 
spin round him, and a thousand windows danced before his eyes. 

"Why, 'tis Toby I " exclaimed Jenny, clapping her hands in 
astonishment. 

" Slink, if you please," he answered with dignity, as he 
smoothed his ruffled hair, and crossed the room to pick up his 
hat and his rose. 

" Slink, if you choose," retorted Jenny with asperity, check- 
ing the laughter that had risen to her lips. " 'Tis a proper 
name for a man who can sneak away with his master's horse, 
and without bidding good-bye to any one." 

" No one seemed to care whether I said good-bye or not, or 
what became of me ; and as for the horse, my master told me 
I had as much right to it as the coat on my back." 

" A pretty master, indeed. Father said you had fallen into 
the hands of a rogue." 

" He's not more to blame than you, Jenny. It was you that 
drove me away — that made me so wretched. I didn't know 
what I was doing, and I didn't care, and if anything happens to 
me my blood will be upon your head." 

"Oh, Toby." 

" Yes, it's true enough, and you know it. The guilt rests 
upon you. You're like the young woman in the printed ballad 
I gave you last Maidstone Fair, who led her sweetheart to rob 
and murder his uncle all for love, and if — if one day I'm 
hanged at Tyburn," — he stopped to shudder — " you'll read 
your own name in my dying speech and confession, and " 

" Oh, don't, Toby," cried Jenny, struck with horror at the 
picture presented to her imagination. 
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" And that's not all," continued Slink, pursuing the advan- 
tage he saw he had gained ; " I shall walk, I know I shall. 
You'll hear my chains rattle in the night, and see me passing 
along in my sheet, just like the ghost in Otford Churchyard." 

Jenny covered her head with her apron, as if to shut out the 
horrible vision. 

"I'm a desperate, reckless man. Ah, if you only knew 

" You're not a murderer, Toby, are you P " 

" Not yet." 

" Nor a— a— thief ? " 

" No ; but I won't answer for what may happen. I'm going 
the road to ruin fast. I don't go to bed at eight o'clock now. 
I gamble — I play cards night after night for money. I can't 
sleep, and sometimes I sit up half the night drinking spirits 
and singing songs, and listening to stories that are not fit for 
girls. Look at me ! I'm not what I was — a simple, innocent 
countryman. Look at me ! " 

Jenny removed her apron and looked at him timidly. His 
hat was again cocked, and the rose, somewhat the worse for 
rough usage, hung limp from the corner of his mouth. He 
stood with his legs astride, one hand on his hips, and a defiant 
expression on his face. 

"No, you're not what you were," Jenny said, shaking her 
head gravely ; and something in her tone suggested to Slink's 
mind that she was not displeased with the change in his 
appearance. 

He paused a minute to consider how he was to pursue his 
victory, for a merely temporary victory is sometimes more 
fatal in its results than a repulse — then dropping his voice to a 
tender tone, he said : 

" You haven't altered, Jenny ; you're just as pretty as ever." 

"You've seen finer ladies than I am, 1 daresay," said she, 
blushing. 

" Oh, yes, hundreds — every day, but none that could make 
me forget yo"." 

Jenny raised her eyes and smiled, making it difficult for 
Slink to keep up the line of attack which had gained him such 
an advantage. However, he overcame the temptation to be 
ingenuous and tender, and continued : 

" No, you have not altered at all ; you're pretty, but heart- 
less " 

" Oh, Toby ! how can you say that?" 

" Is it not the truth ? Have you lost a single pound since I 
have been away ? Look at your cheeks, and your arms as plump 
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and beautiful as if you'd never had a day's sorrow in your life. 
It was nothing to you that you had driven a faithful lover to 
ruin ! If I had been dead it would have been all the same to 
you, you would have still kept plump and pretty." 

" I can't help it, Toby. I didn't eat anything for a whole 
day after you went away, but the next morning my appetite 
was too strong for me. Still I have thought of you, I have." 

" Have you, Jenny ? " 

" Yes, nights and days, I have ; and I've said prayers for 
you." 

"Eeal true, Jenny?" 

" Yes, real true. I went out in t]/d road this very afternoon, 
and thought to myself as I looked up the road, ' Oh, if I could 
only see Toby coming along ! ' " 

" But you were singing a song when I came in." 

" I was obliged to, to prevent myself crying." 

"But it was ''Jack Eobinson,' Jenny, and you know I never 
liked to hear you sing that." 

" How could I know what I was singing, when I was think- 
ing all the time of you ? " Jenny put her apron to her eyes, 
and whimpering, continued: "'Tis you that are cruel and 
forgetful, or you would have come back to see whether 1 was 
in distress ; and if you loved me truly, for my sake you 
wouldn't have done wrong, and gone seeing fine ladies, and 
gambling, and drinking, and singing songs that you wouldn't 
like me to hear. And you might have known that I laughed 
at you only to teaze you ; a girl doesn't teaze anyone that she 
dislikes. And then you were such a simple fellow, one was 
forced to laugh at you sometimes — not as you are now, with 
your smart gloves, and your hair cut like a gentleman's. No, 
don't take my hand, you're a wicked man now. I daresay you 
thought, when you came in with your impudent manner and 
touched me under the chin, that you could take liberties with 
me now you're a fine gentleman and I'm only a poor girl ; but 
you've made a mistake. I will always be a good girl, and you 
may go away and leave me, to die all alone and unhappy, and 
never sing or laugh again, and oh ! oh ! oh ! " 

The sentence was finished in broken sobs and exclamations. 

" Don't cry, Jenny dear ; don't ee, there's a sweet girl. I'm 
not so very wicked." 

" Oh, yes you are. You've been listening to fine ladies and 
forgetting me." 

" Forgetting you, Jenny ! Think of the risk I run in coming 
to you now. If your father caught me I should be hanged for 
that mistake about the horse." 
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'' No, no, you wouldn't. Father said lie should let you off 
with a thrashing, for he knew you bad done wrong only be- 
cause you were so silly as not to know better. But it's fortu- 
nate you didn't come half-an-hour ago." 

" Fortunate for your father, Jenny. I can defend myself, 
I'm not afraid. Not that I should like to injure a hair of his 
head, for he is your father. Oh, let him come, I'm not afraid." 

" He won't return for two hours, he's gone to market." 

" I know that — that is — but why should we talk of him ? 
it is you that I have come to see." 

" Did you come on purpose ? " 

"Yes. I came to bring you this token. It should have 
been better, but I am poor ; for I am not lucky at cards." 

" Oh, what a sweet brooch ! and earrings too, to match, how 
lovely ! Coral hearts and silver arrows, how beautiful ! But — 
but — I think I mustn't take them." 

" Why not, Jenny ? " 

" I wouldn't like to wear them if they weren't — weren't 
honestly come by." 

" Oh, they were bought and paid for honestly, I swear." 

" But if you won the money at gambling, or if the money 
was given you by — by the fine ladies " 

Slink paused a minute, and then looking at Jenny, with the 
tears standing in his eyes, he held out his hand and said : 

"Give 'em me back, Jenny. You shan't wear 'em, dear, 
for the money that bought 'em was given me by my master for 
the purpose, and the gift's none of my own, and unworthy 
for you to wear. I won't deceive you, Jenny ; I'll win you by 
fair means or not at all." He threw the trinkets on the 
ground, and crushed them under his feet in a fury. " I will 
tell you the whole truth, and why I'm here, and all that I have 
done and suffered through my own first folly. I will conceal 
nothing. You " 

At this moment Jenny's hand was clapped upon his mouth, 
and she whispered hurriedly, 

" Here is Mr. Talbot. Not a word, or you are lost. Quick ! 
into the kitchen, quick ! " 

As may be imagined, Slink did not require pressing ; he shot 
into the kitcben like a mouse before a cat. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ESCAPE. 

" Give me a mug of ale, Jenny," said Tom Talbot, entering the 
lodge. " I am too idle to go up to the house, or the path is too 
long, one or the other. Ah, child, what is the matter with 
you ? Your lips are almost white, and — surely you have been 
weeping ? " 

" No, Sir, nothing ails me. Maybe the mid-day heat tries 
me. I will get you the ale at once, Sir." 

Jenny placed a chair for Tom Talbot quickly, and hurried 
into the kitchen, closing the door behind her. 

"Jenny, love," whispered Slink, "if it will save you from 
getting into trouble I will give myself up to the young master 
at once, though-I hang for it." 

Jenny shook her head, and gave him her hand while she 
stooped to draw the ale. He pressed it to his lips and turned 
his eyes to the door alternately. 

" Say the word, and for your sake I'll be brave," he 
whispered, as she rose from the ground. 

She answered by a shake of the head, and with a smile of 
encouragement and a squeeze of the hand she left him. It was 
only womanly on her part to face a danger with gladness for a 
man in peril. 

When she re-entered the room she found Tom Talbot seated, 
with a much crushed rose in one hand and the fragments of a 
brooch in the other, which he was looking at with curiosity. 

" What does this mean, Jenny ? " he asked ; " here are the 
ruins of trinkets which could not have been so desperately 
crushed by accident." 

Jenny set the mug on the table beside Tom, and said — 

" No, Sir; 'twas not an accident." 

" Weren't they pretty enough for you, Jenny ? " 

" Oh ! they were lovely ; coral hearts with arrows through 
them — so sweet." Jenny turned to the chimney, to dust the 
ornaments upon it, while Tom, looking at the fragments, said 
to himself : 

" Even here one loves and suffers. Is there no corner in the 
world where one may live heart-whole and in peace ? " The 
girl kept her back to him. 

"Jenny, you who are so fond of ornaments — must have had 
a strong reason to make you break this offering — for they were 
an offering, I suppose ? " 
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" They were a token from my sweetheart, that is " she 

paused. 

" That is — from him who was your sweetheart. Your father 
has told me about that early love. They were a present from 
Toby Slink, I suppose ? " 

" Yes," sighed Jenny. 

" You did right to crush them. You are worth a good 
husband, one a thousand times better than that sneaking 
thief. Crush the thoughts of him as you have crushed his 
gift, and open your heart to one of the decent lads in the town." 

"Toby was not so bad as you think, Sir. I treated him 
most ill, that's why he ran away." 

" And that is why he stole a horse at the same time, hey ? 
Don't deceive yourself, Jenny, and above all, don't let him 
deceive you. If I catch him hanging about here he shall 
repent his rashness." 

" You wouldn't have him hanged, would you, Sir ? " 

" No, perhaps not. The penalty of the law is greater than 
the offence ; but I would certainly whip him within an inch of 
his life. I suppose he sent you these trifles by a friend ? " 

" He brought them himself." 

" Hum ! He has more courage than I should give such a 
fellow credit for. But perhaps he watched your father out of 
sight, and did not know that I was about. When was he 
here ? " 

" A — a — a — he was here a quarter of an hour ago." 

" Only a quarter of an hour ? " Tom cried, starting up. 

" What are you going to do, Mr. Talbot, you won't hurt him ? " 

" Jenny, my child, 'tis but too clear that you still care for 
this rascal, despite your better judgment. He has come once, 
he will come again, unless he has such a lesson as will stay in 
his memory. Your anxiety tells me that you still like him, 
and if I can see that, will not he ? and seeing your weakness, 
will he not take advantage of it to your life-long misery ? I 
promise you I will not give him up to justice, but " 

" Mr. Talbot! Mr. Talbot ! what are you going to do ? " 

"I am going up to the house for my hound and a whip, 
Jenny." 

As Tom strode off to the Hall, Jenny opened the door and 
cried to Slink : 

" Quick ! quick, Toby, out of the open window here. He 
cannot see you from the drive." 

" I'll go outside, Jenny, and wait for him. I will take my 
whipping without crying out, if I can, and show him that I'm 
not such a sneaking rascal as he takes me to be. I'd have 
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come out while he was here, but for fear of putting you to the 
blush, dear. Let him beat me." 

" No, no. Toby, if you do really love me, save yourself. 
The woods are open, and you have a start. You can't love me, 
Toby, or you wouldn't linger." 

" You don't believe all he has said against me ? " 

"No ; should I love you if I did ? " 

" And you won't open your heart to no decent lad as he was 
recommending ? " 

"No. Don't stay! Listen, Toby: I wont marry a man 
who's been thrashed! now will you save yourself?" 

" Give us a kiss, Jenny, to show we're right down earnest 
and true." 

She threw her arms round his neck and gave him a hearty 
kiss, lip to lip, and the next moment, invigorated and with a 
strength born of his new manhood, Slink scrambled through 
the window and dashed off into the woods. He had not a 
moment to spare, already he heard the hound welcoming his 
master's approach to the stable. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AN AETEBNOON'S WOKK. 

The time hung heavily on Barnabas Crewe in Slink's absence. 
Strolling into the meadow behind the inn in search of amuse- 
ment, he found there only a sleepy cat stretched in the sun, 
and a cow chewing the cud under a hedge. He threw the cat 
in the horse-pond, and stoned the cow until he heard someone 
approaching, when he turned into the skittle-alley where three 
or four louts were playing. He sat down and watched the 
game in the hopes of finding some method of cheating, which 
would justify him in joining the players and compensate for his 
want of skill ; failing to succeed in his endeavour, he left the 
alley in disgust, and seated himself with a pot and a pipe in 
the tap-room. 

There he drank, smoked, and dosed by turns, until he felt 
hungry enough to eat some bread and cheese. After that he 
dosed again, until the flies irritated him into activity ; then he 
went into the meadow to see if he could find the cat, or any- 
thing else that might afford him diversion. But the cat was 
now basking on the roof of a barn, and blinked at him with 
exasperating indifference, and the cow was browsing in a part 
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of the field where she could not be stoned without the risk of 
observation, so with a curse he lounged into the stable where 
he stood with his hands in his pockets, looking at the horses 
for a time. 

Why should not he go up the road with the chance of meeting 
Slink ? He called the stable lad and ordered him to saddle 
the grey mare, which he had exchanged at Gravesend for the 
horse taken by Slink, and while his bidding was being done he 
fetched his pistols from the house and put them in their 
holsters. Then he mounted, and walked his horse up the hill 
that overlooks the weald, keeping his eyes on the wood before 
him. 

He was close to Crown Point, when Slink burst through the 
scrub by the woodside, and came running up to him breath- 
less. 

" Run, your honour, run," he gasped. " He's at my heels — 
he's after me." 

" He— who ? " 

" Master Tummus." 

"Talbot?" 

" Yes, run, for heaven's sake, master, run." 

" Don't be a fool, tell me what has happened. I shan't stir 
till you do." 

" I was along with Jenny when he passed the window. I 
hid in the kitchen, and while I was there he came into t'other 
room, and obliged Jenny to tell him I had been there, and as 
he went up to the Hall to find a whip and his hound, I escaped 
by the window. He's following me now with the hound." 

Barnabas smacked his hip with his whip and grinned. 

" Shall I go on, master ? " asked Slink. 

" No. What do you fear ? " 

" The hound, your honour — and Master Tom." 

" Afraid of a dog ! What's the handle of your whip for ; if 
Air. Talbot tries to hit you, can't you defend yourself ? " 

" No, your honour. I'll do him no harm, nor his dog neither. 
I've made up my mind — if he catches me I'll make a clean 
breast of it, and let him hang me or do what he will after." 

" The deuce you will. Do you know that you might get me 
into trouble ? " 

" Can't help that, master. You'd best let me get off while 
I can." 

" Wait — the hound will follow you to Ightham. That won't 
do. We shall have a dozen constables at our heels before 
night. Do you mean what you said just now ? " 

" I do, and nothing else. Ah, you may do your worst with 
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them," he alluded to the pistols which Barnabas tapped signi- 
cantly, " I'm reg'lar desperate." 

" What do you mean ? I'm trying my best to save you. 
Is there another inn nearer than. Ightham ? " 

" Yes— at the foot of the hill —the ' Sir Jeffrey Amhurst.' " 
" Then we must go hack on our footsteps." 
" But that's straight towards danger — towards Master Tom 
and his dog." 

" So much the better. Go on in front, and when you catch 
sight of the inn stop. If you don't go I'll stop your tongue for 
ever." 

Choosing the lesser evil, Slink turned and quickly ran up the 
hill, which, despite the opposition of Barnabas, he had been 
descending as he recounted what had happened, reached the 
cross-roads, and ran down the road towards Sevenoaks, until 
he came to a bend, whence he could see the " Sir Jeffrey." 

Barnabas, who had followed close on his heels, with his eye 
on the alert and his right hand in the opened holster, pulled up 
and dismounted. 

" Jump up," he cried, taking the pistol from its holster and 
slipping it into his capacious pocket. " You don't want twice 
telling for that. Now then, off you go to the inn at Ightham, 
and wait there for me. You're safe. The scent's broken." 

Without a moment's hesitation, Slink, who had sprung into 
the saddle, dug his heels into the grey mare's sides, and using 
his whip without stint, galloped off in the direction of 
Ightham. 
Barnabas walked down to the " Sir Jeffrey " and waited. 
Half an hour later, Tom, following his hound, emerged from 
the wood at Crown Point. 

With his muzzle to the ground, the hound ran down the hill 
towards Ightham for a hundred yards, then stopped, diverged 
to the right, to the left, ran on for half a dozen yards, and 
returned whning to the spot from which he had diverged. 

" Good dog, good Dido — follow up," said Tom, patting her 
encouragingly. 

Dido licked his hand, cried, and with her muzzle down again 
ran off to the left, pushing through the unbroken brake. 

Tom waited in the road ; presently Dido came from the wood 
higher up, took up the old scent with a bark of satisfaction, and 
ran down to where Tom stood, then finding herself again at 
fault, she ran down the bank to the right, and after some 
minutes returned, and looking tip, whimpered as if for assist- 
ance. 

" He has feared to g> on to the village, and doubled," said 
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Tom, as he retraced his steps towards the crest of the hill. 
Dido was again upon the scent, but instead of following it into 
the wood from which they had come, she ran along the road 
and descended the hill towards Sevenoaks, hut within sight of 
the " Sir Jeffrey Amhurst " she came to a stand, and appeared 
again at fault. This puzzled Tom. 

" He must have heard the dog and doubled to delay pursuit," 
thought he, after some reflection. " A convincing proof that 
he's no simpleton. 'Tis not unlikely that he got back in the 
wood, and was perched upon one of the trees we passed under. 
He shan't have the gratification of seeing us go back, we will 
return by the road. Come, Dido," he called to the hound, who 
was still searching for the lost scent, " come ; he has given us 
an afternoon's amusement, and we will let him rest, and rest 
ourselves for a time." 

He followed the road to the " Sir Jeffrey," and sitting on the 
settle in the porch, called for ale. 

" Have you seen a young countryman pass here this after- 
noon ? " he asked of the woman who served him. 

" No, master, nobody's been nigh this afternoon save a gent, 
and he ain't a countryman for certain ; he's in the tap now." 

To satisfy himself that the "gent" was not Slink disguised, 
Tom walked into the tap-room, where he looked at Barnabas, 
who was feeding Dido with scraps from the bread and cheese 
before him. 

" Not much of the gent, and still less of the countryman in 
his composition," said Tom to himself. 

"Looking for a young countryman ?" asked Barnabas. 

" Yes — have you seen anyone looking as though he were 
pursued ? " 

"No. That's just what I'm looking for myself. I've a 
warrant in my pocket for a young fellow named Slink." 

" The very man I'm after. He was my servant — my name 
is Talbot." 

This is exactly what Barnabas wished to he certain about. 
He looked carefully at Tom, and then with a grunt said : 

" You'll be lucky if you catch him. He's a downy one, is 
Toby Slink." 

Tom nodded and withdrew, whistling to his hound. But 
Dido found the bread and cheese seductive and lingered by 
Barnabas, whose appearance was less repulsive to her than to 
Tom. 

Tom rested awhile, then he paid for his ale and left the " Sir 
Jeffrey." The sun was declining, and the great oaks threw an 
agreeable shade over the margin of turf by the roadside; the 
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time and place induced meditation, and Tom walked onwards 
at a leisurely pace, with his hands crossed behind him, thinking 
no more of Slink, hut, as may be imagined, of Lady Betty. 

" After all," he thought, " why should she not laugh and he 
gay. If she valued my life at all she would he pleased to hear 
that I had escaped from the duel. That she would learn from 
Gerard, who I warrant was not too modest to furnish all 
particulars. Perhaps those particulars excited her mirth. For 
a truth, I cut a mighty ridiculous figure, digging and plunging 
at an adversary who contented himself with parrying my 
thrusts, and who was too magnanimous to take advantage of 
my inferiority. 'Tis human weakness that serves as the food 
for mirth. The world sympathises with the fortunate, and 
laughs at the unlucky, from Quixote to the puppets in a Punch 
show, and the more the poor fools are heat the more the crowd 
laughs. One may laugh and not be heartless, those who are 
readiest to smile are readiest to weep. Had I fallen, Lady 
Betty would have shed a tear for me : I did not fall, and so she 
laughed. Why should I wish it otherwise ? Would I have 
her wretched rather than merry ? It seems so, for I have done 
more to torment her in the last six months than to make her 
happy. Could I ever have made her happy ? It seems to me 
as I walk here in the sweet fresh air, with Nature's unblemished 
handiwork on every side, that nothing is wanting to perfect 
my happiness, but one truly loving soul to share in these 
delights. She might feel as I do. But the summer goes, and 
we could not live for ever in seclusion. Perhaps for one day 
of happiness there might be a hundred of misery. What is 
worse than to be doubted ? Nothing — unless it be — to doubt." 

Dido came bustling through the brushwood to his side, and 
jumped up at his side as if in apology for her absence. Tom 
mechanically dropped his hand and caressed her, and while 
Dido, satisfied that her inconstancy was not resented, ran off 
again into the wood from which she had come, he replaced his 
hands behind him and continued his reflection. 

"It is odd that a man, with every inducement to succeed, 
cannot contrive to subdue his rebellious nature. But for my 
jealousy I might win the girl I love ; but a fool loving her with 
not a tithe of my affection, stands a better chance than I do. 
Will time alter my temper ? and will she be free to woo when 
I may woo her well P " 

His thoughts were still in this dreary train, when they were 
suddenly arrested by a howl from the wood on his right hand. 
The howl was loud and long ; it was repeated again and again. 
Tom glanced rapidly to the right and left 5 Dido was not in 
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siplit. He leapt across the ditch, and pushed his way through 
the brambles and short growth into the wood, and towards the 
spot whence the hound's cries proceeded, now short and feeble. 

Beyond the oaks was a belt of pines free from under-growth, 
and it was here that Tom found his hound stretched upon thfe 
dry fir-spines. His first impression had been that Dido had set 
her foot in a trap laid for vermin, but a glance showed him that 
a more serious mischief had befallen her. 

" Dido ! What is it P poor old girl 1 " he cried, dropping 
upon his knees by her side. 

At the sound of his voice the poor brute tried to get upon 
her feet, and fell back with a whine. Tom had a warm affec- 
tion for dogs, for this one especially. Dido had recognised him 
on his coming to the Hall, though she had not seen him for 
eighteen months. He passed his hand rapidly over her body 
and legs without finding any trace of a wound ; a drop of blood- 
stained saliva in the corner of her mouth was the only proof of 
injury as she lay. He essayed gently to raise her head ; she 
gave a sharp cry, and then, as he tenderly lowered her head 
again upon the ground, she licked his hand in forgiveness of the 
pain he had caused her. 

"Poor loving, faithful bitch ! " he murmured. 

She wagged her tail feebly in response, and whined as if 
complaining that she could do no more. He put his hand down 
to her muzzle ; she gave it a lick, opened her glassy eyes to 
look again upon her master, and then with a deep gasp closed 
them for ever. 

If love and fidelity qualifies a soul for immortality, it was 
but her unworthy body that ceased to live ; but the earthly link 
which had hound her to Tom was broken, and when lifting her 
head he discovered the under side all crushed and splintered by 
a murdering blow, he cried : 

" My God ! this is too harsh ! Why am I robbed of this one 
poor friend ? " And then, as he looked around him in a sudden 
access of passion. "Who is the coward that has done this 
thing ? " 

As if in reply there came from the thickets behind him the 
report of a firearm, and a shot sung past his ear. 

To revenge Dido Tom sprang to his feet and dashed into the 
thickets, over which the smoke yet hung in blue strata. He 
plunged forward, tearing his way through the impeding growth 
until he reached the road. Not a creature was in sight, not a 
eound reached his ears, for the rascal who succeeded in killing 
Dido and failed to murder Tom, had slipped into the pine wood, 
and was escaping rapidly over its free and noiseless carpet. 

12 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

BLAKE AND TOM'S CONCLUSIONS. 

Aftbb half-an-hour's fruitless search, Tom gave up the pursuit, 
and in dull dejection made his way to Talbot Hall. An hour 
before he had scarcely noticed Dido's caress, now, feeling her 
loss at every step, he wondered how he could have valued her 
bo slightly. 

" It is by loss that we learn to prize the trifles that contribute 
to our happiness, and not alone the trifles," he said to himself. 
He was beginning to profit by the lesson. 

He found the steward in the lodge with his daughter. 

" Come with me," said Tom ; " I want the light cart at once." 

A short time afterwards Jenny heard the cart coming down 
the drive, and opening the gate, looked up with anxiety at Tom, 
who sat by her father's side ; but she could learn nothing from 
the expression of his face. 

" Anything happened unpleasant, Sir ? " asked Blake, break- 
ing the silence when they were fairly on the road. 

" My hound, Dido, has been killed." 

"Killed, sirP" 

Tom nodded ; he was in no humour for talking. 

" Who killed her, Sir ? if I may make so bold as to ask ? " 

" Slink," Tom answered. 

The steward echoed the name, looking at his master incredu- 
lously ; but Tom had turned his face aside, and Blake saw that 
it would be unwise to question him further at present. 

Tom, by a sign, bade the steward pull up when they came 
to that part of the road where he had been arrested by Dido'a 
cry, and led the way through the wood to the fir plantation. 

" Poor bitch ! " he said, looking down upon the lifeless hound 
who could never again greet him with joyful yelps, or answer 
to his call ; and then as Blake came up he turned away, his eyes 
filling with tears. 

The steward had less feeling for dogs, and proceeded to 
examine the wound. 

" Dear heart o' me ! here's been a blow to be sure ! She was 
a good hound too." 

Tom walked slowly away to escape the commentary. 
Presently Blake came to his side, as he was leaning against the 
trunk of a fir, and said : 

" You'll excuse me, Sir, but did you see Slink kill the hound ?" 

"No." 
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" May I make so bold as to ask why you think he did it P " 

" I have been chasing him with the hound ; a good reason for 
supposing that he killed her." 

" Take my word for it, Sir, 'tisn't none of his work. He 
couldn't do it." 

" Why not ? The same hand that took the hound's life tried 
to take mine." 

" And you didn't see him ? " 

" Xo ; he shot at me from the bush there. What does it 
matter who did it, the bitch is dead ? " 

" With all due respect, Sir, it matters a great deal. The man 
who fired at you is a murderer at heart, and God forbid we 
should lay a crime, even in our own minds, against any man 
without due cause. 'Tis not to be thought on carelessly, and 
the sin should be proved against the wicked in justice to the 
innocent." 

" You're in the right, Blake. Tell me why you think Slink 
guiltless." 

" He loved that hound, Sir, as much as you did. She slept 
upon his feet o' nights, and if she followed his scent this 
afternoon, as my Jenny tells me you took him for to do, 'twas 
as much love as instinct that made her trace his footsteps. 
There's a hunch of bread under the dog's side, she must have 
been eating the gift from his hand when he struck the blow, 
and do you think anyone with a heart inside him could do 
such a wicked, cruel thing as that ? If you knew the lad, you 
couldn't think him capable of such a deed, a poor, harmless 
critter, that couldn't abear to see a pig killed ; and as for using 
guns, why, dear heart o' me ! he would jump up like a crow if 
he heard one fired half a mile off. My Jenny's told me all 
what happened after I'd gone to market. He's got into bad 
hands, but his heart is decent and clean still. He was hid in 
the kitchen while you were in the parlour, and when you'd 
gone to fetch the hound he wanted to give himself up, take 
the thrashing you had promised him, and ask pardon afterwards 
like a man. But my girl, who can't get over her fondness for 
the lad, despite his weak head, and who's got a kind of whole- 
some Kentish pride in her, said she'd never marry a man who'd 
been thrashed, and so the lad took to his heels. Now, Sir, I 
put it to you, with all due respect, do you think a lad of that 
kidney could kill your hound and shoot at you ! " 

" I shall be heartily glad to find myself mistaken."' 

" What motive could he have, when he wants to be forgiven 
and get a-courting of Jenny agin ? No, master, 'tain't Slink, 
with all humbleness be it said." 

12— a 
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" Then who can it be ? I have no enemy, at least, none who 
would descend to such an act." 

" It's just likely to be nothing else but a poacher, dogs is 
their nat'ral enemies ; his gun might have gone off as he was 
crawling through the bushes to escape." 

" I heard the shot whistle past my ear the moment before 
the report." 

" Then we can settle whether it was a murderer or a poacher. 
Where did the shot come from ? " 

" That thicket. I was kneeling by the dog." 

" If it was a poacher he used small shot, and we shall find 
some in the firs," said the steward, crossing to the trees be- 
yond where the dog lay. He examined two trees without 
making any discovery, at the third he pointed to the cut bark, 
and turning his head to Tom, said, with a melancholy shake of 
his head, " 'Taia't no poacher, master, 'tis a slug made that 
cut." 

" And what do you conclude from that ? " 

" That you've got a wus enemy than poor Slink." 

" He won't be content with one trial and failure, then. Let 
us get back to the Hall, Blake ; I'm sick of the business. As 
for Slink, I am willing to accept your view of him. Can you 
take the dog without my help ?" 

" Yes, Master Talbot." 

The steward walked towards the dead hound with his eyes 
on the ground, and in deep perplexity. He was vain of his 
own perspicacity, and besides that, his master's life and in- 
terests were dear to him. He stooped down and picked up 
something from the brown spine-covered earth. 

" The villain tempted the hound with all manner," said he, 
turning to Tom, who was walking apart ; " here's a bit o' 
cheese." 

Tom stopped, suddenly remembering the man he had seen at 
the " Sir Jeffrey " feeding Dido with scraps from the bread and 
cheese before him. 

" What is it, Sir ? Have you got ever a clue ? " 

Tom explained to Blake what was in his thoughts. 

" If you've no objections, Sir, we will run up to the ' Sir 
Jeffrey,' the woman will know her own cheese again, and be 
able to tell us what became of the man." 

Tom agreed to the proposal, and when Blake had laid the 
dog in the cart, they drove to the " Sir Jeffrey Amhurst " and 
made inquiries. The hostess proved to Tom that the cheese 
was identical with that she had served to Barnabas, and said 
that he had left a few minutes after Tom, apparently in haste, 
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which seemed to her peculiar, inasmuch as he had idled in the 
tap-room for so long a time beforehand. Another peculiarity- 
had been observed by her, the man had come to the house on 
foot but with a spur on his heel. 

" Thank God ! that clears Slink," said the steward. 

When they were again in the cart Tom sat in sombre re- 
flection for some time, then he said : 

" The odd thing is that Dido lost the lad's scent close to that 
inn." 

" He did ! Then that carries us on still f urder, Sir. The 
man with the spur on his heel might have given his horse to 
Slink. That would break the scent at once. You may depend 
upon it, Sir, that he's the ecuundrel who got that poor foolish 
lad under his thumb. And then again, look here, Master 
Tummas, he might have reckoned that if he succeeded in 
killing you, the murder would be charged against Toby, when 
it was found that you had gone in pursuit of him with the 
hound." 

" The inference is logical enough," said Tom, after a few 
moments of thought. " But what on earth could be his 
motive? I never saw the man before in my life — to my 
knowledge." 

To this question Blake could only reply by suggestions — and 
none of them seemed to Tom a satisfactory explanation of the 
mystery. 

" One thing is sartain, the lad Toby is innocent, isn't he, 
Master Tummas ? " asked Blake, glowing with pride over what 
he considered his own particular achievement. 

" Yes. 1 am convinced of that — thanks to your sagacity." 

" Thank you, Sir, for the compliment. One must have his 
wits about him to manage an estate as I've managed Talbot 
Hall for fifteen years, and never had a single complaint from 
the Admiral or Doctor Blandly. Hows'mever, that's vanity. 
Now we know it isn't Slink as shot at you and killed the 
hound, and we are justified in supposing that it's the man he 
calls his master. So much we've got at already — it ain't much, 
but it's summut." 

" And there let it end," said Tom, heartily tired of the sub- 
ject, 

" Let it end ! " echoed the steward aghast at the prospect of 
relinquishing an inquiry that had already reflected so much 
credit upon his intelligence, and which he anticipated would 
in the end raise him to the rank of a Machiavel in the society 
of the village ale-house. " You'll have the constables out, and 
the beaters sure-lyl " 
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" They can't restore the life of my poor bitch." 

" But the man who killed her is at large — a villain." 

" And is likely to he, for all the constables in Kent wouldn't 
catch him now. The most likely supposition that we can come 
to is that his only motive in shooting at me was to get my 
watch and a few guineas. Having failed he would decamp 
quickly enough, and is now doubtless out of this shire and 
half over the next." 

" Lord love you, Sir, there's a hundred holes and corners 
where a thief might hide, but Master Fergusson the constable 
know 'em every one." 

" A good reason for the thieves to avoid such holes and 
corners." 

" With all duty t> you, Sir, I can't think it's right to let 
such a man get off scot free." 

"He wouldn't if I could have caught him. No good can 
come of pushing the inquiry further. If the man was caught 
there is no witness to prove he shot at me, the suspicion would 
rest upon Slink, and I might be called upon to prosecute hira 
when it comes to light that he had taken my horse. We can- 
not wish that; for if he be the simpleton you describe, he 
deserves to be pitied rather than punished. I freely forgive 
him for his love of the hound. Make Jenny's mind easy on 
that score, but say nothing about what has happened. Tell no 
one. Let it be a secret between us. I wish to avoid publicity. 
Now we will end the discussion, the subject to say the least of 
it is unpleasant, and the best thing we can do is to forget it as 
eoon as possible." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A LOVE LETTEB. 

The steward obeyed his master and kept the events of the 
afternoon a secret from his admirers at the ale-house, because 
it was his duty ; but he felt it not less his duty to follow up 
the clue secretly in order to protect his master from further out- 
rages, however he might neglect his own safety. And so far 
from being of Tom's opinion that the best thing to be done was 
to forget what had happened, he made it the central theme of 
his cogitations. 

He was compelled by his own vanity to disagree with the 
construction Tom had put upon the murderer's motive. " Gents 
has nothing to do but to get into mischief through jealousy 
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and such like, and why should Master Tumm&s, being a gent, 
not do likewise," he reasoned. 

Tom's unexpected arrival at the Hall, his gloom and tacitur- 
nity strengthened the idea that he was involved in some tragic 
complications, and after a few days Blake looked upon it as a 
certain fact that the unknown assailant was a ruffian hired to 
do him injury. Supposing this to be the case, he concluded 
that the ruffian would not leave the county, but wait in con- 
cealment until he found another opportunity of attempting his 
purpose. 

Without stating his object, he made inquiries in the sur- 
rounding hamlets, but the utmost he could learn was that a 
horseman and his servant had arrived at the '•' George " inn, at 
Ightham, on the morning of the same day on which the attack 
was made, and left it the same evening, taking the Wrotham 
Road. He was not discouraged by this result ; the more he 
thought of the matter, the more satisfied he felt that his own 
conclusions were accurate, and the prospect of an ultimate 
triumph — of achieving alone that which his master had declared 
all the constables in Kent would fail to do — was an incentive 
to fresh endeavours. Every day he extended the radius of his 
inquiries. 

His peregrination took him away from the Hall for a consid- 
erable portion of the day. He was not wanted there. The 
business of the estate was in such admirable working order 
that it called for no attention. Tom made no inquiries, indeed 
he seemed to avoid conversation and to seek solitude. And 
Jenny was secretly rejoiced when her father said he was going 
out and would probably not return until late. 

Jenny had an idea that before long she should see Slink again, 
and the idea arose from no line of subtle reasoning, but from 
direct womanly intuition. During her father's absence she 
spent the best part of her time at the little window, or in the 
road looking to the right and to the left in expectation. One 
afternoon, as she was standing thus, a piece of twig fell at her 
leet. She started in astonishment, for not a soul was to be 
Been up or down the road, then she heard the call of a black- 
bird, and knew that Toby must be in the wood facing the gates 
— for he could equal any bird at whistling. After a glance to 
assure herself that Mr. Talbot was not in sight, she approached 
the brambles on the opposite side of the road with a careless 
tf ep and her eyes alert. 

" Here, sweetheart — here I be," whispered Slink. 

She nodded and seated herself on the bank beside the bramble 
through which she could see Slink's bead and shoulders, 
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" Mr. Tom's in the park somewhere," whispered Jenny. 

" I know it, love, and your father's hunting after me at Ot- 
ford — hut I'm right glad to risk my life for a chance of seeing 
your sweet face." 

Jenny looked towards the bush, and her eyes half closed 
smiled in harmony with her lips. It was so delightful to have 
a lover who would risk his life for her, that she could not 
bring herself to tell- him that Mr. Talbot had forgiven him. 

" I'm not the coward I was, Jenny. " Jenny shook her head 
in acquiescence. " I do think it's knowing that you love me 
gives me courage, dear." 

" How do you know I love you ? " Jenny asked in a whisper, 
bending her head over her knees. 

" 'Cause I don't doubt it no longer." Jenny nodded at this 
conclusive argument. " An' if you said you didn't I'd up and 

say you wur a " Toby paused, even passion would not 

justify him in using the appropriate word. 

" What would you say I was ? " 

" I wouldn't say nothun, but I'd up and give you a great 
buss on the lips, so as you shouldn't say it no more." 

" And supposing I wouldn't let you kiss me ? " 

"Then I'd kiss you more than ever." 

His audacity seemed not displeasing to Jenny, and remem- 
bering what Barnabas bad said, he continued : 

" Snivelling and sneaking won't win a girl's heart if she's any 
spirit. A man must be bold and venturesome, and laugh at her 
fine airs." 

" Where did you learn that ? " asked Jenny suspiciously. 

"Hum! When a man goes out in the world he must 
learn." 

" You've been courting fine ladies in London, Toby." 

" Do you think I've got two hearts, Jenny ? And if I had, 
do you think I could love one of them ladies, all mucked up 
wi' paint and powder, and dressed up like a Pope, after seeing 
of you with your fine brown arms, and your red face, and your 
dress all sweet and pure from the wash-tub ? No, Jenny, I 
never wars such a fool as that'd come to." 

Jenny gave a sigh of satisfaction, and smiled encouragement 
upon her lover, whose words were as good as poetry to her ear, 
and better perhaps, being intelligible, and coming straight from 
his honest heart. 

"And you, dear," continued he, "you han't took Master 
Tummus's advice ; you han't looked about for no decent lad ? " 

" No, Toby, I won't have ne'er a sweetheart but you." 

He took np notice of the distinction, but oblivious of danger 
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started up to his feet, came to her side, and throwing his arm 
around her neck, gave her a hearty kiss. 

" Don't, Toby dear, don't. Look, there's master walking in 
the drive." 

" What's the odds ? I don't care a button," cried Slink, 
boldly. " Don't you fear, Jenny — he shan't thrash me, nor no 
other man now." 

" But I shall get into trouble." 

Jenny rose from her seat. 

" Don't ye go, sweetheart. See I'm safe behind the briars 
again. Stay awhile, pretend to be plucking a posy. I've a 
plenty to say to you yet awhile. I didn't look to see you. I 
daredn't hope to speak wi' you, so I wrote you a letter— least- 
ways I got a party to write it for me." 

" 'Tis all the same, and have you put it in the post ? " 

" No ; I feared it would go wrong, so I brought it wi' me to 
throw to you when I see the chance. But I can tell you all I 
had put on the paper." 

" Give me the letter all the same, dear," murmured Jenny, 
with an insinuating smile. A letter was a tender form of com- 
munication that she had never yet received, and did not wish 
to lose. 

" Pluck at the hare-bell against the bush, sweetheart." 

Jenny extended her hand towards the flower, and Slink 
catching it conveyed it to his lips. 

" Quick, quick. I hear a cart coming, 'tis father belike." 

"Aye, I know the trot of the old pony. There, take the 
letter, love, and fare thee well. I shall come for the answer to- 
night." 

He put a packet in her hand, which he held while he bent 
forward and kissed her arm. Then he withdrew with com- 
mendable speed into the wood. 

Jenny waited a few moments in anxiety until her sweetheart 
disappeared before leaving the bank. When she turned she 
found that Mr. Talbot was not more than a dozen yards from 
the gate ; that compelled her to be cautious. It was before the 
time of pocket-holes, and to get at her pocket it was necessary 
to raise the skirt of her dress, which could not be done with- 
out risking Mr. Talbot's observation. She slipped her hands 
under her apron, concealing the letter, and stood with her head 
on one side as if trying to catch a glimpse of the approaching 
cart. As the steward came up to the lodge, Mr. Talbot turned 
his hack on the gate and walked away over the lawn. 

" I'm going to the farrier's, my gal," said Blake, as the cart 
stopped. " Here be the butcher's meat for cook — take it," 
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Jenny lifted her right hand, keeping the other with the 
letter under her apron. 

" Both hands, gal, or you'll drop it, like as not." 

" No, I shan't, father." 

" Do as I bid ye, and don't be so lazy." 

Jenny grew scarlet to the loose curls on her brow, dropped 
tier head, and still kept her left hand covered. 

" What's a matter wi' ye, cut your finger, lass ?" 

Jenny, driven to desperation, nodded. 

" Hei ! hei ! there's nought to be ashamed of in that, show 
'unto me?" 

Jenny did not move, except to cover her face with her right 
hand. Blake tied the reins to the side iron of the cart and 
descended quickly. Another mystery called for the exercise of 
his perspicacity. Jenny remained immovable, while her father 
lifted her apron and took the letter from her hand. 

" Highty tighty ! what have we got here ? A letter like 
one of the gentlefolks', and spotted from end to side wi' kisses in 
red wax. 'Jenny Blake 'writ in a hand as good as I could 
write it. My gal, you haven't been making acquaintance with 
any of these gentlemen rakes, I hope." 

" No ! " exclaimed Jenny, scornfully. " 'Tisn't no gentleman, 
'tis only — only — Toby." 

" Toby ! I knowed it ! I knowed it well ! He gave you it 
wi' his own hand, didn't he ? " 

Jenny nodded. 

" Don't be ashamed, Jenny, I ain't a bit wroth wi' you. If 
he's the decent lad I believe him to be, I won't come between 
you no more than a father should. Where's Master Talbot ? " 

" There, across the lawn." 

"Then we'll go inside and read the letter; pony won't 
budge. Come on, my gal." 

Her father's unexpected good-humour restored Jenny's cour- 
age, and she followed him into the lodge with alacrity, no less 
eager than he to know the contents of the packet. 

Blake opened the cover and displayed a pink neckerchief and 
a folded paper. 

" Here, Jenny, take the favour ; and now let us see what he 



" ' Dearest sweetheart,' " he read. 
" ' This comes hoping to find you as it leaves me at present, 
thanks be to God ' (very pretty, to be sure), 'barring I can't 
sleep of nights for thinking how wretched I am all day parted 
from you, and living with a master who, speaking respectfully, 
as in duty bound, is no better than he should be, which often 
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and often I have wished myself dead and in my grave.' (I 
could have sworn it was so. It's a very good letter." Jenny 
sobbed and wiped away a tear with her apron). "Wished I 
was dead. — ' Dear Jenny, I send you a token which you don't 
need to be ashamed to wear, as I am not to give. It was 
bought with my own money honestly, mending the pig-sty for 
Mrs. Smith, the sexton's wife, who is writing this letter for me 
now.' 

" Smith the sexton, I don't know him." 

"Isn't it a lovely letter, father ?" 

" No, my gal, he ought to have put in where he is stopping, 
and told us more about his master ; however, we may come to 
that presently." 

'• ' Dear Jenny, if you only knew how glad I was to mend 
the pig-sty and earn money to buy you a token, though I don't 
know whether you will think it is good enough to wear, al- 
though if you love me as I love you, with all my heart, and I 
ever shall until my dying day. Dear Jenny, I can't tell you all 
I want to tell you, but if you will only meet me for two minutes, 
when your father and Mr. Talbot are away, I shall be able to 
tell you all. Dear Jenny, if you love me true, write me a letter 
and put it aside of the gate-post at night, and I will fetch it 
away when master is asleep, but if I am too bad for you to 
think of, tear up the token and put it in place of the letter. 
Dear Jenny, I shall love you and think of you always, and so no 
more at present from your humble and true sweetheart, 

" ' T. Sunk.' " 

Having finished the letter, Blake sat down and stroked his 
chin in thoughtful silence, while Jenny, taking her treasures 
into the adjoining kitchen, shut the door and had a good cry. 
Before the plenteous fountain of her emotions was exhausted, 
her father called her. 

" Jenny, my gal," said he, when she opened the door and 
made her presence known by stifled sobs. " When did Master 
Talbot say he was a-going to Maidstone ? " 

" To-morrow, father." 

« What time ? " 

" I don't know ; he told cook when she was asking about the 
butcher's meat, that he should dine at Maidstone o' Wednesday." 

" Ah ! then he's sure to be out of the way betwixt six and 
nine. Get out my desk and write a letter to Toby just as I tell 
you." 

Jenny opened the desk, and hastily composing herself, sat 
down with a pen in her hand, 
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" I'm ready, father," said she. 

The steward, who had not ceased to caress his chin, dictated : 
" Dear Toby." 

" Dear sweetheart ! " wrote Jenny, and then waited, smiling 
at the endearing words. 

" The master is going to dine with Mr. Barton at Maidstone," 
Blake pursued. It was not necessary to state who was to be 
Tom's host, but the conceited old man never missed an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his knowledge. 

" Yes, father." 

" Mr. Barton at Maidstone — have you wrote that ? Right — 
and my father and me will be quite alone. Do not be afraid 
of my father, he has found out that you are in the power of a 
bad man, and if you trust him he will get you free, and he will 
put you in a good place, and he will make Mr. Talbot forgive 
all that you have done, and he will permit you to court me if 
you trust him^and do what he tells you. So come to-morrow 
evening about six o'clock, and my father will be the best friend 
to you that ever you had." 

Having written this, with frequent breaks for correction and 
amendments, Jenny was instructed to put her name at the bot- 
tom. 

" May I write a little word or two for myself ? " she asked. 

The old man graciously accorded permission, and she wrote: 

" Dear sweetheart, come about five through the wood, and 
if you see the little window open, you will know that Mr. Tal- 
bot has already gone ; " and after that a dozen lines of senti- 
ment, which, being written for her sweetheart only, might 
seem nothing but sheer nonsense to any other reader. 

After supper Jenny placed the letter by the gate-post, and 
from her bed-room window watched patiently until in the dead 
of night she saw her lover take it from its hiding-place, and 
pressing it to his lips, vanish in the obscurity. 



CHAPTER XL. 

BABNABAS PREPARES FOB BUSINESS. 

" Ie you please, your honour, may I have a few hours this 
evening ? " asked Slink. "I've groomed the hosses, cleaned the 
stables, and made the bits and stirrups to shine like silver." 

Barnabas was in the yard of the roadside inn, near Otford, 
where they had been staying for the last six days, seated on a 
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slep, his legs stretched out, his back resting against the stable 
wall, and his hat tilted over his nose. Barnabas puffed at his 
long clay pipe in silence, while he considered whether policy- 
would justify him in refusing his servant's demand. Slink had 
lately given him considerable anxiety ; a moral as well as phy- 
sical change had been apparent in the lad since the day he had 
had his hair cut. There was something more of a man and some- 
thing less of a fool in his appearance and behaviour. A tap 
on the pistol-holster no longer awed him ; he only blinked 
when the lock of the pistol was exposed, and Barnabas feared 
to draw the pistol further for fear Slink, instead of sinking on 
his knees, should take to his heels. He couldn't afford to lose 
him, or he might have been tempted to lead him into a quiet 
part of the road and try the effect of a running shot upon him. 
He began to fear that sooner or later Slink would bolt, and 
throw himself upon the mercy of his late master. That would 
never do. 

As harshness seemed to be losing its effect, he had been un- 
willingly constrained to adopt kindness as a hold upon him, 
and although he went no further than giving him beer and a 
few hours of liberty, the result was undoubtedly good. Slink 
was more cheerful, more ready to play piquet, more responsive 
to his wishes. Still Barnabas grudged the concession. 

" Want to go out again," he snarled, after a dozen silent 
whiffs. " Have you got the Saint Vitus's dance, or what's the 
matter with you that you can't stay still in one place for two 
minutes together ? " 

"There's nothing to do, master." 

"Nothing to do. There's piquet. I owe you your revenge." 
This was the only debt that Barnabas ever acknowledged. 
" Nothing to do is the fault you have to find now, eh ? A little 
while ago you were snivelling because we were doing too 
much. What will content ye, I wonder. Here all for your 
sake I'm out of pocket for your fine clothes and your hair- 
dressing, and presents for your sweetheart, and I'm living in 
the country paying all expenses and treating you as an equal — 
living as innocent as a plaguey parson, and yet you're not 
grateful." 

" Yes, I am, master. I — I — I'm very much obliged to you, 
and as to the expenses, you can stop 'em out of my wages." 

Barnabas grunted at this suggestion, and after a few more 
«vhiffs: 

" Well, you can take your few hours now," he said. 

" Please, your honour, now won't do." 

" Why not P" 
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" ' Cause I want to take ' em this evening." 

" Hum ! Where are you going ? " 

Slink made no reply. 

Barnabas raised himself, tilted his hat off his nose so that he 
could see Slink's face, and repeated the question in an angry 
tone. 

Slink scratched his ear, and finding no means of evading the 
confession, answered : 

" I'm going to see my sweetheart, an' please your honour." 

"I don't mind you seeing her," said Barnabas, his small eyes 
twinkling. " You will just make inquiries about Mr. Talbot ; 
find out what he does all day ; but you mustn't mention my 
name. Yes, you can go ; but mind, don't forget that you have a 
good, indulgent master, and don't look sour when I bid you do 
your duty. Don't be ungrateful, for ingratitude I can't abide." 

" You'll never find me ungrateful, master." 

" And another thing— I'm always thinking of your welfare. 
You keep clear of Mr. Talbot, for if he can string you up on 
the tree he will. Beware of him." 

" Oh, there's no danger, your honour, thanking you kindly 
for the warning — Master Tummus is going across to Maidstone 
this afternoon — that's why I'm going a-courting Jenny this 
evening." 

" Why the devil didn't you tell me that at first ? Going to 
Maidstone this afternoon — alone ? " 

"Don't know, master. One thing's sartain — Master Blake 
ben't going wi' him." 

Barnabas received this information in silence. Pulling his 
hat over his eyes again, he rested his elbows on his knees, and 
gave himself up to reflection, biting the waxed end of his pipe. 

Slink went off to the stable in high glee, saying to himself 
that after all his master was a good sort of man at the bottom, 
and greatly improved since he had given up hunting for his 
lost property. How he was to serve Barnabas and listen at 
the same time to the proposals of Jenny's father was a problem 
which has just taken hold of his mind, when his master called 
from the yard, where he was still sitting nibbling his pipe- 
stem. 

" Here I be, your honour." 

" Slink, you won't be able to see your sweetheart to-night. 
I am going out, and I shall want you." Barnabas raised his 
head, and catching sight of Slink's lugubrious face, continued : 
" Halloa, what's this ? Looking glum at the first thing I tel] 
you to do ? Ah, I thought how it would be. This comes from 
being too indulgent." 
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" You said I might go and see my Jenny," whimpered Slink. 

" Yes, and this is all the gratitude you show." 

Slink ruhbed one foot over the other, and tried to see what 
he had to be grateful for. 

" I'm thinking of your interest now, though it's a precious 
thankless task," Barnabas pursued. " You want to go back to 
your old service, don't you ? " 

" I don't want to be ungrateful, master." 

" Answer me straightforward, yes or no — do you want to 
go back to the Hall P " 

" Yes— I— I " 

" Ah, 1 thought so. You can't do anything, think anything, 
but I can find it out. I've thought of discharging you some 
time, but I wouldn't let you go without making sure before- 
hand that you got a good master. Leave you to yourself and 
you're bound to go wrong. Besides, if I didn't say a good word 
for you, you'd be caught and strung up in a brace of shakes. 
No one would believe your story with that hang-dog face to con- 
vict you. Now what I'm going to do is this : to-night, when Mr. 
Talbot is riding home from Maidstone, I shall trot up to him, 
tell him the whole truth about the horse, and ask him to for- 
give you. You can follow a couple of hundred yards behind, 
and if he agrees to pardon you, I'll give you a call and you may 
come up and make it all right at once ; but if he won't I'll 
just quietly leave him, and we'll look out for another master. 
There'll be no harm done in asking him, will there P " 

"No master, but will you do all that for me ?" 

" Yes — though you scarcely deserve it. However, you may 
show your gratitude afterwards." 

" But wouldn't it be better if your honour went up to the 
Hall to-morrow morning ? " 

" Oh, you think you have more sense than I have, hey ? I 
would be a pretty fool, indeed, to go up to the Hall, where 
there's half a dozen men who at a word from their master 
would arrest me for being your accomplice." 

Slink hesitated, he had learnt to doubt the Lieutenant's pre- 
texts for making acquaintances on the road. Still rubbing his 
feet together, he said with anxiety in his voice, 

" You don't think that Master Tummus owes you anything 
do you, your honour ? " 

"Not a penny-piece. Look here, you can do as I tell you or 
not, just as you like, but if you refuse this offer I make, do you 
know what I shall do P " 

" No, your honour." 

" I'll go straight off and turn King's evidence against you for 
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stealing 1 the horse ; that will save my neck if it breaks yours. 
I'm determined I won't be your accomplice any longer. I'm 
sick of you." 

" My accomplice ? " 

" That's it. Don't be a fool, Slink, and make me angry just 
at the very moment I'm trying to be nice and kind to you. I'm 
taking the best and safest method of getting out of the diffi- 
culty you led me into, and you haven't the gratitude nor the 
decency to help ine. Do you think your sweetheart will have 
anything to say to you if you are no wiser nor better than 
that ? " 

"I'm not ungrateful, master — I only want to do what's 
right." 

" So do I." 

"Shall we have to wear anything over our faces, your 
honour ? " 

Barnabas took the crape from cis pocket and throwing it to 
Slink, said : 

" You can burn it if you like ; now are you satisfied that 
there's nothing to fear ? " 

This proof seemed to Slink so convincing that he agreed to 
act according to his master's instructions, and escaped to the 
stable to hide his shame in having doubted the honesty of the 
Lieutenant's intentions. 

About seven o'clock they left the inn together, and passing 
Borough Green and Plaxtol, crossed the main road and follow- 
ing the windings of a long lane, came eventually to Bisford, a 
spot marked by the " Three Barges," an inn standing a dozen 
yards from the Medway, at the point where the bye-road from 
Sevenoaks joined the tow-path to Maidstone Bridge. It was 
by this route Slink assured his master that Mr. Talbot would 
probably return, the distance to Talbot Hall being far less, and 
the lanes more agreeable to a horseman than the main road. 
It was yet early for one to leave a dinner party : after a 
minute's consideration, Barnabas led his horse into the yard of 
the " Three Barges " and dismounted, giving Slink instructions 
to bait the horses well. From the settle in front of the inn, 
the tow-path could be seen for a considerable length, and here 
Barnabas sat until the distance became indistinct. It was 
nearly nine o'clock when they remounted. Barnabas trotted 
slowly along the tow-path ; Slink followed at a safe distance. 
Both were on the alert ; Slink preparing to fly at a moment's 
notice, Barnabas taking in the natural advantages of the situa- 
tion as they passed before his practised eye. There was one 
space which he stopped to examine minutely. A light vapour 
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hung over the water, reflecting the twilight of the summer 
night, hut the tow-path shadowed hy the wide-spreading houghs 
of a row of elms was in deep gloom. A gate at one time had 
crossed the path ; only the posts stood now, one by the hedge 
which lay between the path and the elms, the other upon 
the steep edge of the river bank. Beyond the hedge rose a 
corn covered hill ; on the opposite side of the river there lay flat 
meadows. Nothing living was to be seen except the shadowy 
outline of a cow in the water meadow. The "Three Barges" 
lay half a mile behind. 

Turning in his saddle, Barnabas called to Slink : 

" How far to Maidstone Bridge ? " 

" A mile and a half or thereabouts." 

Barnabas turned his horse and walked back to Slink, looking 
at the hedge. 

" Can you get through the hedge anywhere P " he asked. 

" There's a gap lower down, your honour." 

" Get through and put yourself under cover, There are not 
many folks come along here this time of night, hey P " 

" Not one a week." 

" Stay by your horse in the lee of the hedge until you hear 
me call. If I don't come for three hours, wait. You can think 
of all the good things that are likely to happen. I am going 
on to Maidstone, and when you hear me call you, your Mr. 
Talbot won't owe you any grudge. 

" I — I — don't seem to have much courage, master — I — I hop* 
it will be all right." 

" If you obey it will be all right ; if you don't you'll hang, 
or I'm a Dutchman," 

Barnabas retraced his steps slowly until he came to the two 
posts ; then he dismounted and tested the strength of the posts. 
They were firm enough for his purpose. From under the 
rolled cloth on the bow of his saddle he took a closely bound 
hank of cord ; unwound, it was a six yards' length of three 
stranded line not thicker than an ordinary pencil, but tough as 
wire. One end he tied to the post by the hedge, the other to 
the post on the bank, forming a barrier about two feet from 
the ground and invisible in the gloom. Having tested its 
strength, and satisfied himself that it was reliable, Barnabai 
remounted, and trotted off towards Maidstone. 

n 
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OHAPTEE XLI. 

THE BUSINESS IS DONE. 

" Shall I go by the road or the tow-path ? " Tom asked him- 
self as he passed the gate and walked bis horse over Maidstone 
Bridge. The road was hard and uninteresting ; the tow-path 
was turfed ; for a full mile ; the river was seductive. There is 
ever a tender sentiment in flowing water, and Tom's heart being 
open at this moment to the influence of sentiment, he took the 
tow-path. A man is never more ready to take an amiable and 
hopeful view of society and himself than when he has been 
drinking good claret. Tom had drunk a bottl e of excellent claret, 
and as he trotted beside the grey river he felt happier than he 
had been for many days. 

He was nota spiritual being, with a soul independent in its 
action to the movement of a liver, but simply a man of firm 
flesh and untainted blood, with moral attributes more or less 
subject to the guidance of circumstances. 

Having chosen the path chiefly for the opportunity it gave 
him for indulging in reverie, he closed his eyes to everything 
but the mental figure of Lady Betty — even to the soft surround- 
ings of grey river and star-lit landscape, which gave tone to his 
reflections. 

Not a sound disturbed his sweet and dreamy thoughts, until 
leaving the turf his horse's hoofs clattered on a harder path. 
The lively ring seemed to awaken more vigorous ideas. Putting 
his horse to a trot, he said, as if to conclude the subject of his 
meditation : " Ah, well ! if I can but manage to keep away for 
a few months until my Lady Betty's mind is resolved, all may 
be well — all must be well. If she has found no one more lovable 
than me, then 'twill be joy for both of us, and if 'tis my fate to 
learn that there is another man capable of making her happier 
than she might have been with me, why then," with a sigh, 
" so much the better for her, sweet girl." 

What was the sound that mingled with the rattle of his 
horse's hoofs — an echo ? He reined in and turned upon the 
saddle, for the sound, unabating, came from behind. He could 
see nothing, for a bend in the river interposed a veil of mist, 
but clearly a horseman was following. Had he forgotten and 
left behind anything, and was it Barton in the rear ? No ; 
Barton had complained of his horse being dead lame as an excuse 
for not accompanying him on the road. Was it an honest man 
or a rascal ? The probabilities were so equally balanced as to 
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give no choice. He put his horse to the gallop for a couple of 
minutes, and then reined in quickly. The horseman behind 
was galloping, and Tom had no longer any doubt as to his 
character. What was to be done P To turn his horse and wait 
for his adversary in a narrow path shaded by trees would be 
unwise. 

" We will have a race for it until we reach the open," said 
Tom, " and then " he opened his holsters. 

It was pitch dark beneath the trees, and at a break in the 
path Tom was within an ace of being pitched into the river. 
" I won't break my mare's knees for a confounded thief," said 
he, checking her pace to a trot. 

He could hear that his pursuer had not relaxed his speed, 
and was gaining ground quickly. Nevertheless he kept the mare 
at a brisk trot, feeling certain that he must be near an opening 
which he remembered. 

" Stop, curse you ! " cried Barnabas, now within a dozen 
yards of Tom. 

The cry had the effect he desired. Tom's mare, more 
frightened than he, broke away with a bound, and the next 
minute her legs were struck under her by the extended cord, 
and she fell upon the line, shooting Tom out of the saddle and 
on to the bank, and the mare and he lay as still as the dead. 

Rapidly dismounting, for the mare lay across the path, 
Barnabas looked for the thrown man, and caught sight of the 
dark body lying half over the bank, and clearly denned against 
the grey mist of the water. Standing by the fallen horse, he 
cocked his pistol, levelled it at Tom's lifeless body, and fired. 
At the same instant — perhaps startled by the detonation — the 
mare struggled to gain her feet, and struck her iron heels 
against the right shin of Barnabas. He fell with a scream, 
while she, plunging wildly, went over the bank, and, with a 
splash, into the water. 

" Slink ! " roared Barnabas. 

"What's the matter, master; what's happened? " cried Slink, 
running up. 

" My leg's broke, that's what's the matter. What's that 
sound ? " 

"Voices, master; somebody's coming. Good Lord! what 
have you done ?" 

" Voices ! Get my other pistol. Quick, or it will be the 
worse for you. Do you hear ? " 

" Yes, master, yes. But dear heart ! don't you think you've 
done enough mischief with t'other ? You'll break your other 
leg, maybe." 

13— a 
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" Plague take you, my pistol ! "What's that P " 

" I've dropped it, master, and I can't find it, and — oh, my 
goodness ! there's the voices again." 

A volley of oaths, and then Barnahas cried, " Bring my 
horse closer — lift me up. Oh ! " More oaths as Slink raised 
him upon his left leg, and he laid his arm over the saddle. 
" Now catch hold of my left leg and lift." 

Slink obeyed, enabling his master to lie across the saddle, 
and following his instructions, led the horse along the path to 
the gap, a couple of hundred yards below, and through it into 
the cornfield where Slink's horse was patiently browsing under 
the cover of the hedge. 

" Lift me off, and for your own sake handle me carefully. 
Quick, or I shall swoon." 

When he was laid upon the ground, and had taken a gulp of 
spirits from a bottle, he said, between his groans and oaths, 

" I don't hear, any voices now." 

" I do," said Slink, trembling. As a matter of fact the voices, 
if they had existed outside of Slink's apprehensions, were silent 
now. 

"So much the better," said Barnabas. "It will be necessary 
for you to look sharp if you wish to escape hanging." 

" What's to do now, your honour P " asked Slink, trembling 
in every limb. 

" Talbot's been thrown from his horse, and lies there by the 
water's edge with his neck broke. If he's found there you'll be 
hanged for it. Go back and shove his body into the river." 

" I couldn't your honour, I couldn't," Slink whispered. 

" What, afraid of a corpse ! Go and do it, or by George I'll 
call out for assistance and swear you murdered him P " 

" For the love of heaven spare me, master, dear ! " 

" Go and do it ; 'tis to save your own neck. Go, or I will 
call murder. Are you going ? * Mur " 

" Don't call, master, I'll do it. He's dead, you say ?" 

Barnabas raised himself to answer ; a scream escaped his lips, 
which terrified Slink into immediate obedience, and as he 
departed his master fell back in a swoon with the agony of his 
fractured limb. 

By slight degrees he slowly returned to consciousness. First 
he saw the boughs over his head, and through them the stars 
in the still heavens ; then he heard the horses cropping the 
vegetation ; then he felt pains in his leg ; finally he recollected 
what had taken place. He felt cold about the throat, and 
putting his hand up felt that he was wet. How had that come 
about P 11 a had not fallen in the water. Where was Slink P 
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Had he left him there to fare for himself, and escaped to save 
his own neck ? No, the horses were there. He called, and a 
slight rattling noise, which he had noticed without being able 
to account for it, ceased as Slink answered : 

"Here I be, master," and he crawled into sight showing a 
face that was visible in the gloom by its ghastly pallor. 
* You're not dead, are you master ? " he asked, anxiously. 

" No,'" answered Barnabas, in a mild tone — grateful, not to 
Slink for his fidelity, but to the luck that had not entirely for- 
saken him. " What's this wet on my neck — it isn't blood, is it ? " 

" No ; only water. Seeing you was dead I went and fetched 
a hatful of water to bring you to life. Thank mercy you're 
alive, master ! Oh, what a night this has been ! " 

" Put your finger in your mouth if you can't keep your teeth 
still. Do you think I want the castanets to cheer me up P 
Well, have you done it ? " 

" Done what, master ? " 

" Pitched Talbot's body in the river." 

Slink gulped as though his dry throat choked utterance, then : 

" Yes, I have," he said, and added fervently, "may God for- 
give me ! " 

" Well, go on ; tell me how you did it." 

"I can't — I can't. Oh, when I rolled him down the bank, 
and he lay there in the water, with his face all white except 
for the dark stain, all white and turned towards me from 
among the rushes " 

" Great powers ! You didn't leave him like that to bear 
witness against me P You shoved him in altogether P " 

" Don't ask me ; for mercy's sake don't ask me ! " said Slink, 
in a terror that made his speech hardly intelligible. 

"One word, fool. Did you shove his head in or not? " 

" Yes, I did," and then, sinking on his knees, Slink said again, 
" God forgive me 1 " 



CHAPTER XLII. 

ILL TIDINGS. 

Mrs. Walker stood in her drawing-room arranging the 
ribbons of her elegant bonnet before a glass. Lady Betty sat 
near a window working at a strip of embroidery. 

" Once more, Lady Betty, will you accompany me P " asked 
Mrs. Walker. 
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"Once more, Felicia, and at the risk of being tnought 
ungrateful, no." 

" 'Twill be the best and genteelest entertainment of the 
season." 

" I hope you will enjoy it. You shall tell me all about it 
to-morrow ; that will increase your pleasure." 

" You can change your dress in half an hour, and I shall wait 
willingly." 

" Why do you press me P 'Tis a waste of sweetness, like 
singing to the drowsy." 

" It has been said that my singing would cure the drowsy of 
their weakness. If I thought my powers of persuasion were 
equally potent I would not tire until I had cured you." 

" Why should you take such pains ? " 

" Because your symptoms are grave, and gravity of any sort 
is repugnant to me." 

" Is there no season when it becomes one to be grave ? " 

" Yes ; but happily the season does not set in before forty." 
Mrs. Walker seated herself. 

" You will be late, Felicia." 

" No ; the invitation was for four, and 'tis only on the stroke 
of six. I think I shall set the fashion of stating the hour at 
which an entertainment is to close instead of that at which it 
should commence. 'Twould be more reasonable." 

" Then for your own sake do nothing of the sort ; for if you 
are suspected of being reasonable you will certainly be convicted 
of being unfashionable." 

" Ah me ! Your case is very bad indeed," sighed Mrs. Walker. 
" How long do you think it will be, Lady Betty, before you 
smile again ? " 

" I cannot say ; for the sake of appearances I hope I shall 
not smile again — before I find something to smile at. 

" My dear, I know the secret of your gravity and sarcasm, 
and shall take upon myself to give you a lecture. You are 
thinking about that ill-mannered young gentleman, Mr. Tom 
Talbot." 

"I do not know any ill-mannered gentleman of that name." 

" Well, we will not call him a gentleman, if the definition is 
incorrect — this highly-respectable barbarian who was called to 
order by our friend Gerard Crewe for insulting you." 

" Who told you that ? " asked Lady Betty, quickly. 

" No one. I drew my conclusion, which seems to be correct, 
from the fact that neither you nor Mr. Crewe would give me 
any information of what occurred in the library when the 
challenge was given. Our barbarian does not conceal his faults, 
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and we can imagine how he would misbehave himself if his 
untamed passions were provoked. The offence was so unpar- 
donable that Mr. Crewe found it necessary to punish him. At 
that moment you had every reason to be satisfied. Your 
affront was about to be avenged; a well-bred gentleman under- 
took to risk his life as your champion, and make you the talk 
of society, and the envy of your friends. But with strange 
perversity you closed your eyes to the advantages of your 
position, and lost your senses as completely as Ophelia. To be 
sure you didn't drown yourself ; but that was no fault of yours, 
you got as wet as you could. When the result of the meeting 
was known, your joy was almost as terrible as your fears had 
been. Altogether, for about twenty-four hours you suffered as 
much romantic emotion as the heroine of a tragedy — and for 
whom ? For the gentleman who risked his life for your 
honour— who spared his rival for your sake — who waits upon 
you day by day with untiring devotion — whose generous love, 
unencouraged by a single smile, unrewarded by one word of 
acknowledgment, seeks constantly to gratify your unexpressed 
desires — who bears with you patiently in your womanly follies 
and caprice, and takes your passive tolerance as the guerdon of 
his affection — a gentleman, handsome, well-bred, and gracious 
— was it in his peril you suffered — in his safety you rejoiced ? 
No. 'Twas for a man the very opposite of him — a man rough 
and rude as the savage from the woods, intolerant and unap- 
preciative, a tyrant who would be a slave, a slave who would 
be a tyrant ; a barbarian, who having offended does not seek 
forgiveness, who having frightened you to desperation, values 
your sympathy so little that he leaves you in despair and 
allows his rival to relieve your fears " 

" You exaggerate to extravagance." 

" I deny it. Who was it came to tranquillise your mind after 
the meeting — the man you loved or the man that loved you ? " 

" Gerard does not love me in the sense that you imply. He 
is my friend simply." 

" And mine also ; but if he paid me the same attention my 
husband would not be jealous without a cause. What 
extravagance can you prove against me ? Is it not the bare 
truth that from the day he affronted you, Mr. Talbot has not 
once called upon you ? " 

" I forbade — that is — it was my wish that he should cease to 
visit me." 

" I do not take obedience as a proof of love, nor you either. 
Tell me candidly why you have refused invitations since the 
meeting ; why you have stayed within doors from moruiug 
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until night; why you start when you hear a visitor arrive; 
and, lastly, tell me why you are sitting by that open window ? 
You are silent — your conscience tells you that you expect him 
to disobey." 

" My conscience tells me nothing of the sort. You are quite 
wrong, Felicia." 

" Then why do you refuse to accompany me this afternoon ? 
Be candid, Lady Betty — you owe me an explanation. You 
will find me more indulgent as a confidant than as a successful 
inquisitor, and I assure you I never suffer my curiosity to rest 
unsatisfied." 

" 'Tis not fear of ridicule that makes me reticent," said Lady 
Betty, after a few moments of thoughtful silence. ''But on 
some subjects we differ so completely that it is useless to dis- 
cuss them — and painful also when one feels deeply. However, 
I will not suffer .my reserve to reduce you to the unamiable 
task of examining into the secrets of your friend." 

" Thank you, my dear," Mrs. "Walker replied, with a graceful 
bow. 

" I do love Mr. Talbot. I love him with all my heart. 
You would like to know why. It is a question I have hardly 
asked myself. I admire him for those very barbaric qualities 
that you deprecate, perhaps for qualities that you have not 
recognised, and would not admire if you did." 

" I should like to know them all the same." 

" Strength of heart, fidelity, trust " 

" Et cetera. He has no fault, I suppose ? " 

" None that time will not remove." 

" Well, thank the stars you may outlive him by a dozen 
years. Go on, dear." 

" There is no act of his that I can justify " 

" Even to his late neglect ? " 

" 'Tis not neglect, but the faithful execution of a plan which 
we conceived necessary to my happiness. I acknowledge that 
after the duel I hoped he would break through his resolution 
and come to me; now I rejoice that he was stronger than 
I." 

"I see. It is the fear that he may yet succumb which 
makes you so anxious when a knock at the door announces a 
visitor; and you refuse to leave the house in order that you 
may not lose the opportunity of reprimanding him for his error 
if he should come, hey ? " 

" No. 1 do not expect him, nor hope " She stopped 

abruptly as the sound of a voice upon the stairs reached her 
ears. 
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Mrs. Walker laughed lightly and kept her eyes fixed on 
Lady Betty's anxious face. The door opened, and the servant 
announced : 

" Mr. Gerard Crewe." 

A ray of satisfaction lit up Lady Betty's face, much to the 
perplexity of Mrs. Walker. 

Gerard entered, went through the form of salutation 
mechanically, and took a seat in silence. Lady Betty felt that 
she was being watched, and took up the embroidery in her 
trembling fingers. Unusually constrained and ill at ease, 
Gerard fixed his eyes on her for a moment, dropped them, 
raised them again, without opening his lips. Highly amused 
with a fancied discovery, Mrs. Walker, after contemplating the 
two friends for some moments, rose, saying with a malicious 
smile : 

" Mr. Crewe, you will forgive me, I am sure, if I leave you 
to the entertainment of Lady Betty." Then crossing to Lady 
Betty, she said a few words of farewell, and bending down to 
kiss her, added in a whisper : 

" I understand now why you do not wish Mr. Talbot to 
return. You are a more consummate coquette than I thought. 
May the best man win, dear." 

Gerard closed the door after Mrs. Walker, and took a seat 
near Lady Betty, saying : 

" My mission has taken me longer than I expected, and I 
have only painful news to give you. 

" Painful news ? " murmured Lady Betty, as if uncertain of 
what she heard. 

" You must summon your fortitude to hear that which my 
tongue must falter to tell." 

" Tom is ill ! " She rose quickly and threw aside her work, 
as though prepared to go at once to the relief of the man she 
loved. 

" It is not illness. Sit down, Lady Betty, unfortunately you 
can do nothing to lessen the calamity." 

" That word is ill-chosen, if he is not ill. Tell me what has 
happened without hesitation. 1 am prepared for painful news. 
You have not found Tom, or he has left England — but that is 
not a calamity, and I can hear worse than that bravely." 

"A misfortune that leaves us hope is to be borne " 

Lady Betty interrupted him ; laying her hand upon his arm, 
and speaking scarcely above her breath, she asked : 

"Is Tom dead?" 

" We can only hope that he is not." 

" Ah, you are trying to break the fall of this blow. You 
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are concealing the truth from me. I know all ; I read it in 
your trembling lips and pitying eye — Tom is dead. My poor 
fond Tom is lost to me for ever. Be merciful and tell me the 
truth with cruel words that my heart may break with the 
shock." 

" Be calm — there is hope." 

"Oh, God bless you for that word, you good friend — dear 
Gerard ! What a foolish girl am I to think the worst at a 
mere word ; scold me, Gerard, for my folly." 

"My poor child — there is hope, but it is so slight " 

" That it were better there was none ! True. Why should 
we encourage a fearful suspense. Let us realise the truth at 
once and not believe the fact. Tom is dead, is he not ? " 

" It may be best to think so, indeed." 

Lady Betty fixed her eyes upon Gerard in a bewilderment 
of agony, and was silent for a moment, then taking his hand 
between hers she said in low reproach : 

" Oh Gerard — we loved each other, we two — Tom with his 
whole heart, and I with mine, and love is more than life. For 
two to die is nothing, but for me to live and lose, is terrible. 
Think, I lost my mother but two months since, would you add 
to that loss a greater still ? Tell me, he is not dead — cheat my 
senses for a little while with seeming truths. I am simple and 
easily beguiled. You shake your head, and yet you profess to 
love me. Can you see me suffer, and offer no word of consola- 
tion — I do not weep, but I suffer here — here at my heart, beating 
slow and leaden as though the life had gone out with the love 
he planted there. Pity me ! give me a word of comfort, for 
I cannot cry. You have tears in your eyes, and suffer too, but 
not as I do. Say a word to me, no matter what — but do not 
look at me in silent sorrow, so." 

" I will tell you all that has happened, and you shall use 
your woman's wit to catch the rays of hope." 

" Yes, yes — I will listen calmly and patiently — tell me all, 
leave not a word unsaid. Hide nothing, be the facts ever so 
ghastly. Women are strong in scenes of terror, and do not 
shudder to look upon a gaping wound that they may find the 
means to heal." 

"I will tell you faithfully all that has occurred since I left 
you on Tuesday. 1 knew that if anyone could tell me where 
to find our friend Tom it would be Dr. Blandly, and I went 
first to Edmonton where he lives. There I learnt that the 
Doctor had left home hastily and gone to Talbot Hall in Kent, 
on business of urgent importance. I followed him and arrived 
at Talbot Hall the same night. Doctor Blandly was in deep 
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distress, for Tom, who has been staying at the Hall since we 
last saw him, was missing, and up to that moment no trace of 
him found. On Wednesday afternoon, he left the Hall to dine 
with a friend at Maidstone. Late at night, as the steward's 
daughter was watching at her window, Tom's mare ran up 
riderless to the lodge gate. Her knees were cut, and her saddle 
wet. The steward started off at once to make inquiries at 
Maidstone, and found that Tom had left his friend about ten 
o'clock. As soon as it was light a search was begun. The 
steward took the first London coach and sought Doctor Blandly. 
When he arrived, a few hours before me, nothing had been 
discovered. While he was telling me this, the steward 
returned to the Hall bringing with him Tom's hat, which had 
been found in a sluice some distance below Maidstone. It was 
conjectured then that he had followed the upper bank of the 
river, and in attempting to ford it had been carried away by 
the force of the current." 

" But he could swim. He was master of all manly exercises. 
Oh ! I know he is safe ! Why do you despair ? — for you do : 
your face tells me so." 

" Yesterday morning as soon as it was light, the search was 
recommenced. The keeper of the bridge-gate believed that a 
gentleman on horse had crossed the bridge at ten, and while 
some explored the path below the bridge, where poor Tom's 
hat had been found, others examined the tow-path which leads 
on the lower side of the river towards a bye-road communi- 
cating with the neighbourhood of Talbot Hall. It was there 
that we found new traces. There was a broken cord upon the 
posts of an old gateway. On the river bank beside it were the 
marks of a horse's hoofs, and a little further on the reeds were 
crushed and broken, foot-prints were upon the bank, and a 
trail by the rushes as though a heavy body had been drawn 
over the soft mud." 

" That showed that he had drawn himself from the water." 

" I fear not — the herbage and rushes were depressed and 
matted in the yielding clay towards the water, and not from it." 

" Then what do you conclude ? " 

" A week or ten days since Tom was shot at in a wood ; and 
it is only too greatly to be feared that the same murderous 
hand stretched the cord across the path which threw Tom's 
mare, and afterwards dragged his lifeless body into the river." 

" Oh, Heavens ! What else have you to tell P " 

" Nothing. We found no more." 

" You only confirm my despair. You leave me no space for 
hope. 
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" One fact alone forbids despair ; we have not found Tom's 
body. The river has been dragged between the place where 
he was thrown, and the sluice where his hat was dis- 
covered, without result. It is possible that he was only stunned 
by the fall from his mare, and restored to consciousness by the 
immersion in the river he saved himself by swimming to the 
bank." 

" Why that is more than possible — it must be so." 

" But he has not returned to the Hall. And we have 
inquired at the inns beside the river for miles, and no one has 
seen him." 

" Then all is lost." 

" The current is strong, for the river has been swollen by the 
heavy rains of last week, and our one hope is, that when con- 
sciousness returned to him he was far down the river. Ex- 
hausted, perhaps hurt, he may be waiting in some remote 
cottage until he has sufficient strength to return to us." 

" I pray God it may be so," said Lady Betty, clasping her 
hands, and speaking with all the fervour of her soul. 

Gerard bent his head, and added his silent prayer to hers. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

DOCTOB BLANDLY IN STANHOPE STEEET. 

A fobtnight later Doctor Blandly called at the house in 
Stanhope Street, presented his card, and asked to see Miss 
Elizabeth St. Cyr. He was shown into the reception-room. 
The Doctor advanced to the middle of the room, and standing 
there looked round him with the curiosity of a student who 
has learnt to gauge the character of people by the things they 
use in their every-day life. 

" Very elegant, very elegant indeed," said he, running bis 
eye over the furniture and appointments, " and about as hideous 
as the mind of man can conceive." 

He took off his glasses to rub them before examining the 
pictures more closely, and was still polishing them with his 
yellow silk handkerchief when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Walker entered the room. 

" Doctor Blandly, I presume," she said, with an amiable smile. 

The Doctor adjusted his glasses carefully upon his nose, 
looked at Mrs. Walker attentively, and then answered : 

" Yes, that is my name ; but unless I am greatly mistaken 
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in your age, you are not the young woman I have come to 
see.*" 

Unaccustomed to plain speaking, Mrs. "Walker for a moment 
could not decide whether to resent or pass over Doctor 
Blandly's brusquerie; however, her curiosity to know the 
object of his visit induced her to regard him merely as an 
amusing original. 

" I am Mrs. Walker, the bosom friend of Lady Betty, who 
is now, at my persuasion, taking the air, but I expect her to 
return shortly." 

"In that case I will wait for Miss St. Cyr, if you will allow 
me." 

Mrs. "Walker made a courteous reply, and begged her visitor 
to take a chair. The Doctor scanned the collection of chairs, 
and selecting one from the further end of the room which 
seemed more trustworthy to sit upon than the rest, he placed 
it in front of Mrs. Walker and seated himself, saying : 

" If the frames of your chairs were as stout as the frames of 
your pictures, madam, there would be less danger in using 
them for their legitimate purpose ; if this room were mine, I 
would make a bench of the pictures, and hang up the chairs to 
look at." 

" You object to elegance, Doctor Blandly." 

" No, madam ; for elegance, as I take it, is that perfect har- 
mony of one part with another which we find in Nature's 
handiwork; but where is the harmony between my figure and 
the chair I sit upon with trembling ? 'Tis as if one set the legs 
of a gazelle under the body of an elephant." 

"You are a humourist, Doctor Blandly." 

The Doctor made a stiff bow, took a pinch of snuff, and 
showed no inclination to re-open the conversation. Mrs. Walker 
felt that she must either leave him or come to direct questions. 

" May I ask if you have made any discovery relative to 
poor Mr. Talbot ? " she asked. 

" None. We have found not a sign nor trace since the second 
day of our search." 

Doctor Blandly heaved a sigh, looked on the ground with 
raised eyebrows, and tapped the table with his fingers, while 
Mrs. Walker asked herself what could be the object of his 
visit to Lady Betty. 

" I am naturally very deeply interested in the unfortunate 
gentleman, for Lady Betty was deeply attached to him, and is 
inconsolable for his loss." 

"Inconsolable, madam? and he has been lost a fortnight!" 
exclaimed Doctor Blandly, with awakened interest. 
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" I assure you it is true. I have done all I could to make her 
forget him, but in vain. She refuses to go to the opera, to 
Ranelagb, to tea-parties, to routs, and secludes herself in her 
own room when I have visitors." 

" I can scarcely understand a friend of yours being dull to 
such attractions." 

" Yet 'tis the fact," said Mrs. Walker, acknowledging the 
compliment with a bow. " I admit that my patience is almost 
exhausted." 

" Such obstinacy would try the patience of a saint." 

" And 'tis entirely for her own sake that I use my per- 
suasions. She is wasting her time, perhaps jeopardizing her 
future happiness, by giving way to these morbid regrets, which 
avail nothing. Tears cannot revive the dead." 

" The truest words you ever spoke, madam." 

" I am glad to find that you agree with me, Doctor Blandly." 

" I hope you will never find me wanting in sense, Mrs. 
Walker." • 

Mrs. Walker flirted her fan, and greatly encouraged by the 
Doctor's ambiguity, which she interpreted as a compliment to 
herself, proceeded : 

" Lady Betty is in a position to make an admirable match. 
She is young, pretty, and has, it seems, a very useful little for- 
tune. She might reasonably hope to marry a young man of 
title : that was, I believe, her mother's dying wish, and the 
dying wish of a mother should be observed as a sacred duty, in 
my opinion ; what do you think, Doctor P " 

Doctor Blandly considered the sanctity of a mother's dying 
wish unquestionable. 

" Now Mr. Talbot, although possessed of a good estate, had 
no title, and his behaviour in company was most awkward. 
He could not conform himself with the habits of society, and 
when he tried to do so he made himself ridiculous. He had a 
habit of contradicting people, and setting them right if they 
happened to make errors, which was extremely provoking, and 
he absolutely went to sleep in his seat during a very elegant 
performance of an oratorio by amateurs of distinguished rank. 
He made no secret of his dislike to the modern usages of Lon- 
don society, and I have not the slightest doubt that had he 
married Lady Betty he would have taken her away for nine 
months out of the twelve, to spend one half her time in a 
country Hall where it was impossible to keep awake, and the 
other half in foreign cities, where it was impossible to go to 
sleep. And so, to be quite candid, I must admit that — for her 
sake — I am not sorry to hear that you have not found Mr. 
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Talbot. This morbid condition is not natural to her, and if 
we are fortunate enough to hear no more of Mr. Titlbot, she 
will soon recover her health and spirits, and we may hope to 
find her a suitable husband amongst the many admirers she is 
sure to find at the Wells, where I propose to take her next 
month. You don't think it probable that Mr. Talbot is alive, 
Doctor Blandly ? " 

"I cannot hope ! " 

" Nor I, neither. Nothing is further from my hopes, I assure 
you, and so let us trust that we have heard the last of him, and 
that he is in a happier world." 

" You may rely upon your devout wish being gratified. If, 
as you hope, Mr. Talbot is in a better world than this, rest as- 
sured, madam, that you have seen the last of him." 



CHAPTER XL1V. 

LADY BETTY BEACHES A TUENING-POINT. 

When Lady Betty returned from her drive, she was met in 
the hall by Mrs. Walker. 

"My dear Lady Betty, a gentleman is waiting to see you." 

Lady Betty's heart leaped and her lip trembled. She had 
not yet relinquished the hope that Tom would return to her. 

" A gentleman ! " she echoed. 

" An old gentleman. A perfect original. A most amusing 
old quiz, I protest. Doctor Blandly." 

" Has he brought me news ? " 

"Not a word. I have been trying for the last half-hour to 
discover the object of his visit, but either he is very stupid or 
very ill-mannered, for I could get nothing out of him. I am 
inclined to think from his concluding observations that he con- 
siders himself clever. He is in the reception-room; go, my 
dear, and see what you can make of him." 

Lady Betty opened the door at once, and found herself for 
the first time face to face with Doctor Blandly. Her mother's 
description of him as he appeared in his gardening dress had 
led her to imagine him an untidy, coarse old man ; it astonished 
her to find him as he was — a particularly neat, fair-com- 
plexioned, portly gentleman, with a shapely leg, a handsome 
satin waistcoat, a snowy frill, and a well-curled wig. 

She made him a low courtesy, which he acknowledged, and 
then drawing near the window, he placed a chair for her in the 
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light, where he could see her more perfectly. She took the 
seat, and he, bringing his chair directly in front of her, seated 
himself, and after looking at her pale, anxious face for a 
moment in silence, said : 

" Your face tells me who you are, young lady, not from its 
resemblance to any face that I have seen, but that it answers 
to my expectations, and, let me add, my hopes. You are 
the Lady Betty that poor Tom gave his heart to." 

Lady Betty's chin twitched ; she tried to answer, failed, and 
dropped her head upon her bosom as the tears started to her 
eyes. 

" Do not speak ; I will do all the talking for awhile. I am 
Doctor Blandly. Give me your hand, so. Let us who were 
strangers to each other be friends. Tom has left a space in oui 
hearts that we must seek to fill with new affections. He was 
dear to me, and I am an old man, but to you, with younger 
thoughts and sympathies " 

" He was my life. I did not know how dear he was to me. 
I am like a child learning to value blessings by their loss." 

" 'Tis an unfinished lesson to the oldest," said Doctor Blandly, 
gently. The tone of commiseration touched her to the heart. 
His sympathy was the first she had received. Gerard had 
sought only to console her ; Mrs. Walker endeavoured to reason 
her out of suffering ; other friends she had none. She cried 
freely now, and Doctor Blandly did not attempt to restrain 
her tears. Purposely the old pathologist lanced her wound, 
knowing the relief it would produce, and he encouraged the 
outflow of her grief by gentle words of pity. After awhile 
her weeping ended in a long, shuddering sigh, and she wiped 
her eyes with a brave resolve to cry no more. But her soul 
was full of gratitude to the pitying Doctor ; she pressed his 
hands between her moist, hot palms, and looking in his face 
wondered how any one could mistake him for a misanthrope 
and a woman-hater. 

" No man who disliked women could be so womanly tender," 
she thought ; " no wonder Tom loved him." Then her thoughts 
returned to her lost lover. " You have brought me no hopeful 
news ? " she asked, wistfully. 

" No, my child ; the news I have to give you is not good." 

" Has his body been found ? " 

" Even that poor consolation is denied us. It is concluded 
that he was carried by the current far down the river, and 
that the shore-folk robbed him of his clothes, and sunk his 
corpse to avoid inquiry, We shall never know where he lies." 

Lady Betty, sighing, shook her head and lapsed into a reverie, 
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which Doctor Blandly did not interrupt. He wished her to 
exhaust her present grief before opening the subject which 
had brought him to her. 

" No mound of green turf to mark his resting-place, no spot 
where one might cherish flowers to bis memory," murmured she. 

" He has your tears. A marble is not needed to keep his 
memory sacred in your heart." 

" I do not know, Doctor Blandly, I am not sure of myself. 
I wished to die when I heard that he was dead, but I live. 
This morning, though I did not eat, I felt quite hungry. Per- 
haps I shall cease to grieve one day." 

" I hope so ; you are too young and too healthy to brood 
long upon your sorrow." 

" But 'tis heartless to forget the one we love." 

" 'Tis evil to repine when nature bids us smile. Be true to 
yourself, child ; weep when you grieve, eat when you are 
hungry, laugh when you are pleased. Leave false sentiment 
to false people — to creatures who cumber the earth and do no 
good in it ; to fools who cramp their souls, as the Chinese 
cramp their feet for fashion's sake ; fools like the woman of 
this house here, who could put on a pious enthusiasm and lay 
aside her Godless indifference if the mode changed." 

The Doctor frowned, took out his snuff-box, and tapped it 
angrily. Lady Betty opened her eyes in astonishment at the 
rapid transition of his temper. 

" Come, I don't wish to frighten you," he said in a subdued 
tone, catching the startled expression on her face. " You have 
a rough old doctor to deal with, who has seen such grievous 
miseries in the world that he has lost pity for sham ailments, 
and those who will not be well. Your body is weak, probably 
by fasting when you should have been eating, and that accounts 
for the gloomy hopes of perpetual sorrow that you wish to en- 
courage. Eat and drink, my dear, and sleep when vou may. 
Be strong and brave to the utmost of your power, and, above 
all, be true to nature and yourself. The angels shall acquit 
you of heartlessness, and your own conscience will be satisfied." 

Then the Doctor took his pinch of snuff, replaced the box 
quietly in his pocket, and dusted himself carefully with his 
India handkerchief. Lady Betty watched the play of his 
features with furtive glances, until he fixed his eyes on her 
face, and looked at her with troubled uncertainty. 

" My dear," said he — " I have news for you, concerning your 
temporal position, which will give you trouble ; and I am in 
hesitation whether to tell you now or to wait until your health 
ifl more robust." 

H 
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" I can bear to hear anything now, Doctor Blandly." 

" Well, then, you shall hear what your friend Mrs. Walker 
has been endeavouring to find out for half an hour and more. 
In the first, I presume that you know nothing of the pecuniary 
position in which you were placed at your mother's death." 

" She told me that she had placed her property in your 
hands for disposal, and her attorney sent me a sum of money 
about a month since, as a quarterly payment of the interest 
arising from it. That is all I know. After mamma's death I 
was too troubled for a time to think of such trifles, and he — 
Tom assured me one day that I need not bestow any thought 
upon the matter." 

" If he were living it would still be unnecessary. Your 
mamma loved you very much, my child, but she was not a wise 
woman, nor a considerate woman. It was her dream that she 
should see you married to a wealthy husband before she died. 
To realise that dream she considered it necessary to occupy a 
position in society which the mere per-centage of her money 
could not procure." 

" Doctor Blandly — are you obliged to tell me this ? " 

" I do not willingly undertake a painful task ; it is only be- 
cause I think it necessary that I disclose the fact which others 
besides your mother have tried to keep secret. You cannot 
accept without inquiry a bare statement of the consequences 
attending your mother's inconsiderate act ? " 

" Tell me the result, and let me question afterwards if it is 
necessary." 

"When the money you have now is spent, you will be 
penniless." 

" Penniless," echoed Lady Betty, unable at once to grasp 
the meaning of the word. 

" You have nothing more to receive. Do you comprehend 
all which that implies ? " 

" I will try to do so — when my purse is empty I shall have 
nothing to give the servant who waits on me; when my 
dresses are worn out — if I wish to leave my friend — if I stay 
— oh ! " she clasped her hands as she realised that henceforth 
she must depend upon hospitality for a roof and charity for 
clothes. 

" Shall I explain how this comes about P " asked the Doctor 
coldly. 

" No," she cried with quickened energy. " If my degradation 
is due to any act of my mother's let it be hid for ever." 

" Remember the money was entrusted to me — a perfect 
stranger to your mother. 
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" But not to Tom nor — nor to me. I am content to accept 
the result of my mother's act without questioning her love or 
your honour." 

Doctor Blandly bowed, but his forehead lost none of its 
creases, and he resorted to his snuff-box for the means of solv- 
ing the difficulty before him. 

" I am afraid," said he, " that you will not get that inquisi- 
tive woman, Mrs. Walker, to accept the result with your mag- 
nanimity, Miss Betty." 

" It is no business of hers." 

" That is precisely my reason for expecting her to meddle 
with it to a very considerable extent. If you know how to 
cope with all the subtle attacks of an idle, curious, unprincipled 
woman, I am content to leave the matter as it stands." 

" If I tell her that I have lost my fortune, and refuse to 
explain how, what can she learn ? " 

" The truth possibly. If not she will imagine a cause, and 
publish it as a fact to sustain her own reputation. Does she 
know that I acted for your mother ? " 

" Yes— she asked me, and I told her." 

Doctor Blandly smiled, and rising from his chair said — " Well 
well, we will see what happens. If in a week a lie circulates 
and reaches your ear, I shall be happy to disprove it." 

" Wait — 1 see what might happen. It did not strike me at 
at first. You might be accused of misappropriating the 
money." 

" Oh, I should take no notice of that," replied the Doctor, 
sturdily. " That's a lie that could do you no harm. What I 
fear is, that the woman may resent your silence, and lay the 
blame upon you, or — one who is dearer to you perhaps, than 
yourself." 

" You mean Tom. But how could she introduce his name 
into an affair with which he had nothing to do ? " 

" She might disco»ek taai he had something to do with it ? " 

" A word from you would disprove that." 

"You are in error — I could not disprove it by any number 
of words." 

" You shall tell me all. How can he be concerned ? " 

" You wish me now to tell you all ? " 

" Yes — I — I — I am not consistent perhaps, but I could not 
rest ■with anything that concerns him untold." 

" There is little to shock you in what I have to tell — and take 
this from me, my dear Miss Betty — concealment is more terrible 
than revelation ; no harm ever was done by telling and know- 
ing the truth, but from blinking it there has been more misery 

14-2 
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on this earth than you can suppose. "When we admit that your 
mother was loving and unwise, we give her blame and praise, 
that reduces her no lower than the level of womankind. To be 
deeply loving and deeply wise at the same time, seems hardly 
possible to our humanity. Look at your mother as a woman 
whose love exceeded her wisdom, and you can hardly regret 
her folly." 

A faint smile of gratitude passed over Lady Betty's face, and 
she nodded her head. 

" Your mother, influenced by her hopes for your welfare, 
against my dissuasions determined on investing all her money 
in an annuity terminable at her death. She would not believe 
that her tenure of life was uncertain, though I warned her of 
her danger, and allowed my temper to express itself in no 
measured terms. 

" Seeing the ruin that impended over you, I resolved to pur- 
chase the annuity with a sum of money Tom Talbot had desired 
me to invest for him, knowing that he would be just, and, more 
than that, generous towards you. He knew nothing of the con- 
tract until your mother's death. I wished him to refund what 
remained of your mother's capital ; but to spare you the know- 
ledge of your mother's indiscretion he refused the proposition, 
and desired that the annuity should be extended to you." 

" Oh ! my good, generous Tom." 

" Alas, you have reason now to regret his generosity. Had 
he followed my advice you would now have had sufficient to 
secure you a moderate income." 

" Then I thank God I have nothing." 

" Hum ! You have not learnt much from the teaching of 
Mrs. Walker, or it has been of a negative kind. I doubt if any 
amount of generous sentiments would compensate her for the 
loss of eighteenpence." 

" He could have obliged me to sever myself from the society 
he disliked had he chosen to exercise the power he possessed." 

" He might, Heaven be praised, Tom's faults were of a manly 
kind," said Doctor Blandly, sententiously. " Well, to come to 
the end of the poor fellow's praises, the day before his duel he 
made me witness his will, which disposed of his property in 
two equal portions — one half for you, the other as I expect for 
me. Now don't cry again, my child — it was a foolish will, and 
what the deuce he did with it no one knows. In his modesty 
he omitted to put my name in the document he showed me, 
and after it was fairly set out he took it away to insert the 
name. Possibly, he destroyed it when he left the field safe and 
sound ; possibly, he had it in one of his pockets when he was 
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thrown into the river, the result is the same. No will is to he 
found, and the whole estate reverts to his next of kin. That 
next of kin has made his appearance, and put in his claim. 

"I am sorry to say his title cannot he disputed. From him 
one can expect neither generosity nor justice. He has a sharp 
lawyer at his hack, and every penny to which the law entitles 
him will be called in. And now_. my child, you know all my 
had news." 

Lady Betty smiled with a sigh of relief to find the had news 
so good. There was nothing in it she regretted now. Even 
her mother's fault seemed kind in the light thrown upon it by 
Doctor Blandly.^ 

" You will wonder, Miss Betty," said Doctor Blandly, after a 
pause, in which he watched the young pale face attentively, 
" why I don't take my hat and bid you good morning. When 
a raven has croaked, the next thing expected of him is that he 
shall fly away. As I stay, you may take it that I have a better 
disposition than a raven. "Will you tell me if you have any 
friends other than the woman of this house ? " 
" Mr. Gerard Crewe is the only intimate friend." 

" A young woman can scarcely open her mind to a young 
man, or ask services of him, and a young man whose gallantry 
would lead him to do your bidding whether it be good or bad, 
and whose breeding would silence his tongue when it was 
necessary to give you unpleasant advice, is not the friend you 
need. Try me, youDg lady, and don't be afraid of trying me a 
good deal." He held out his hand, and Lady Betty willingly 
gave him hers — feeling as he held it the significance of his 
grasp. "Now tell me the state of your affairs, and we will try 
and come to an arrangement for the future. How much money 
have you ?" 

"All that was sent to me by the gentleman in Lincoln's 
Inn." 

" And how much do you owe ? " 

"I do not know — since mamma's death I have had dresses 
and bonnets, but Mrs. Walker said the tradesfolks could wait 
for their money." 

" I warrant she did. Well, my dear, and did your mother 
leave any hills unpaid ? " 

"Yes, a great many." 

"Did she now." The doctor appeared to he greatly sur- 
prised. " But I daresay she gave a bill as well as received one. 
Do you think it possible that she gave a bill of sale upon her 
furniture and effects ? " 

" J received a letter yesterday concerning something of the 
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kind, but I could not understand it. "We didn't learn these 
matters in our arithmetic at school." 

" No, my dear — knowledge of this kind does not come under 
the head of elegant accomplishments. But it should. Have 
you the letter ? " 

" It is in this pocket, I think. Yes — here." 

Doctor Blandly read it through every word carefully, and 
folding it, said : 

"This polite note informs you that Mr. M. Moss will be 
under the painful obligation of taking possession of all your 
house in Park Lane contains, unless the sum of three hundred 
pounds is paid by the 25th instant." 

" Three hundred pounds ! I have not so much." 

" No, Miss Betty — r.o," the Doctor said, putting the letter in 
his pocket. " I will call upon Mr. M. Moss this afternoon, and 
eee what can be done with him." 

" Perhaps he_ will wait like the other tradesmen." 

"1 take it that Mr. M. Moss is a Jew ; if he is, one cannot 
rank him with the other tradesmen, for Jews are scrupulously 
exact in collecting their debts and taking advantage of their 
opportunities." 

" And my other debts ! " Lady Betty was aghast as her 
eyes opened to the realities of her position. 

" Collect all the bills you have, my dear, and let me have 
them. Not now, but when you are packing up your things to 
leave this house. By the way, will you do me the honour to 
be my visitor when you are free ? " 

Already the question, " Where am I to go ? " had risen in 
Lady Betty's mind. This invitation came at the very moment 
it was needed. 

" I shall be very glad to " She checked herself abruptly, 

etruck by the sudden perception of her dependent position. 

" Then that is settled," said the Doctor, briskly. " My house 
is too large for me. I will have two or three rooms prepared 
for you, and the sooner you come and take possession of them 
the better I shall like it." 

" Doctor Blandly, I am very grateful for your kindness. I 
shall accept your advice and seek it without hesitation, and I 
shall be happy to visit you ; but I beg you will not make any 
preparations, for my stay will be quite short." 

Doctor Blandly was astonished by the altered tone in .which 
she spoke — firm and self-reliant — and he looked at her curiously 
for a moment in silence ; then he rose, and with a stiff bow 
answered : 

" Very good, Miss Batty, very good," and taking a final pincb 
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of snuff, he added to himself, " Proud as Lucifer, for all her 
misfortunes." 

Lady Betty seemed absorbed in thought, and so after a few 
minutes of unproductive conversation, Doctor Blandly left her, 
pressing her hand warmly when they parted, and reading the 
unspoken thoughts in her clear eyes. He was not displeased 
with what he read there. 

But it took Lady Betty longer to find out what had prompted 
her to refuse Doctor Blandly's hospitality, and to see that she 
had arrived at the turning-point in her life. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Lady Betty ran with soft, quick steps past the drawing-room, 
and reached her room without interception, and sat there for 
half an hour after she had changed her riding-dress for an 
afternoon gown, with her hands in her lap and her eyes before 
her. Then she rose briskly and began to rummage her boxes 
and drawers where her papers were scattered — she was not a 
very orderly young person — selecting from among them the 
unpaid bills. 

" Mistress is about to drink a dish of tea, and she wishes to 
know if you will join her as she is quite alone," said a servant 
at her door. 

" Say I will be downstairs almost immediately," replied Lady 
Betty. 

She waited but to close the open drawers and boxes, and 
then ran down to the drawing-room, folding the collected bills, 
and putting them away in her pocket. 

" My dear Lady Betty, this cruel visit must have quite un- 
done the good effects of your ride. I sympathise with you 
sincerely. Take this tea, my love, and tell me all about it. 
You found that dreadful old Doctor quite insupportable, I am 
sure," said Mrs. Walker. 

" On the contrary, I found him very kind and considerate," 
replied Lady Betty, taking a seat at the table. 

" I forgot that his interview was with Lady Betty. It is 
juite impossible to be unamiable with you, my dear." 

Lady Betty inclined her head, and showed no signs of being 
communicative. 

" He came chiefly to offer you his sympathy, I suppose, 
dear ? " said Mrs. Walker, returning undaunted to the charge. 
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"No, I think his main purpose was to speak about an affair 
of business. He was my poor mother's agent, as you know. 
By-the-bye, Felicia, you have some unpaid bills of mine, I 
think. Could you let me have them ? " 

" My love, they are in a hundred different places ; it would 
take me a month to find them. You need not be anxious about 
them, they will be sent in again only too certainly." 

" I would look for you, if you could tell me where to search." 

" Why are you so eager to have them ? " 

" I wish to pay them." 

" Then I shall certainly not let you have them. Don't look 
so preposterously grave, dear. The only pressing account is 
the dressmaker's, and we must pay that, or we shall never get 
our dresses home in time. There ought to be a law to bind 
dressmakers to punctuality, then we should not be put to this 
harassing necessity of paying bills whenever they are presented. 
She will be here to-morrow with the fashions to measure us for 
our travelling-dresses, and I will settle your bill at the same 
time with my own. Don't trouble yourself about the money, 
when we return from the Wells will suit me, or not at all, if 
you like it better." 

" How good and generous all the world is ! " thought Lady 
Betty, and involuntarily her tongue spoke her thought. 

" What have you to be thankful for ? — appreciation ? That 
follows as the natural result of your mingling with people of 
taste. I object to gratitude, 'tis a mean, middle-class sentiment, 
an acknowledgment of inferiority which is unknown to us. We 
are equal ; we are generous and expect generosity ; we accept 
services as our right. What style of bonnet shall you have 
for the journey ? " 

" I shall make my straw do." 

"Straw! when nothing but beaver and silk is the rage? 
Nonsense ! You shall not dress out of fashion just because you 
have a little trouble on your mind. I shall buy you a bonnet I 
saw this morning : 'tis a charming trifle, and with a mantle to 
match." 

'* Don't you think my tippet will answer all purposes, the 
weather is hot ? " 

" All the better reason for not dressing lightly. Never be 
bourgeois in your habits. But why should I tell you this, who 
have always shown such excellent taste and. headed the 
fashions ? " 

" It is necessary for me to be economical." 

" Oh, you are dreadfully, alarmingly shocking ! Economical ! 
what a horrid word I " 
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" Nevertheless, my circumstances oblige me to be saving." 

" Another abominable expression, my dear. If at this 
moment you are pressed for money you must permit me to 
supply your wants. I have had property left to me, and I know 
what a long time it takes in passing through the lawyers' 
hands. I assure you that for six mouths after my father's 
demise I suffered unspeakable agonies, and I wished him back 
a hundred times, for I was at the mercy of his executors." 

" I have enough money for nay present necessities, thank you, 
Felicia." 

" Then, in that case, you will have a silk bonnet, and what- 
ever is the bon ton in dresses." 

Lady Betty inclined her head in acquiescence. She had 
accepted to go to the Wells with Felicia, and she was bound 
to dress consistently. 

Felicia bent forward and kissed her, pleased with her sub- 
mission. 

" When shall we leave London ? " asked Lady Betty. 

" In three weeks at the furthest ; sooner, if our dresses are 
finished." 

" And how long shall we stay there ? " 

"Until the end of the season. By that time you may 
reasonably hope to be in legal possession of your poor mother's 
property. I suppose Doctor Blandly is an executor ? " 

" No. My moth er made no will. Poor soul ! she had nothing 
to leave me." 

" Nothing to leave you, Lady Betty ! Why she was con- 
stantly talking about — " 

" She made a very unfortunate speculation shortly before her 
death, which has resulted since in the loss of all she possessed." 

"But she settled something upon you, surely ? " 

" Not a penny, it was not in her power to do so." 

" You have not whispered a word of this to me hitherto." 

"I was ignorant myself until Doctor Blandly told me this 
afternoon." 

" And you heard him without going into convulsions ? you 
did not even faint away ? and you can sit there and talk about 
it as calmly as if nothing had happened ? Oh, I cannot believe 
it!" 

" It is quite true." 

"But you have some resource; Doctor Blandly, perhaps, has 
promised you assistance ? " 

" I have no resource, in the sense you mean, and I cannot 
accept assistance from a gentleman unrelated to me by any ties 
W kindred or family friendship." 
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" That is an excellent reason for not offering assistance, but 
none for refusing it. One hears every day of persons making 
donations to perfect strangers, but I never yet heard of them 
being refused." 

" I am not in a position to receive charity," said Lady Betty, 
rather sharply. 

A proverb about beggars on horseback crossed Mrs. Walker's 
mind, but as she looked at her friend's young face and graceful 
figure, she was yet inclined to be hopeful, so she kept the reflec- 
tion to herself, and said : 

" 'Tis a mercy you have good looks ; with them and a little 
finesse you may manage to find a wealthy husband before the 
end of the season." 

" Oh, Felicia ! how can you for a moment think I could 
descend to such a baseness ? " 

" I see nothing base in marrying a wealthy husband." Mrs. 
Walker had married an old man for no better motive than the 
prospect of inheriting his riches. "It seems to me, Lady 
Betty, that poverty has exalted your sentiments to a pro- 
digious extent, which is unfortunate, since, if there is one thing 
more than another that the poor cannot afford, and ought to 
get rid of, 'tis pride." 

" On the contrary, I think 'tis the one thing they must retain 
to deserve respect." 

Lady Betty spoke with warmth, and would probably have 
said much more, but that she was checked by the remembrance 
of Felicia's previous kindness, and a suspicion that she did not 
mean what she said. 

" Then what on earth do you intend doing ? " 

" I have not yet had time to determine. Come, Felicia, be 
your natural self. We are alone, and worldliness is a mask 
that you put on to suit the cynical humour which is in 
fashion. Forget that you are Mrs. Walker, and advise me as 
Felicia." 

"I have given my advice, and been accused of suggesting 
baseness," responded Felicia coldly. 

" You spoke under irritation." 

" Not at all. I shall be glad to alter my views if you can 
show better. Tell me your ideas, and I shall be happy to 
assist you " 

" I know you will, Felicia." 

" With any suggestions that may occur to me," Mrs. Walker 
said, concluding her broken sentence. 

" In the first place the furniture and china in Park Lane 
will have to be sold." 
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" Sell your furniture ! Why all the world would know it in 
twenty-four hours, and what excuse can you make P " 

" The necessity of paying my mother's debts and my own." 

If Lady Betty had proposed escaping her creditors by means 
of the Messieurs Mongolfier's balloon, the notion would not 
have appeared more preposterous or wildly suicidal to Mrs. 
Walker. 

" Go on, my love," she said, with forced calmness. 

" I do not know how much I shall realise by the sale, and I 
cannot tell the extent of my debts, but I think I shall have 
more than a hundred pounds when all is settled. I must try 
and get the matter arranged before I leave London." 

"A hundred pounds, and rent and living at the Wells so 
expensive. Why, after your dress and journey are paid for, 
you won't have enough to keep you there six weeks." 

Lady Betty had understood that she was to be Felicia's guest 
during their stay at the waters. She was not displeased to find 
herself in error ; the necessity of keeping up a false position 
was obviated. 

" Then I had better not go," she said, quietly. 

" I am entirely of your opinion. If you absolutely insist 
upon this sale taking place at once you would find it impossible 
to attend the assemblies, no one would acknowledge you." 

The announcement of a visitor put an end to the conversa- 
tion, much to the satisfaction of both. Lady Betty retired to 
her room to shed a few tears over the defection of her friend, 
and make plans for immediate action ; while she was still in 
cogitation a maid brought a packet and placed it in her hands 
with her mistress's compliments. The packet contained the 
tradespeople's bills, which Mrs. Walker had not calculated upon 
finding in less than a month's search. 



CHAPTER XL VI. 

GEEAHD T-ALBOT. 

Doctor Blandly sought Gerard. Leaving Lincoln's Inn he 
stepped into a hackney coach and instructed the driver to carry 
him to Brooks', in St. James's Street, that being, as he took 
it, the most likely place in which to find him. 

" Mr. Crewe isn't here, Sir," said the hall-keeper ; " think he 
must have left town, Sir." 

"That is not likely, my good man," replied Doctor Blandly, 
" for he was yesterday in Lincoln's Inn," 
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"Indeed, Sir, that's particularly odd, Sir, for lie wasn't here 
last night, nor hasn't been for ten days, and a mortal number 
of members has been asking after him." 

"I suppose a gentleman may be in London without of 
necessity coming to this house F " 

" Some gentleman may, Sir, but Mr. Crewe is one of them 
as can't. I've never known him to stay away two nights run- 
ning — except when the season's done." 

Doctor Blandly returned to his coach and gave the address 
at which he had met Gerard a fortnight before. 

" Is Mr. Gerard Crewe at home ? " he asked of the servant 
who opened the door. 

The servant fetched a card from the drawer of a table in the 
passage, and putting it in the Doctor's hands, said: 

" Left here a se'nnight last Saturday. That ia his new 
address." 

Once moie Doctor Blandly returned to his conch, and, 
reading the card, told the man to drive him to Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. Stopping before the number indicated, the Doctor 
looked several times from the house to the card in his hand 
before he could feel sure that no mistake had been made. The 
place was dingy and poor, as unlike Gerard's previous dwelling- 
place as possible. 

In answer to his hesitating knock a slatternly girl opened 
the door, and replying to his inquiry told him to walk up to 
the second floor, where he would find Mr. Crewe, and warned 
him to be careful he didn't fall over the breakfast-tray outside 
the first floor's door. 

" The luck has turned," said the Doctor, as he ascended the 
steep and narrow stairs. 

He knocked ; Gerard called " Come in ; " the Doctor opened 
the door and stood for a minute unobserved, taking in all that 
met his eye. It was a small room, one quarter occupied by a 
four-post bedstead, with two strips of carpet upon the floor. 
The furniture consisted of three rush-bottomed chairs, a wash- 
stand, a chest of drawers, a hanging shelf of books, and a table. 
The window was open. On the sill stood a long ale glass, 
with a couple of clove-pinks in it — the only gracious thing 
there. The table was set before the window, and Gerard sat 
at it, with his back to the door. His chin rested on his left 
hand ; his elbow on the table ; in his right hand was a pen ; 
on the table, and at his feet, paper. 

Doctor Blandly drew out his snuff-box mechanically, and 
tapped it, keeping his eye on the figure before him. At the 
sound Gerard turned. 
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" I beg your pardon, Doctor Blandly," he said, rising ; " I 
thought it was my man — I should say, the maid of the house. 
Be seated, Sir." 

He placed a chair to face the window with a nervous glance 
round the room. Doctor Blandly sat down and slowly took 
his pinch of snuff. 

" Do you snuff, Mr. Talbot ? " he asked, extending the box. 

A faint flush of colour passed over Gerard's face in being 
addressed by his father's name. 

" Occasionally," he answered, taking from the proffered box 
and bowing. 

" ' Tis a boon not to be neglected, Sir. It refreshes the senses 
and invigorates the mind." 

"Is that a recognised fact ?" Gerard askedwith more anxiety 
in his tone than the subject seemed to demand. 

" It is, Sir — amongst snuff-takers. Perhaps for a young man 
fresh air and exercise are as effective. Clove-pinks — and very 
good clove-pinks too," said the Doctor, looking at the flowers, 
then taking the glass in his hand and examining them more 
closely, he added — "for London. You are fond of flowers, 
Sir." 

" Who is not ? " 

" A great many people. People without hearts don't care 
for them, though let me tell you that your father did not care for 
them, albeit he had a heart as tender as a child's. By living so 
long on the sea he relished no colour but blue, and no savour 
but pitch and saltpetre." The Doctor smelt at the flowers, 
and said in a tone of encouraging admiration, " Very good 
clove-pinks. I would have you come and see some that I 
grow at Edmonton. They smell sweetest of evenings and 
early morning ; you would give me great pleasure, Sir, to visit 
me and eat of a fine haunch of mutton that I stuck a skewer 
into at my butcher's this morning. I shall have it cooked o' 
Sunday, if the day will suit you." 

" The pleasure will be mine," said Gerard. 

" Pleasures are best when shared, Sir. Very good clove- 
pinks, indeed. "Will you put them back in their place ? Thank 
you. You have an agreeable view of the river from this 
window." 

" It compensates the luxuries that you see I possess no longel 
—or it should. I own I find it difficult at times to reconcile 
myself to poverty." 

" It is hard indeed to change at once the habits that have 
slowly grown upon us — 'tis like the transplanting of a shrub 
whose roots and fibres have had time to permeate the surround- 
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ing soil; for awhile it droops and languishes, its bruised 
fibres lacking the power to assimilate the strengthening juices 
of the earth ; but anon, Sir, you shall find it strike out with 
lusty vigour, and flourish with a new and stronger life — 
especially if the soil be richer." 

" Some plants will not bear transplanting, I believe, Doctor." 

" ' Tis true, Sir, but there are, thank God, not many such of 

English growth — few indeed, so sappy or so sapless that they 

will not thrive the better by discreet removal to purer and 

more wholesome conditions of existence." 

" Shall I be wrong in taking the personal application of your 
remarks to myself P" 

" Certainly not, if the conclusions I draw from what I see 
are correct." 

" May I ask you to tell me what those conclusions are P " 
" You have turned your back on the gaming-house, and in- 
tend never tq return to it — as a gamester." 

Gerard listened gravely, and in silence fetched a chair and 
seated himself by the table opposite his visitor. He looked 
out upon the river dreamily, and at length, ending his medi- 
tation with a sigh, turned to Doctor Blandly, and said : 

"I am afraid you give me credit for more virtue than I 
have, Doctor. You do not know that I left the table of 
necessity." 
" You owe nothing, surely." 
" No ; but my ability to gain is gone." 
" You cannot believe in luck to such an extent." 
"I never trusted to chance at all. 'Twas that which made 
me successful. Whilst others were alternately elated and de- 
pressed, my temper never varied, and the advantage on my 

side were enormous. I do not think I am cold by nature " 

" I am sure you are not," interpellated Doctor Blandly." 
"But the circumstances of my life — above all the absence of 
hope, chilled my blood. I saw nothing in the world to wish 
for but its luxuries — things that could be bought with money. 
I knew no friends, no relatives save the villainous foot-pad who 
called himself my brother, and I owed my position to anony- 
mous charity. With these trammels I could not hope to rise 
to any state better than that I held. I satisfied my conscience 
by punctilious honesty in my dealings at the table, and my only 
ambition by paying back all I had received from you." 
"And I wish with all my heart you had kept it." 
" Had I never met my brother Tom, I should still be a game- 
ster ; but the faculty of centring my whole thought upon the 
cards, of maintaining a perfect equanimity under all conditions 
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was weakened on the day lie first gave me his hand in friend- 
ship ; it was destroyed the moment you told me of our relation- 
ship. The old fetters were removed, and a new field of hopes 
and aspirations was opened to me. An intense desire to win a 
sum of money that would enable me to leave the gaming-table, 
and learn a profession, seized me and " 

"You lost," said Doctor Blandly, completing the sentence 
which Gerard had terminated with a shrug. " And a very 
good job too, Sir. Let me tell you I should be very sorry to 
see dice on a field vert quartered in the Talbot coat. I should 
have been better pleased to hear that you relinquished gaming 
for the honour of your father's name." 

"I am a faulty man and not a hero of romance, Doctor 
Blandly." 

" True, Sir, true. The only difference between you is that you 
avow the truth, where t'other would be careful to conceal it, and 
so I give you the preference and my hand, if you will take 
it." 

Gerard gave his hand quickly, and the Doctor grasped it, 
and held it for a full minute. The wrinkling of his brows 
showed that his thoughts were busy. 

" And so you think of entering a profession with a view to 
gaining money," he said. 

" I am making my first attempt," replied Gerard, with a 
motion of his hand towards the paper on the table. 

"Letters — you have chosen a profession that requires no 
tedious apprenticeship, like the law or physic. All that you 
require is patience, a pot of ink — and genius." 

" I have the pot of ink," said Gerard, with a laugh. 

" And what branch of writing do you affect, Sir ? " 

" I have begun a comedy." 

" I am told it is difficult to get a comedy read." 

"I have friends at both houses, and Mr. Kemble has pro- 
mised me assistance." 

" Your mother had excellent dramatic talent, poor soul ! 
A work of this kind should of necessity take a long time to 
complete, Mr. Talbot." 

" I am making but slow progress at present." 

Gerard gave a rueful glance at the scattered sheets of erased 
work, and the few approved lines. 

"■ Do not hurry it, Sir, for the sake of the remuneration you 
will get by its production. Nature sets us the example of 
working slowly ; nothing- that is to last can be done quickly. 
If you want money I will lend it to you, and you can give no 
better proof of your friendship than by accepting my service." 
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" I shall not hesitate to ask you for a loan when I actually 
need it, Doctor." 

" Unfortunately, 'tis the only kind of assistance I can render 
you, for I lack the imaginative faculty, and I do not profess to 
have the critical acumen. In physic I might have served you 
better, but before a fine picture or a good comedy I can only 
hold up my hands in astonishment and admiration, wondering 
how the work was done." 

" Nevertheless, your opinion and advice would be of service 
to me. I protest I do not know whether my work is good or 
bad. I write and re- write again and again, and in the end can- 
not tell whether the first expression of my thought is better 
or worse than the last." 

" ' Tis the diffidence of merit. Only a fool is satisfied with 
his work, and for him improvement is impossible. When I 
was a young man, a friend of mine took his first work to Doctor 
Johnson, and asked him to point out any faults he could find 
in it. ' Sir,' says Doctor J ohnson, ' 'twill save time to clap the 
tract on the fire at once, for if you cannot find out the faults 
for yourself, 'tis because the parts are all faulty alike.' " 

" Put your manuscript in your pocket and bring it with you 
on Sunday, Mr. Talbot. You shall read it to me, and have 
my honest opinion on its merits. T ^hall judge, not as a critic 
who hopes to find fault for the exercise of his malicious 
wit, but as one who takes his place in the pit hoping to be 
amused." 

"I wish I had only your judgment to fear. Unfortunately 
'tis the critic and not the audience who decides the fate of a 
play." 

" Well, Sir, you shall have both. I have a friend in holy 
orders who shall join us at dinner. He is a man of reading, 
and preaches excellent sermons, so I am told ; I have contracted 
a vicious habit of sleeping after the Psalms, which prevents me 
from judging for myself. And now to turn to a sadder subject." 
The Doctor took a pinch of snuff and then said : " You were 
at Lincoln's Inn yesterday, I hear." 

" No news of my poor brother Tom had been heard ? " 

" None. I was there this morning, and, as you may suppose 
by my silence, nothing has been heard since your visit respect- 
ing your brother Tom. As regards Barnabas Crewe ; hitherto 
he has been represented by a Newgate pettifogger, yesterday 
he made his appearance at Talbot Hall in person, with hio 
lawyer and half-a-dozen sturdy rogues, who overcame the 
resistance of the steward and servants, entered the Hall, and thero 
they stay until it is proved that Theophilus Talbot is not the 
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heir. The news was sent this morning by Blake, the steward, 
who still occupies the lodge and waits for instructions." 

" Barnabas must not be allowed to stay there." 

" Not a day, Sir, when we can find the means of turning him 
out. Possession is nine points of the law with such a man 
as that, and he has a cunning rascal for a lawyer, who, I am 
afraid, is more than a match for us. He has evidence on his 
side which we could not overthrow. I might swear that he is 
Barnabas Crewe until I am black in the face, but at the same 
time, I must acknowledge that he is identical with the child 
entered in the parish register as Theophilus Talbot. We have 
not a single proof that your mother was enceinte at the time of 
her marriage ; there is no proof but my words that your father 
disowned the child. I have only your mother's last words and 
my own conviction that she was true to your father after her 
marriage, and that you were his legitimate offspring, which 
would go for nothing in a court of law. Barnabas is to all 
effect your brother Tom's heir-at-law." 

" Is it impossible to find anyone who knew my mother at the 
time of her marriage ? " 

" Your father removed her from her friends in London, 
thirty years, or nearly thirty years, since. What possibility is 
there ? " _ 

" But little indeed ; and yet, from whom did Barnabas get 
his information ? Not from me, certainly, not from you. How 
could he know the facts which his lawyer has produced except 
by communicating with one who was intimately acquainted with 
my father or mother. Depend upon it there is a third person 
whose existence we have ignored." 

The Doctor buried his chin in his hand. 

"I can think of no one but his own father," he said, raising 
his head. "They may have been thrown together by accident ; 
but we could expect no assistance from him, since his own 
interest would lead him to support his son's claim." 

" That makes the case more desperate. Are we to suffer my 
father's estate to fall into the hands of these two scoundrels P 
Would not their very looks convict them if they stood before a 
judge?'; 

" Not if blushes were needed as a proof of guilt. I am strongly 
opposed to making this misfortune public, though if you wish 
it I will give you all the support in my power. In the first 
place, it could not result in benefit to you." 

" You do not think I have any motive but the honour of my 
family?" 

"No, and that is a reason for avoiding publicity. If you 

15 
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failed to prove your case, Barnabas would be recognised as 
legitimate, and the line of the Talbots would include a wretch 
whom we know to be a highwayman, whom I suspect to be a 
murderer." 

" Great Heavens ! do you suspect him of murdering Tom ? " 
""Who else could have so strong a motive, if, as we suppose, 
he knew beforehand of the relationship between them ? " 

" You think that Barnabas murdered Tom ? " asked Gerard, 
coldly. 

" I do," the Doctor replied, thinking only of the evidence. 
The blood rushed into Gerard's face, and he dropped his face 
into his hands. 

" My mother's son," he said, with a groan. 
" What have I said ? " the Doctor cried, springing to his feet. 
"Pardon me, my boy. I can think of you only as Tom's 
brother. Don't take my words to heart. 'Twas an idle 
suspicion that, escaped me in an unguarded moment." 

" No idle suspicion," Gerard said, dropping his hands between 
his knees, without raising his head. " 'Tis a fact which I should 
have suspected, but that the crime was too horrible to attribute 
to my brother. Barnabas a murderer — 'twas shame enough to 
know him as a thief. My brother a murderer — 'tis an encourag- 
ing reflection to begin the new life with — a passport to decent 
society — an advantage which critics would not fail to mention 
amongst the merits of my work — a charm to win the affections 
of a cultured girl." 

"And a stimulant to courage, Gerard," added the Doctor. 
" So that you are free from blame, why should you heed pre- 
judice. Your father was best pleased when the sea was 
crowded with enemies, for there was the greatest prospect of 
glory for his King. Let your conscience be your king ; fight 
a good fight for its honour, and never fear what may happen. 
The good opinion of four honest men — nay, your own satisf ac- 
toin alone — outweighs a thousand times the flattery of a crowd 
of fools." 

" Can we do nothing to free my father's name from the dis- 
grace that this scoundrel throws upon it P If he got into the 
Hall with the aid of a dozen men, can't we turn him out with 
the aid of a dozen more ? " 

" A. useless game of Crambo that we should lose by. No. 
Take my advice — leave him alone. His own actions will prove 
to all thinking people that he is not your father's son, but a 
rascally impostor. He will be shunned by everyone ; and his 
life at Talbot Hall will not be too cheerful, I engage. I have 
a flea for his ear that will make him heartily repent his 
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knavery. I am heartily mistaken if before the end of twelve 
months he does not offer to make a public renunciation of his 
rights for a few hundred pounds down." 

" What power have you ? He has the Hall." 
" And I have the money." The Doctor took out his snuff- 
box, and gave it a tap of satisfaction. " And rather than let 
a penny of it go into his hands, I'll squander it all in the Court 
of Chancery. He can't pay his expenses, and his lawyer will 
not undertake a game at which he must in the end lose. B 
may kill a few head of deer, and shoot as much game as he 
likes — let him. There will still be enough for us to celebrate 
his departure when his time comes. He may empty the cellar 
and probably will in a few weeks — let him, again I say. 
Thank heaven there's a cave full of port and Burgundy that is 
known to no one but me — now that poor Tom's gone. As for 
the rents of the property, my man in Lincoln's Inn will get an 
injunction to stop him from receiving a mag. He shan't cut a 
single one of those blessed old oaks in the park. Without 
money he will get no one to serve him ; without wine he will 
get no one, not even his fellow rogues, to visit him. He won't 
be able to get powder and shot to kill his own game — take a 
pinch, Mr. Talbot — and if he can sleep alone in that empty 
Hall, with no liquor to stupefy his senses, he is not the man I 
take him to be. Twelve months — why I won't give him six 
months lease of his ill-gotten home. We shall have him 
whining at our feet for mercy and pardon before Christmas ia 
upon us, Sir." 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE TAMING OP MBS. BAXTEB. 

" Park Lane, August i, 1800. 
" Deab Doctor Blandly, 

" I should be wanting in due appreciation of your kind- 
ness if I failed to ask your guidance through the difficulty 
which besets me at the present moment. With the permission 
of Mrs. Walker, I have abandoned my intention of spending a 
season at the Wells, and I wish to arrange my pecuniary affairs, 
and enter upon those duties which my altered position necessi- 
tates at once. I have collected my dear mother's bills, and 
find that my liabilities amount to the sum of four hundred and 
seventy pounds seventeen shillings ; this with the sum owing 
to Mr. Moss reaches a total of seven hundred and seventy 

15-ja 
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pounds seventeen shillings. I have in my purse nearly one 
hundred and ninety-seventy pounds, and that with the proceeds 
arising from the sale of the furniture, &c, in the house will be, 
I hope, more than sufficient to pay all I owe, including the rent 
of the house. 

"But 1 do not know any gentleman in the auctioneering 
trade, and so I ask you to tell me what course I shall take for 
the disposal of the china and things. I have had everything 
well brushed and polished, and save my clothes and a work-box 
which was poor dear mamma's, all packed in two trunks, and 
an elbow-chair which is set aside in the garret, everything is 
ready to be sold, and may be seen by applying to me, or to the 
person in charge of the house if I am absent. 

" With sincere gratitude for your goodness to me and my 
poor mother, 

" I am, dear Doctor Blandly, 

" Obediently yours, 

" Elizabeth St. Oyb." 

Doctor Blandly read this letter, which he found beside the 
" Times " newspaper on his table when he came in from making 
the tour of his garden, which was his custom, in fair or foul 
weather, before sitting down to his breakfast. 

"A very good letter and well writ," he said holding the 
sheet at arm's length, and looking at the even lines and bold 
characters with a kindly critical eye. "Neatly folded, well 
expressed and every line of it the unstudied product of a clear 
and healthy mind — so I take it." He read it again, comment- 
ing as he went. " Beset with difficulties — aye, aye, you have 
need of a pilot, poor child — thrown like a frail skiff into the 
hurrying current of the work-a-day world, where be abundance 
of hard rocks and few placid pools! . So Mrs. Walker 
has permitted you to go your own way. One understands that. 
'Tis well for you, Miss Betty, though I wager your heart ached 
to find her so fickle a friend Duties — duties ? Ha, yes, 

the duty of living frugally upon her slender means. 
She's more anxious to discharge her debts than to make a 
profit for herself — a good girl. Don't know any gentleman 

in the auctioneering trade — no, nor I, my dear ; nevertheless 
we must content ourselves with such as we have. . . Two 
trunks and an elbow -chair set aside in the garret — a chair too 
old to sell perhaps ; and is that all the furniture she reserves for 
her new home. Everything ready to be sold — that means much 
— the selling of all that is dear by usage and familiarity, yet not 
a word of the pain it costs to part with them. I can fancy the 
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child polishing those trifles for the last time, and bravely- 
staunching her tears the while. 'Tis a brave girl — and her 
brief, clear letter is more touching than if it were filled with 
regrets and blotted with tears — a good, brave girl." 

Doctor Blandly laid down the letter and took up the " Times," 
as if to divert his thoughts from the subject until he could 
think of it with less emotion. As his eyes wandered down the 
columns of the paper they fell upon this advertisement : 

" A Young Lady desires an engagement in a family or 
school, to teach young children. — Address, Miss St. Cyr, Park 
Lane, London." 

"What," he cried, " she is prepared to work for a livelihood, 
and submit to the tyranny of a jealous mother, or a grasping 
school-mistress, for a pittance scarcely sufficient to buy clothes 
to her back, rather than accept my protection and help ! By 
George, she's a trump of a girl 1 " 

He sat in cogitation for some time, looking now at the letter 
and then at the advertisement, and again at his slowly twid- 
dling thumbs. Finally he rose from his seat and rang the 
bell. 

" Bring me my Sunday coat and shoes, Jerry," said he, when 
the old servant appeared. 

" Your Sunday coat and shoes, or your fishing coat and 
shoes, Sir? " 

" Do I look as if I were going a-fishing ? " 

Jerry looked in his master's face, and finding not a particle 
of pleasure in its expression, withdrew without asking for 
further confirmation. 

Doctor Blandly walked over to the Vicarage. 

A pastor in a garden, surrounded by his children, ought to 
be a subject worthy of a painter, but the Reverend John Baxter, 
under similar conditions, was a subject deserving rather the 
practical sympathy of the philanthropist. Jane, his youngest 
daughter, was cutting her teeth, and had to be nursed; little 
Anne was quietly making herself ill, and staining her clean 
bib, with mulberries ; and the two boys, in open rebellion 
against their father, refused to study their primer, and dodged 
him among the gooseberry bushes when he sought to bring 
them to obedience. The weather was sultry, the Reverend 
John Baxter was stout, and more than once in his pursuit the 
straggling branches of the prickly gooseberry laid hold of his 
ungaitered legs, causing him to stumble violently, to the mortal 
jeopardy of the screaming babe in his arms. It was just as he 
had relinquished the chase for a minute to go and tear little 
Anne away from the mulberries that he caught sight, of Doctor 
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Blandly on the other side of the privet hedge, making his way 
towards the vicarage. 

Abandoning his child in the greater danger which awaited 
his friend, Mr. Baxter moved towards the privet hedge to 
warn his friend off, but Doctor Blandly was already in the 
garden, and close to the door of the house. In vain he 
waved his arm as a signal to retreat, and shaped with his mouth 
the words, " Don't ; for the love of heaven, don't ! She's at 
home! " Ihe Doctor was deep in thought, and never averted 
his eye from the path before him until he had knocked at the 
door of the Vicarage. 

Mrs. Baxter herself opened the door. She had a pen in her 
hand, and a tart expression on her face. 

" You have come to see Mr. Baxter, I presume," said the 
lady, frigidly. 

" No, madam, I have come to see you. If you can give me 
five minutes' attention I will explain my business." 
" Business ! Baxter has not told me a word of it." 
" Baxter did not know, madam : so 'twas not his fault that 
you did not know, nor yours neither," he added, in an 
undertone. 

Mrs. Baxter led the Doctor into a grim chamber, where a 
number of parochial books and papers showed that she was 
managing her husband's business. 

Doctor Blandly seated himself on an angular, narrow chair, 
with a slipping horse-hair seat, and came to the point without 
waste of time. 

"Mrs. Baxter," said he, "I hear you have lost your 
governess." 

" I sent her away at a minute's notice for impertinence." 
" Poor soul ! " 

" Oh, of course, you pity her, Doctor Blandly." 
" On the contrary, ma'am, 'tis you that I pity. The young 
woman has, in all probability, found another engagement more 
suitable to her disposition, whereas you are still without a 
governess for your children, which must of necessity give you 
less time to devote to your husband's affairs. Will you be 
good enough to look at this advertisement, which I have cut 
from the ' Times ' newspaper of this morning." 

Mrs. Baxter took the cutting, and drawing down the corners 
of her thin lips in anticipation, read it through. 

" I see nothing attractive in that," she remarked ; " a young 
lady wishes for an engagement. Governesses are coming to 
something indeed ! Young person would have been more 
respectful. Not a word about accomplishments." 
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" She possibly thought it unnecessary to talk of accomplish- 
ments, as she wishes to teach young children." 

" Ah, that again — her wish to teach young children is an 
evidence of incapacity." 

" Had she advertised to teach elder children, I should not 
have thought it worth while to show you the advertisement." 

" Miss St. Cyr. I should have thought initials, or her 
christian name alone, more appropriate. She does not mention 
the name of her mistress, which is, in my opinion, a flagrant 
outrage upon propriety, as the lady lives in Park Lane." 

" Miss St. Cyr has no mistress, and the address given is her 
own house." 

" Impossible ! " 

" Not at all. She is an orphan, and the whole of her fortune 
was lost through an unfortunate investment which I made 
with her mother's capital shortly before her death, which 
happened in May last." 

" I have not heard a woid of this from Baxter." 

" For certain reasons, madam, I do not tell Baxter all that I 
do and know." 

Mrs. Baxter read the advertisement again, and her lips instead 
of being drawn down towards her chin, were now stretched 
back in a horizontal line towards her ears. 

" Her modesty is certainly becoming," she said, " and 'twould 
be a great advantage for Samuel and Luke to be instructed by 
a refined young lady. Under their father's training they have 
grown so violent that I find it difficult myself to command 
respect. Little Anne can walk alone, and 'tis high time she 
learnt a hymn, and Jane is very fractious of nights." 

" If you read the advertisement again, you will see that 
Miss St. Cyr does not undertake to do the work of a nurse." 

Mrs. Baxter drew up her mobile lips into the resemblance 
of a bladder-neck at this reminder, and then shaking her head 
said: 

" I do not as a rule employ unfortunate people ; they are 
generally undeserving, and frequently expect indulgence, in- 
stead of showing that active anxiety to give satisfaction 
which their humbled condition should prompt. Still, they 
are more ready to accept moderate terms of remuneration than 
people of greater experience." 

" As concerns remuneration, Mrs. Baxter, I have a suggestion 
to make, which I hope will not be unacceptable. I wish you 
to give Miss St. Cyr whatever terms she asks without abatement, 
and in addition, I wish her to be provided with all the comforts 
you would offer her were the young lady merely a guest in 
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your house. If a nursemaid to soothe the temper of your 
infant will make the house more agreeable as a home to the 
young lady, by all means engage a nursemaid. Whatever 
expenses these alterations in your establishment may oblige, I 
will discharge, on the condition that the financial arrangement 
shall be absolutely a secret between you and me." 

" Oh, of course, Doctor Blandly. But I really do not know 

how to " Mrs. Baxter hesitated, but a greedy hungriness 

overspread her face, and showed that she was well-disposed to 
receive the Doctor's proposal. 

" You shall reckon up your expenses at the end of each week 
or month as you choose, and I will pay them without asking 
any questions." 

Mrs. Baxter's stony eyes fell, and she stroked her nose with 
the end of her pen in some confusion ; but the prize was too 
good to be sacrificed to modesty. 

" If 'tis an act of charity, Doctor " 

" No 'tis no charity, but simply a very poor restitution on 
my part." 

" In that case I need not hesitate. I will write at once, 
though I'm afraid I have nothing but business paper. I 
promise the young lady shall be treated with all due consider- 
ation and attention." 

"Very well, madam," said Doctor Blandly, rising ; " and so 
long as she is satisfied to stay with you, I will provide funds." 

With a few more words Doctor Blandly closed the interview, 
and then left the Vicarage. Mrs. Baxter at once wrote a note 
requesting the pleasure of an interview with Miss St. Cyr, 
at her " earliest convenience," and despatched the sexton on 
the Reverend John Baxter's cob, with instructions to give the 
note into Miss St. Cyr's own hand. Doctor Blandly also 
wrote to Lady Betty, expressing his approval of the deter- 
mination she had come to, and informing her that his lawyer 
in Lincoln's Inn would wait upon her, and make all necessary 
arrangements for the sale of her furniture, and the payment 
of her debts. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

lady betty's visit. 



On the Monday following, about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, Lady Betty stood at the gate of Dr. Blandly's garden. 
Jerry had instructions to admit without delay a young 
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lady dressed in black, whenever she came, and to treat her 
with as much respect as if she were a gentleman ; so he 
answered her question with a low bow, saying in his most 
polite tones, that Doctor Blandly was at home, and begged her 
to follow him. 

Lady Betty passed through the wicket by the side of the 
house, and coming upon a full view of the garden, which was 
ablaze with free growing annuals, geraniums, fuchsias and 
hollyhocks, she stopped for a moment while her being seemed 
to expand as she imbibed the delicious colour and fragrance 
around her. It was the first time she had stood in a garden 
since the pleasant days atWinchmore, nearly a year ago. Her 
heart wept and smiled, as happy memories and sad passed 
through her mind. 

" Oh, if I could only hope," she sighed, " or if I might lay 
aside my mourning clothes, and wear light muslin, and sit in 
the shade watching the bees, and feasting my senses like them, 
without regret — with nothing but lazy indifference ! " 

"If you please, miss/' said Jerry, coming back to her side 
across the lawn, treading the gravel on the points of his toes, 
and speaking in a whisper, " master is asleep." He pointed 
over the flower-beds to the apple-tree in the middle of the 
lawn, under which the Doctor sat. 

" I will walk about the garden until he wakes," said Lady 
Betty. 

" Thank you, miss ; the weather's so hot, and he do like his 
doze after lunch to that extent, that I can't abear to wake him. 
Can I bring you anything, miss ? A bottle of claret, now — 
the port I shouldn't recommend before dinner." 

" No, thank you. If I want refreshment I will find some 
fruit." 

Jerry scratched his ear, and said with more hesitation — 

" Master wouldn't begrudge the best wine there is in the 
cellar, but he's that perticlar about his wall-fruit, that I daren't 
so much as pick up a dropped plum when it's green." 

" I will spare the wall-fruit," Lady Betty said, smiling. 

With many thanks for her consideration, and as many bows, 
old Jerry retired to the cellar, where he had bottling on hand ; 
and Lady Betty, taking the shady path, walked slowly down 
the garden, stooping now and then to pick the flowers which 
were her favourites. After awhile she crossed the lawn to the 
apple-tree, and sat upon the seat which surrounded it. Doctor 
Blandly was not upon this seat, but comfortably settled in his 
cushioned "Windsor-chair. He wore a pair of nankeen -breeches, 
thin stockings, and a coat and waistcoat of white jean; his 
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head and face were veiled with the yellow India handkerchief . 
His feet were crossed, and his hands were folded in his lap ; a 
table was at his right hand, on which were disposed an ale 
glass, a long clay pipe, a pruning knife, and a volume of 
Oowper's poems. These things told the character of the man. 

Lady Betty sat arranging the flowers she had gathered, con- 
tent with her occupation and an occasional look at the blue 
sky through the foliage of the apple-tree, and the coloured beds 
that skirted the lawn. Presently the doctor drew a long 
breath, knitted his finger-tips and slowly twiddled his thumbs. 
Then in a low voice he sang : 

" This little old 'oman, so I've heered tell, 
She went to market her eggs for to sell 
Singing, tol de rol, de rol, and a hi tol de rol." 

Lady Betty gave the softest " ahem ! " Doctor Blandly pulled 
down his handkerchief. 

" Bless my soul, Miss Betty ! " he cried, catching sight of the 
young lady before him, who, with a little smile on her pretty 
pale face, and her head on one side, was regarding the bouquet 
she had made. " Why didn't that fool of a Jerry wake me P " 

" Because he is a good servant, and fond of his master. I 
have not been here long, and not a moment has seemed too 
long." 

" You are tired with your journey. Dear heart ! to think I 
should be asleep ! Jerry ! " 

" I am not at all tired. I have only walked from the Vicar- 
age, where Mrs. Baxter insisted upon my taking lunch." 

" The Vicarage ! " exclaimed Doctor Blandly, with feigned 
surprise, at the same time stooping to pick up his straw hat 
and conceal the expression on his face. " Now what on earth 
could have taken you there, Miss Betty ? " 

" Mrs. Baxter saw an advertisement I had printed in the 
' Times ' newspaper, and wrote to me on Friday to engage me 
as a governess for her children." 

" Lord, ah ! Baxter said something about his wife losing her 
governess, now 1 come to think of it. But what a strange 
coincidence that she should write to you. 1 give you my word 
I never mentioned your name to him. Well, my dear, I hope 
you have accepted the engagement, for then you will have one 
friend to come to see now and then." 

" I have accepted, and I think I shall begin the new life on 
Saturday next." 

" I'm downright glad to hear it. Mrs. Baxter and I don't 
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gut on well together, but that is an advantage in one respect ; 
■when you want to escape from her you can come here without 
fear of being followed. Baxter's a good, soft, stupid old soul, 
you'll like him." He took his pruniDg-knife, and rising from 
his chair, said, with a look of much promise, " Come with me, 
my dear." He gave her his hand to rise, and held it in his as 
they walked slowly over the lawn towards the sunny wall. 

" You're a brave girl," he said to her, in a low, emphatic 
tone, " a good brave girl ! Your sorrows have come early, but 
if we must love and lose, 'tis better to suffer while the heart is 
young and vigorous. Buds nipped in the spring are not missed 
in the summer, but nothing replaces the autumn loss, and the 
old stock may not bear another bloom." 

Lady Betty glanced at the Doctor's face, and her eyes filled 
with tears, not for herself, but for him. The tone of his voice, 
the far-away look in his face, told her that it was not a mere 
sentimental generality he had uttered, but the summary of his 
own experience. She held his hand a little tighter, and did 
not break the reverie into which he seemed to have fallen. 
She would have been content to walk in silence for an indefinite 
time, united by hand and heart in a bond of sympathy, but 
they came face to face with the peaches, and Doctor Blandly's 
thoughts returned from the past to the present, from the passion 
that was dead to the love that lived. 

" There's a jolly fellow ! " said he, turning back a leaf to ex- 
pose a velvety fruit ; " but he will be better to cut to-morrow 
about eleven, another afternoon's sun, and the mellowing in- 
fluence of the night air, is wanted to make him perfect. Now 
down here there's a chap that I ought to have culled this 
morning, but I couldn't, he looked so comfortable and happy." 
He led the way down the path, still holding Lady Betty by the 
hand, towards the " chap " in question ; but he stopped to 
gently lift a peach from the naked brick to the tenderer surface 
of a leaf, saying as he did so : " Ha ! ha ! my boy ! you will 
rub your cheek against that wall, will you ?" 

When they came to the ripe favourite, he paused for a 
minute or two to point out its excellent points to Lady Betty, 
and then planting one foot on the path and the other across 
the bed against the wall, he opened his knife and cut it from 
the stem with as much care as if the life of the tree were at 
etake. He placed the fruit in Lady Betty's hand, and went on 
to gather another and another until he had collected six, and 
with these they returned to the shadow of the apple-tree. At 
the same moment Jerry came from the house with a bottle and 
glasses. 
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"I've come upon a bottle of the green-waxed Madeiry, 
master," said lie. 

" Do you like Madeira, Miss Betty, or do you prefer the red 
wine ? " asked the Doctor. 

Lady Betty expressed her satisfaction with Madeira, and the 
Doctor poured out the wine, after carefully examining the con- 
dition of the glasses. 

"Perhaps the young lady would like a little Burgundy in 
ahout twenty minutes," suggested Jerry. 

" When we want more I will call you, Jerry," said the Doctor, 
and then added in an undertone : " Tell your wife to come and 
present her duty presently, and, Jerry," as that servant was 
withdrawing with comprehensive winks, "put about half a 
shovelful of manure down against the roots of that crinkley 
peach at once." 

Lady Betty found the fruit worthy of all Doctor Blandly 
had said in its commendation, but could with difficulty con- 
vince him that two were sufficient to satisfy her appetite. That 
she might not lose any particle of the flavour by other 
considerations, the Doctor limited his conversation to peaches 
during the feast, and the stock of his comment upon that fruit 
was yet unexhausted when Jerry's wife, a neat spare woman 
of fifty or thereabouts, in her best cap and a clean apron, came 
down to the apple-tree to present her duty. 

" Miss Betty," said Doctor Blandly, " this is Kate, Jerry's 
wife. Kate, this is Miss Betty St. Cyr, of whom I have 
spoken." 

" You will find me most obedient and dutiful, Miss," said 
Kate, with a bob. 

" And now, my dear, if you will follow Kate, she will show 
you your room, and get you anything you lack." 
" Thank you, Doctor Blandly, I cannot stay." 
" Not stay, my dear ! " exclaimed the Doctor, with dejection. 
" There's a cold haunch of mutton that's as short as venison, 

that with a pickled walnut " 

"And the damson pie made a purpose." added Kaie. Lady 
Betty opened her eyes. 

" The fact is," said the Doctor, in confusion. '• I had a sort 
of impression, a kind of prediction that you would come to-day 
You promised to visit me you know." 

"I am, indeed, sorry that I cannot stay. I have fixed sis 
o'clock this evening for an interview at my house with the 
lawyer." 

" Well, my dear — business must be minded, but I am dis- 
appointed. However, you are to be my neighbour, and oppor- 
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tunities will not be wanting of tasting Kate's excellent pies. 
Kate, you can go." 

Kate made a bob, and with a few "dootiful words," retired. 

" Shall you return by the coach ? " asked Doctor Blandly. 

" Yes — if I can find a place." 

" Jerry shall secure that for you. There is a coach leaves the 
' Angel ' at four, which will set you down at Hyde Park Corner. 
Had I been sure of your coming and suspected that you would 
leave so soon, I would certainly have retained a friend of yours 
who left me this morning, to accompany you." 

" A friend of mine ? " 

"Gerard." The Doctor watched the expression of Lady 
Betty's face to see what effect the name made upon her. Her 
cheek remained untinged with colour." 

" Mr. Crewe ? " 

" No, not Mr. Crewe — but your friend, Gerard still. When 
did you see him last ? " 

"He came to take me for a drive on Thursday, in hia 
Clarence." 

" In his Clarence ? " 

" I am not sure that it was his. It was certainly not the one 
he usually uses — but he keeps a Clarence. Does that surprise 
you?" 

The Doctor drew a long breath ; then lie smacked his thigh, 
and giving his head a toss, cried : 

" Well done, Gerard ! You young people have the courage 
of the — hum! of St. George himself. Poor boy — so he took 
you for a drive in a Clarence ! And I'll be bound be said 
never a word of his altered condition." 

" N — o — o," Lady Betty replied, opening her eyes wider and 
wider. " What is the mystery — why is he Gerard and not 
Mr. Crewe, and why are you so astonished that he took me for 
a drive ? " 

" Because on Thursday morning I found him lodged in a 
garret with nothing but a pennyworth of clove-pinks to com- 
pensate him for all the luxuries he has lost. Surprised — no ; 
now I know him I am not surprised at what he did to give you 
pleasure. 'Twas not a miserable pride that made him conceal 
his poverty, but the fear that the knowledge would prevent 
you accepting his services. Surprised ! " The Doctor exclaimed 
giving his thigh another slap — " not a bit of it. He is a 
Talbot." 

" Talbot ! " cried Lady Betty, catching his arm with trem- 
bling eager fingers — " Talbot ! " 

" Yes, he is our poor Tom's brother \ " 
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" And he is quite poor? " 

" Yes, poor as a poet. He has given up his f ashionahle trade, 
because it was not fit for an honest gentleman, and because the 
honour of his family rests upon him." 

" How can he be poor and Tom's brother." 

" Tom never knew of the relationship." 
" Ah ! I understand— but ■" 

" Why does he not inherit his brother's estate, you ask. My 
dear, these are circumstances which I cannot tell you. Tom 
was the son of Admiral Talbot's first wife ; Gerard, the son of 
the second ; but between them a third person was born, who 
was not the Admiral's son, and he, unfortunately, usurps a claim 
which cannot be contested." 

" I do not want to know that. Gerard is poor, and he spent 
money that he could ill afford to give his brother's sweetheart 
pleasure." 

" You need ,not regret it, Miss Betty," the Doctor said, see- 
ing the tear in her eye. 

" Regret it, no ! I rejoice in it. Tom would have done 
that, but no man else except his brother ! " 

" They are gentlemen — English gentlemen to the marrow, 
Miss Betty ! " 

"And what is Mr. , what is Gerard — Gerard Talbot 

doing in his poor garret ? " 

"What usually is done in a garret — he is writing a comedy 
He brought a few pages in his pocket yesterday, and I assure 
you 'tis prodigious fine. I wanted my friend Baxter to hear 
'em read, but the poor man couldn't be spared. However, I 
have bound Gerard to come every Sunday, and read his week's 
work after dinner until the five acts are finished. And you 
shall come on Sundays, and so shall Baxter, and we will listen 
to the man's work, and give him our poor help, if we see right 
to advise. What say you to that, Miss Betty ? " 

Lady Betty's eyes glowed with pleasure. She longed to 
look at Gerard in the new character he bore to her. 

"He is my brother — as much as though the parson had 
married me to Tom," she cried. 

"Well, well," said the Doctor, taking out his snuff-box. 
"We shall see about that. At any rate, you agree to dine 
with us next Sunday, and every Sunday after, don't you, my 
dear?" 

" Oh, yes — that is " Lady Betty's face lengthened. " 1 

am only a governess, and Mrs. Baxter " 

" Oh ! I'll settle her — that is, Baxter will arrange all that. 
He has a wonderful influence over his wife has Baxter." 
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"I shall b« happy — very happy to come and listen to his 
voice. I thank you very much for the kindness in thinking of 



me — and Doctor Blandlv- 

" Well, my dear." 

" Do you mind my sending the elbow chair here F " 

" Send it by all means. Is it the chair you mentioned in 
your letter ? " 

" Yes — I couldn't sell it, and I do not want to take it 
amongst strange people." 

" Let me have it. It shall be taken care of whatever it is." 

Lady Betty faltered : 

" 'Tis — 'tis— 'tis the chair we used to call Tom's." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

Mrs. Baxter acceded to Doctor Blandly's request that Miss 
St. Cyr should be permitted to spend her Sundays with him. 
When he asked for the same privilege to be accorded to the 
Reverend John Baxter, she coldly said that her husband was 
master of his own actions, and was at liberty to do as he chose. 

"In that case you will come next Sunday," said Doctor 
Blandly. 

The Reverend John Baxter, with tears in his eyes, said that 
he had promised to explain Bunyan's " Holy War " to his 
children, and could not escape. 

" Very well then, you will come the Sunday following," said 
the Doctor, in a tone of irritation. 

The Vicar looked at his wife for permission, but that Lady 
stood with her arms folded one upon the other below her spare 
bosom, her nostrils pinched, her lips hermetically closed, and 
her stony eyes fixed on vacancy — the very picture of in- 
difference. 

" Mrs. Baxter said you are to do as you chose," cried the 
Doctor ; " unless you doubt the truth of her assertion, which 
would be unpardonable, you will follow your own wishes ; and 
if you do not come I shall take your refusal as a direct affront." 

Baxter plucked up courage, and in a faltering voice accepted 
the Doctor's invitation. 

In consequence of this arrangement, Doctor Blandly begged 
Gerard to defer the reading of his work for a week, which he 
willingly agreed to do, for as yet he was not proud of his work. 
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and very much preferred devoting his thoughts to Lady Betty 
than to his comedy. 

He was astonished by the change he found in her. She had 
never been to him so softly sweet and charming. She was at 
the house when he arrived, and ran down the steps and across 
the grass-plot to meet him. She called him Gerard for the 
first time, as she held his hand and looked up into his face with 
wide, melting eyes. She pressed him to take refreshment after 
the fatigue of his journey. She seemed nervously happy, like 
a child in the presence of a long-expected friend. She listened 
eagerly to everything he said, smiled when he smiled, was 
gravely anxious when he spoke of the difficulties attending 
the work he had undertaken ; he felt that her eyes were fixed 
upon him when he was speaking to Doctor Blandly. As they 
sat under the apple-tree, she with a lapful of flowers which she 
was making up into bouquets for the decoration of Doctor 
Blandly's chimney-piece, it was his taste she consulted first in 
the selection, his approval she demanded. Now and then she 
looked up from her occupation to his face, and returned to it 
with a smile. 

Was the happiness due to the natural surroundings of flower 
and verdure, or to his having entered the field of literature, 
Gerard asked himself. 

After doing full justice to the excellent damson pie Kate 
had prepared for the occasion, Doctor Blandly, despite his 
endeavours to keep awake, dropped into a doze, seated in his 
Windsor chair ; then Lady Betty proposed a walk in the 
shady side of the garden. She slipped her hand under Gerard's 
arm, and was first to break the silence which a mutual happi- 
ness had produced. 

" I know all, Gerard," she said softly. 

" All, Lady Betty P " 

" All that Doctor Blandly thought fit for me to know — all 
that I want to know. You are poor dear Tom's brother, and 
since I am his widow — for indeed our hearts were one — you are 
my brother also. We are not quite alone in the world, you 
and I — we have lost and we have found. And you are glad to 
have me for a sister, aren't you ? " 

" I did not expect to gain so much of your affection." 

" But you loved me, all the same. You said to yourself, 
' There's my poor little sister all alone in the dismal house in 
Park Lane ; she has no one to comfort her, no one to take her 
away from herself,' and you saved up your money, though you 
were horriblv poor, to hire a carriage for my use. And while 
I still regarded you as a stranger, and looked upon your generous 
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kindness as a mere act of gallantry, you felt towards me as I 
feel towards you now." 

" Doctor Blandly has told you more than he should." 

" Not one word, Gerard, for he knew 'twould make me happy, 
and lessen my grief. And, besides, should there be any secrets 
between us, who are so near to each other ? There is nothing I 
would conceal from you. I have made up my mind to tell you 
every Sunday when we meet all that has happened during the 
week, just as a sister should tell her brother. I have quite a 
great deal to tell you about my new engagement. Poor Mr. 
Baxter is quite a martyr : his bread is buttered for him like the 
children's, and Mrs. Baxter is a tyrant — though she is excessively 
gracious to me, and would make me ill with good things if she 
could — but she is a tyrant for all that, and she has a mouth 
like this — look." 

" A pretty mouth then under the most adverse conditions," 
said Gerard, regarding the little moue Lady Betty made with 
her soft, pretty lips. 

" Even a brother's compliment must be acknowledged," said 
Lady Betty, making a mock courtesy. She was gay with excite- 
ment ; and again taking Gerard's arm, she continued : " Of 
course I cannot tell you much yet — for I oiily took my ' situa- 
tion ' yesterday ; but I shall keep a diary, and you shall see it 
if you like, when we meet on Sundays. The boys, my pupils, 
are dreadful children ; they kick their father's shins when their 
mother's back is turned. I have made them understand that 
they will have to treat me with more respect, or they will form 
the subject of an additional chapter to Fox's ' Book of Martyrs.' 
I pity poor Mr. Baxter this afternoon, he has to interest them 
with an explanation of Bunyan's ' Holy War.' I could never 
understand it, could you ? " 

" I don't think that I ever attempted to." 

" I used to love the ' Pilgrim's Progress ' until I was told it 
was a kind of riddle with a moral answer to it." Lady Betty 
paused, possibly to take breath, and after a moment's silence, 
she said, giving Gerard's arm a little pinch : , 

" I am so glad you are writing a comedy, Gerard." 

" You prefer a poor poet to a wealthy gamester ? " 

"That depends. Poets as a rule are rather ridiculous, whereas 
there is a dash and spirit about gamesters that recommend them 
to my taste. I do like courage, even when it is not quite what 
folks call 'proper.' " 

" There is no courage in playing with the assurance of win- 
ning, and a gamester who plays for his living must have that 
assurance." 

16 
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" That is true. Tis, perhaps, simply because the gamester 
wears a better coat that girls prefer him to the poet. Men are 
guided by what they think, we girls by what we see, I believe." 

"Would you have liked me equally had I remained a 
gamester ? " 

" Oh, no ; you wouldn't have seemed to me like a brother of 
Tom's if you had done that which he would have scorned to 
do. And I couldn't have felt so proud of you if you had not 
accepted poverty for the honour of your name." 

" Still you do not care for poets." 

" Not those who write elegant lines and are always rhyming 
anguish and languish, and hearts and darts. Oh, I hate the 
name of Phyllis ! Those poets are very different to men who 
can write plays. How many acts shall you have in your 
comedy P " 

"Five." 

"I hope they will be good long acts." 

" You are not afraid that your patience will be exhausted ? " 

" Oh, no ; I am always sorry when a play is over, and I shall 
be ready to cry when the irritable old father is at length forced 
to give his consent to the marriage of the young people, and the 
servants and friends drop in and begin to form a semicircle at 
the back of the principal characters." 

" But supposing I end my comedy in a different manner ? " 

" Can you, Gerard ? " asked Lady Betty, in grave doubt. 

"I think so." 

"You must be clever." 

" That remains to he seen. I have doubts." 

" I have none," cried Lady Betty, firmly. " A man who can 
do admirable things must be able to write them. "When do you 
think you shall finish your comedy ? " 

" By the end of the year, I hope." 

" There are a great many Sundays before then, and you will 
read all that you have done every week. That will be lovely. 
And afterwards it will be played at the theatre." 

" If the manager does not reject it." 

" Oh, he cannot be so stupid as all that. Doctor Blandly and 
I will have a side-box all to ourselves, and get there the moment 
the doors open, and I shal] be dreadfully impatient until the 
curtain goes up, but all the same I wouldn't miss a moment of 
the time ; and then, when the curtain drops, I will clap. It 
may not be genteel, but I'll clap with all my might. I should 
like Mr. and Mrs. Baxter and the children to be somewhere in 
the house where I could see them — not in the same box with 
me. I should not have patience with thorn, they would seem 
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60 commonplace and vulgar. How those boys would clap if I 
promised them something — or if their father told them not to. 
And then, when the five acts were played, all the audience 
would insist upon your coming forward on the stage, and then 
I shouldn't be able to see you for crying." 

The girl's eyes were tearful in anticipation of such joy, and 
Gerard, looking down upon her sensitive, sweet face, felt that 
there was a stronger incentive to struggle for success than 
poverty. 

'• Dear heart o' me ! " exclaimed the Doctor, opening his eyes 
about this time, " I declare I must have lost consciousness for 
half a minute. Where are the young people ? I must make 
my excuses to them for my want of manners." 

He jumped up, and catching sight of their figures through 
the hollyhocks, crossed the lawn briskly in that direction. 
Suddenly he paused. They had their backs towards him, 
walking leisurely down the path, Lady Betty leaning on 
Gerard's arm, he looking down upon her face. 

The Doctor took out his snuff-box, planted his feet a foot 
asunder, set his head on one side, and, slowly smoothing the 
lid of his box with the ball of his thumb, said to himself, 
" The child loves him for being the brother of her dead lover ; 
but the end of loving him for the sake of another will probably 
be that she will love him for himself, thinking more of him as 
another fades from her memory." 

Then the Doctor took his pinch, which seemed to give him 
much satisfaction. 



CHAPTER L. 

IN TOM'S PLACE. 

Lady Betty hailed the returning Sunday with a feeling of 
intense satisfaction. The occupation of the week had not 
distressed her — had not been half so unpleasant as she expected. 
The children had distracted her thoughts, and made her forget 
her troubles for the greater part of the day. But she did not 
wish to forget : it seemed to her like the neglect of an affec- 
tionate duty to give so little of her time to the memory of Tom. 
The vague religious teaching she had received led her to 
imagine that his immortal spirit was cognisant of all she did, 
and she feared to grieve him by neglect. She did not think 
of his sensitive jealousy as a mortal weakness. 
She longed for a day to devote to him ; to kneel in church 

16—2 
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and worship God and holy things with his unseen essence by 
her side. After the service she would go home with Doctor 
Blandly, and there meet Gerard, in whom she found, or fancied 
that she found, a hundred points of resemblance to her dead 
lover, and who was united to her by sympathy and an affinity 
of misfortune. 

Mrs. Baxter's religion was of another kind, and Sunday 
was, of course, a day of penance. From the moment she rose 
she spoke in a low, sepulchral voice, as if some one lay dead 
in the house. She walked slowly and firmly, moving like an 
engine at half speed. She made the chocolate weaker than 
usual, and substituted dry toast for the customary dish of bacon. 
Half an hour before it was necessary she arrayed herself in the 
most hearse-like costume, a sable plume in her beaver bonnet, 
and a black velvet pall over her shoulders, and sat in the sitting- 
room issuing orders to the servant-maid in the kitchen without 
moving her head or a muscle of her limbs. The moment that 
the church bell commenced to call folks to church she summoned 
Baxter, and having inspected him from the top of his wig to 
the tag of his shoe-string, to assure herself that he was in a 
creditable state, she took his arm and led him off to the 
church. 

Lady Betty followed with the two boys, Samuel and Luke, 
and took them with her into the vicar's family pew, while 
Mrs. Baxter, having cast a sharp eye round the empty church 
to see that the pew-opener had neglected none of his duties, 
conducted her husband into the vestry to give him the finishing 
touches before abandoning him to his own devices. 

The Vicar's family-pew was a square stronghold, with high 
oak walls, which defended its occupants from vulgar observa- 
tion. As the door closed, the two boys went to their hassocks, 
sank upon their knees, and buried their faces in their hands. 
Lady Betty sat for a moment looking at them with adoring 
love in her heart. They were rude and tiresome in their daily 
lives, they had no respect for their father, they fought in 
private, they stole the sugar on those rare occasions when it 
was unguarded by lock and key, they ate of the fruit which 
was all forbidden in their mother's orchard, but their faults 
found expiation in Lady Betty's eyes by this simple act of 
devotion. Could she offer to heaven a prayer so innocent and 
acceptable as theirs? As she knelt she implored with her 
whole heart to be made trusting and simple as these little 
children. 

The rustling of her dress and the silence that followed were 
understood by the two boys, and first Samuel with his mouth 
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open, turned his head cautiously, and then Luke, with his 
tongue hanging out, did the same, and hoth perceiving that 
"teacher" was deep in prayer, they grinned at each other. 
Then Samuel rummaged in his pocket for a stump of lead 
pencil, while Luke turned back the cushion silently, after that 
they began a silent but exciting game of noughts and crosses, 
which was not without si^'iificance. 

The bell pealed and then tolled, pews opened and shut, 
coughing began in good earnest, the clerk took his place in 
the box under the pulpit, and suddenly Luke turned back the 
cushion, Samuel concealed the stump of pencil in his capacious 
mouth, and both buried their faces again, for among the many 
sounds they distinguished the approaching footsteps of their 
mother. She looked round at her children and her governess 
with a feeling of devout satisfaction, and as she also knelt, she 
considered that it would be false humility to deny that she had 
done her duty to Iieaven and to her family. Then the Reverend 
John Baxter ascended his pulpit, from which, as from a donjon, 
he could securely look down into the family fortress below, 
and the service began. 

When the congregation rose, Lady Betty obtained a glimpse 
of the gallery ; she turned her eyes towards the seat occupied 
by Doctor Blandly, and saw Gerard standing by his side. Her 
face flushed with pleasure, and a sign of recognition passed 
between them which did not escape Mrs. Baxter. Who could 
this thin, elegant young gentleman be? she asked herself, a 
friend of Doctor Blandly's ? Why had she heard nothing of 
him from Baxter ? Was he engaged to Lady Betty ? if so, 
why had she not discovered the fact under that delicate cross- 
examination to which she had been subjected during the week ? 
When they met at the church-door after the service, she learnt 
that his name was Gerard Talbot, and it somewhat reconciled 
her to her husband's departure to think that she should know 
all that was to be known of the stranger when Baxter returned 
at night. 

As soon as Lady Betty was alone with Gerard, Doctor 
Blandly leading the way with Baxter across the meadow from 
the Vicarage, she said, taking his arm : 

" Thank you, Gerard." 

" For what, Lady Betty?" 

" For coming so early." 

'• Didn't you expect me ? " 

" Not so early. The first coach does not arrive on Sunday 
before half-past eleven ; I asked." 

" Then you hoped I might come early ! " 
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" Of course I did ! It must cost a great deal for a carriage 
all that distance from London." 

" It cost me nothing, I walked." 

" Oh, poor Gerard ! You must be worn out." 

Gerard laughed. 

" "lis no distance for a man," said he. " Such a morning as 
this would tempt me to walk, if I were ten times lazier." 

"'Twas not the morning that induced you to come ; if it had 
rained ever so hard you would have come all the same. You 
said to yourself, ' it will please my sister to see me in church,' 
and that was sufficient." 

" Perhaps it would have been sufficient had I said to myself, 
' it will please me to see my sister.' " 

" You use the very words that Tom would have used, 
Gerard," sighed she. 

He did not reply, and she attributing the shade of sadness 
which had overcast his face to recollections of his dead brother, 
endeavoured to remove the effect her words had produced by 
changing the supject. 

" Have you written much of your comedy this week ? " she 
asked. 

" I have finished the first act. Last night I saw Mr. Kemble, 
and he promises to read what I have done, and give me his 
opinion, if I take it to him next week." 

" Oh, that is famous news. You must have worked very hard." 

"I found it easier to write thinking of all you said last 
Sunday. You have given me hope and courage." 

" 'Tis little enough I can do to help you, Gerard. I am not 
clever, and 'tis not with cleverness I would help you, for I would 
have the glory of succeeding to be due to you alone. But all 
that I can do to make your task less difficult, your life less 
burdensome, that I will do with all my heart." She paused, 
they were both silent for a time, then she continued : " I have 
been trying to think in these last few moments how I can be of 
service to you, but I can find no means of gratifying my wish. 
I am like a poor bankrupt who sees distress all around him, and 
has no means of giving relief. What can I do ? " 

Gerard's arm trembled beneath her hand as he said in a low 
voice : 

" Suffer me to hope." 

" For success, Gerard ? why that is assured. I am certain 
that your comedy will be well accepted." 

"I have built hopes far higher than the mere triumph of my 
brain. Knowing what I have been, what I am, I dare scarcely 
tell myself all that my soul desires." 
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" Whisper but a word, audi will guess the rest. Why should 
you conceal anything from me ? Is there anyone living dearer 
to me than you ? " 

" If you knew how solitary my life has been, how utterly 
alone anduncared for I have stood amongst my fellow-creatures, 
you would understand the emotion that your mere friendship 
produces, and readily perceive what hope my exalted imagina- 
tion conceives." 

Lady Betty looked at the agitated man beside her in per- 
plexity a moment, and then : 

" Is it my affection you hope for ? " she asked. 

" It is indeed." 

" Why, Gerard, you have it. Are you not my brother as 
well as his ? How doubtful you men are. Tom, my husband, 
doubtful of my love, and you, my brother, of my affection. 
Kiss me, Gerard — kiss my lips, and doubt no more that I am in 
truth your sister." 

Gerard bent and touched her willing lips, and she looked at 
him afterwards with wide eyes, her cheeks pale with anxiety 
for his peace, and finding him still troubled, she did what a 
woman usually does in such emergencies, turned the subject, 
and endeavoured to interest him in different matters. 

" What a fool my passion has made me — how blind and rash," 
thought Gerard ; " but that her thoughts of love can dwell only 
on poor Tom, she would have caught the meaning of my words, 
and straightway I must have lost her affection and respect 
together." 

The Reverend John Baxter sat down to his dinner in the 
merriest of moods ; he grew grave after the roast, and learned 
with the pie ; after that he loosened the lower button of his 
waistcoat, and attacked the port in silence. Lady Betty led 
the way with Gerard to the garden ; the doctor and the parson 
were so long to follow, that it was to be presumed they took 
that which is the best digestive of a good dinner — a doze. 
However, they were both wide awake when they at length 
made their appearance, and neither Gerard nor Lady Betty 
showed any signs of impatience. 

" Jerry will bring us a dish of tea to settle our spirits, and 
then, Gerard, we will hear the new comedy," said Doctor 
Blandly. 

A table was set under the apple-tree, and when Jerry had 
served the tea, Doctor Blandly placed a chair before the 
board for Lady Betty, and was about to seat himself, when 
he stopped abruptly, and turning to Jerry, said with 
asperitv — 
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" How is this, Sir ? Only three chairs for four people. 
Fetch another, instantly." 

Gerard, as the younger, stood; the two elder gentlemen 
seated themselves. Presently Jerry returned carrying a velvet- 
covered chair. 

" ' Tis Tom's ! " cried Lady Betty, catching sight of it, and 
half rising from her seat, alarmed lest the sacred seat should 
be profaned. 

" Then I think, my dear, it will be very proper that we ask 
Gerard to use it," said Doctor Blandly, with quiet firmness. 

Lady Betty smiled faintly, and murmured : " He is next in 
our hearts." 

And so Gerard took Tom's place in the empty chair, as 
Doctor Blandly had doubtless intended he should. Before the 
cups were empty, Doctor Blandly, with Lady Betty's per- 
mission, lit his pipe, that he might, with the philosophic calm 
produced by the smoke of good birdseye, consider the merits of 
the literary work about to be read ; and then looking round to 
see that the Reverend John Baxter was also in full possession 
of his faculties, he said : 

"Now, Sir ; for the comedy." 

And Gerard, without hesitation, opened his manuscript and 
read. 

A very good picture they formed, that little company sitting 
under the apple-tree, against a background of peaches and pink 
hollyhocks. Lady Betty in her black crape dress with short 
sleeves, her long white, round arms resting upon her lap ; 
Doctor Blandly, with his shapely legs crossed, his portly 
person, his fair, strong, yet kindly face, his head thrown well 
back in critical expectancy, and pouting his lips over the 
waxed end of his long pipe ; the Reverend John Baxter with 
his elbow on his knee, his chin upon his thumb, his index 
finger sagely pointed towards his red nose, his brows knitted 
with intense intellectual application ; and lastly, Gerard, spare, 
white and anxious, seated in his brother's chair, and turned with 
his face towards Lady Betty, holding the manuscript before him. 



CHAPTER LI. 

BABNABAS AND HIS COUIiT. 



While the wines in the cellar of Talbot House held out, 
Barnabas realised his own ideal of happiness. He lived royally, 
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according to bis own conception. His court was composed of 
the half-dozen rascals who had supported his entrance to the 
estate, and the vagabond lawyer served for prime minister. 
His leg was yet painful ; he could not move about without a 
stick or some such support, but this inconvenience was of small 
importance, as he had no inclination for exercise, and rarely 
stirred from his seat. He sat at the head of the long oak 
table, in the grand old banqueting-hall, in a capacious high- 
backed chair, his leg supported on cushions, one hand resting 
on a Venetian glass, and the other holding a halfpenny clay 
pipe. His lawyer sat at his right hand, his followers sat 
below, each man with a bottle and a paper of tobacco before 
him. 

He boasted and lied, and his court listened. He told oldfilthy 
jests, and they roared with laughter; he swore, and they 
looked grave. If anyone fell asleep under the influence of the 
drink before him, he rose from his seat, maugre his leg, took a 
candle from the sconce, and set fire to the sleeper's hair, or 
poured red wine down his neck, and limped back to his seat 
grinning malignantly. He was too vile to laugh heartily, even 
at the success of his own practical jokes. When he himself 
was besotted and drowsy, he swept bottles and glasses off the 
table, sprawled out his arms, and laid his leaden head upon 
them moaning and grunting until his drunkenness had passed off 
and he could sit up to drink again. They never went to bed, 
never changed their linen, never touched water, but sat there, 
drinking and sleeping, occasionally eating, perpetually smoking, 
until the floor was strewn with broken bottles and gnawed 
bones, and the great room stank with the filthy tobacco, and 
the reek of that foul company. One day Barnabas awaking 
from a long sleep, more sober than usual, looked round upon 
the litter of broken bottles and his sleeping comrades, and 
after five minutes cogitation, roared out for Slink. 

" How many bottles are there in the cellar ? " he asked, when 
Slink appeared at the door. 

" About a score, your honour." 

" What ! " shouted Barnabas. 

Slink repeated his answer, keeping on the alert to dodge the 
bottle which Barnabas generally hurled when displeased. 

" Come here, and help me up. I'll go and see for myself." 

He hobbled down to the cellar with much difficulty and 
profuse blasphemy, and ascertained that Slink had told him 
nothing but the truth. Then swearing at his friends, at him- 
self for his insane liberality, he locked the cellar-door, and 
returned to his customary seat with the key in his pocket. From 
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that moment he did not part with it except when he wanted a 
bottle for his own consumption. 

When his fellows awoke and called for refreshment, Barnabas 
bade Slink bring a can of water, and bluntly told them that 
they would get no other kind of liquor at his expense in future. 
The moment that this new regulation was found to be no prac- 
tical joke but a serious fact, the company withdrew to the other 
end of the table and held a council, while Barnabas smoked and 
looked at them in sullen indifference. At the end of a brief 
conference, the lawyer cameforward as spokesman and addressed 
Barnabas. 

" Your friends have got business to do. They wish to be 
paid for their services and to go to their homes," said he. 

" Well, pay them, and let them go," replied Barnabas, with 
an oath. 

" I have no money." 

" You said the steward had the collecting of the rents." 

"He refuses to give me anything." 

" And quite right too — send for him." 

The steward was sent for and presently came. 

" You have had some rents to collect from the cottages : 
where is it ? " asked Barnabas. 

" In my keeping," replied Blake. 

" Give it to me." 

" Not a penny-piece," said Blake, folding his arms. " My 
orders be to give all that comes in to Doctor Blandly." 

" What has Doctor Blandly to do with my estate ? " 

" Doctor Blandly is Mr. Tummus's agent, and I'm his servant.'' 

" Well, then you can just go and serve Mr. Thomas," Barnabas 
Baid with a sneer and another oath, " and if you are not off 
the estate in half an hour, I'll have you kicked off." 

" The first man that lays his hand on me shall be taken to 
the lock-up, and the rest after them, if they dare to interfere 
with me." 

" We will soon see about that ! Take the old fool and pitch 
him into the horse-pond, you fellows." 

No one moved a hand. He swore and threatened in vain. 
The steward stood unmoved. 

" You and that old idiot the Doctor, shall answer for this," 
cried Barnabas, smashing a glass down on the floor. " Do you 
still refuse to obey me ? " 

"Yes. I serve only Doctor Blandly, and these are my 
orders. You are to be suffered to remain at the Hall and keep 
what company and servants you like at your own expense. 
You are to be allowed to shoot game for your own use. But 
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if you offer a single bird for sale, or remove but one article 
from the house, or cut so much as a single branch from one of 
the trees, I'm to take the lawyer's papers before the nearest 
magistrate and demand his protection of Mr. Thomas's pro- 
perty." 

" The property's mine now my brother is dead." 

" Ah ! you'll have to prove that." 

Barnabas turned to his lawyer, who appeared to be not at all 
surprised at what he heard. 

" Here, what's to be done P " he asked. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 

"Do you want to know anything more of me ?" asked the 
steward. 

" Get out, curse you ! " shouted Barnabas. 

Humphrey Blake left the room. 

" You said I could take possession," said Barnabas. 

" You have," replied his counsellor. 

" But how am I to defeat this cursed Doctor Blandly ? " 

" Find the body of your brother, and you can laugh at him." 

" By George, I will. Set a score of fellows to drag the river 
from end to end." 

" Give me the money to pay them." 

"I haven't a guinea. Raise money for me — I'll sign any 
paper you like — you shall make your own terms for payment 
when I get the money." 

" It is impossible to raise money until your title is estab- 
lished." 

" You said you could make a case for the Court of Chancery." 

" So I can, but not without money. You owe me a long 
bill now." 

"But I'll pay you what you ask when I get my title — why 
don't that satisfy you ? " 

" Because I don't believe you ever will get your title." 

Amidst the storm of oaths and imprecations that followed 
this announcement, the lawyer and his associates withdrew, 
merely putting in their pockets such articles of value as they 
could conceal from the vigilant eyes of the steward, and one by 
one sneaked away from the Hall and its penniless tenant, with 
no intention of returning. 

The only immediate regret Barnabas felt in their departure 
was, that it had not taken place before. They had drunk best 
part of his wine, and what should he do when he had finished 
the remainder F The question was fraught with such gloomy 
forebodings that he despatched it from his thoughts, determin- 
ing to face the evil when it came — as often before he had 
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shirked the reflection that he would be hanged at some subse- 
quent date. It was when night came, and the candles failed 
to light up the further corners of the large room, that he missed 
his companions. The dim corners had a fascination for his 
eyes, which grew with the terrible pictures that came before 
his heated and disordered imagination. He pictured Tom in 
the likeness of a corpse he had once seen drawn from a pond 
after long lying there, and fancied him stepping in that 
hideous mortality from out the gloom. 

" Light all the candles ! " he said to Slink. 

" There be but a dozen left, master, and they are nigh down 
to the sockets," said Slink, as he moved to obey the command. 

He asked himself what night would be with neither com- 
panions, nor wine, nor light. The reflection was productive of 
a fresh command : 

" Fetch me another bottle, and then blow out every candle 
but one." 

As the lights one after another were blown out he drank the 
bottle, his eyes wandering from corner to corner ; when only 
one was left he shut his eyes and tried to sleep. 

The next day he sent Slink out to sell his horse. Slink 
obeyed with a sorry heart, for the horse had been his comfort 
through the miserable months, and had improved in appearance 
under his careful grooming, since the first unlucky day it was 
given to him. He had not the spirit to higgle over the sale. 
and accepting the first offer that was made for the beast, he 
brought his master forty shillings, and had a bottle flung at 
his head for his pains. The money was spent in candles and 
strong ale. 

Once more at night-time he forced Slink to play at picquet, 
but with nothing to gain and no inducement to cheat, the play 
had so little hold upon his mind, that his senses were for ever 
wandering to catch strange noises or the fantastic shadows 
thrown by a guttering candle. His only recourse was to 
stupefy his brain with tobacco and beer. 

One morning he limped up the staircase and along the great 
corridor to examine the chambers. They were all large, but 
one seemed less awful than the rest, and he decided upon going 
there at night, thinking to sleep sounder in a bed than cramped 
over a table. But when the light faded, he dared not go away 
from the banqueting-hall — that at least he knew ; its nooks and 
hollows were familiar to him. 

The corridor was mysterious even in the light which came 
through the coloured oriel window at the end, it would be 
awful at night. And the chamber — might it not i'av6 a secret 
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door; might he not find something lying in the bed 'when he 
opened it; these reflections passed through his muddled, 
enfeebled, guilty mind, and kept him to the larger room. 

There was no one in the great house but himself and Slink. 
Slink was indispensable. He shot the game, cooked it, ate 
with him, submitted to his bullying, slept in the same room 
lying on the sofa, in that dark corner which Barnabas feared 
most, and waited on him with the docility and patience of a 
born servant. But he added not a little to his nightly terrors. 

When he detected his master pausing to listen, in the act of 
raising a glass to his lips, he showed the liveliest symptoms of 
dread, ejaculating, " Oh, Lord ! " and " merciful powers defend 
us ! " and fell a chattering with his teeth as though in an ague ; 
if Barnabas dropped his pipe, and fixed his eyes upon the 
obscurity, Slink would drop on bis knees, imploring the angels 
to have mercy upon him. 

" What are you afeard of P " Barnabas asked one night. 
" You've fastened the shutters and barred all the doors, haven't 
you?" 

"All the doors I knows on, master; but what does that 
signify ! The place is like a rabbit warren ; there's a dozen 
passages only known to the rightful owners ; a dozen doors as 
open secret-like into the west wing. You can smell the 
mouldering walls and the rotten floors when you pass by the 
big staircase, for all its bein' shut off this hund'ed years, and 
closed with boards and green baize that the great, long-legged 
spiders and wood-louses crawl over. What's doors to ghostes ? " 

" Ghosts ! What are you talking about ? D'ye think I take 
heed of such rubbish ? " 

" It may be rubbish, but I've heard as murdered men must 
walk till they're laid with bell and candle, and whose to lay 

Master Tom, when his body's Oh, good Lord ; what are 

you looking at, master ? " 

" Hold your cursed tongue, and go sit over yonder where the 
curtain hangs." 



CHAPTER LII. 

THE MEETING- OF OLD FEIENDS. 

It was a wretched existence that Slink led even in the broad 
light of day, when Barnabas himself was free from superstitious 
apprehensions. 
Humphrey Blake, having sifted all the evidence he could 
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collect, had arrived at a tolerably close approximation to the 
truth. Why Doctor Blandly pooh-poohed his conclusions he 
did not know; he was equally in the dark as to the true 
relationship of Barnabas to the Talbot family. "What he 
maintained, with the persevering obstinacy of conceit, was that 
Barnabas was an impostor, and in all probability Master Tom's 
murderer. Doctor Blandly's obstinacy in refusing to credit his 
belief piqued the egotistical old man's pride, and strengthened 
his desire to prove the truth of his convictions. One person 
could if he chose reveal the fact, and he was Slink. 

But Slink, for a very good reason, was silent and stubborn, 
and refused not only to tell the latter events in his master's 
career, but to reveal any of his antecedents, despite the most 
artful and persevering cross-examination to which the steward 
subjected him. Wrath against him for his contumacy rather 
than for any supposed participation in the murder, Blake 
unwisely removed the one chance he had of making discoveries 
— he forbade Jenny, on pain of being sent away to her maiden 
aunt in Lancashire, to speak to Slink. On the other hand, he 
threatened Slink with the most severe punishment if he caught 
him sneaking about the lodge. 

By these means he hoped to bring the lad to confess ; but as 
time went on and Slink made no sign of submission, he extended 
his punishment by forbidding the workers on the estate to 
have any communication with Slink, so that the poor fellow 
suffered all the pains of ostracism, with the additional pain of 
knowing those who shunned him for old friends. Master 
Blake refused to let him have even the company of a dog, and 
forbade him to enter any of the stables except that set apart 
for his master's horse. There would have been pleasure in 
shooting hares with a dog to start them from their coverts ; 
there was none in hunting alone. 

One morning he shot a wood-pigeon, and as he was jumping 
down the bank into the road, to secure the fluttering bird, his 
ears were greeted with the sound of a well-remembered voice, 
crying in a rich brogue : 

" Well done, me boy ; I couldn't a hit um better myself." 

Turning round he discovered the old pedlar, Barney 0' Crewe,, 
seated on the bank, with his pack on one side of him, a bottle 
on the other, and three inches of black clay pipe between his 
fingers. 

" Whoy f aix, 'tis my own swate friend, Toby ! " the pedlai 
exclaimed, rising and then grasping Slink's hand, he added, 
" Oi'm charmed to renew th' acquaintince, darlint." 

The devil himself, with such a warm demonstration of 
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friendship, -would have been welcome to the unhappy Slink ; 
whatever doubts he might have had as to the pedlar's sincerity 
were forgotten, and hearing the unctuous voice, he could only 
remember the songs and stories which had delighted him in 
the loft on the night of their previous meeting. He grinned 
from ear to ear, and beamed grateful acknowledgment of th3 
friendly overtures. 

" An' y'are out in the mornun a shootin' birds and bastes, 
like a rale gentleman, as y'are." 

Slink nodded assent. 

" It does me good to see the same," continued the pedlar. 
" And is the master wid yer P " 

" He's at the Hall, being laid up with a broken leg, but it's 
nigh healed now." 

"Ah! he's got into the Hall, has he? good luck to him; 
and he's taken his own proper name, Mr. Thaophilus Talbot, 
Esquoire ? " 

Slink nodded again. 

" Well, my boy, ye shall jist take me up to the Hall the way 
ye've come, for I'm not proud, and I've a moighty pradelection 
against passing the lodge, which is the raison I've been resting 
myself on this sod for the last hour, takun a philosophicle look 
at things. Putt your lips, to commence wid, at the bottle, 
darlint ; you know the flavor of it, ye divil ye deu ! Putt the 
bird in your pockut, 'tis an illigant bird, to be sure, and a 
murtherin' sin to lave it behint." 

Slink pocketed the bird, and with a glance down the road to 
be sure that Master Blake was not in sight, assisted the old 
pedlar in climbing up the bank and entering the wood. When 
these difficulties were overcome, the garrulous Barney recom- 
menced talking, leaning affectionately upon the arm of his 
young friend. 

" I've been a prayun to the blessed saints for ye, darlint, and 
I hope to goodness the master trates ye koindly." 

"That's all_ right," said Slink. 

" Beca'se 'tis a jewel in his crown to have a faithful sarvint, 
and there's few in the warld that's the loikes of you, divil a 
wan ! Ye desarve to be trated handsome, and ye shall be, for 
oira goun to stay a bit wid the master, and I'll spake a good 
word in your favor, besides entertainin' ye wid all the beauti- 
ful songs and stories in my rickollection, wid a taste of the 
bottle in betwixt and betwane." 

Slink's face expanded in the broadest of grins. 
" Ye shall take another taste of the same, immagiate as a 
token, darlint." 
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He stopped, drew out the stone bottle from his pack, and 
having administered the dose and resumed his march, he said, 
in a tone more wheedling- and soft than ever : 

" 'Tis the blessed saints as guided ye to me this mornun in 
answer to my prayers, for I've been a dyun to see you a long 
toime, and have an agraible convirsation wid ye. And now 
ye shall tell me all what's been a happenin' to ye since I bade 
ye good-bye at the ' Lone Crow.' " 

He paused to give Slink an opportunity of acting upon his 
suggestion, but finding him disinclined to break silence he 
continued : 

" I've been making inquoiries in the town, and the inn be- 
yond the hill, and they tell me that Misther Thomas Talbot 
h is been croally murthered, but I can't belave it ; is it thrue 
now ? " 

Slink nodded. 

" Why wasn't I borned a lawyer ? " Barney asked himself, 
and then with a smile he said : " So you know he was mur- 
thered. Now can you tell me in sacret and confidance who 
murthered 'urn ? " 

" No, I can't,'' said Slink, stoutly. 

" Well, that bothers me complately, for they tells me it was 
the master as murthered 'ran, and seein' you fellows 'um loike 
his own blessed shadder, 'tis impossable he could have done it 
and you not know. So I say, darlint, that y'are mlstuk. 
Master Thomas was not murthered." 

" Yes he was." 

" But I say he was nut ; and so how can ye say he was ? " 

" Because he was shot and " Slink stopped suddenly. 

" And buried dacent in the river. Thrue for you, my swate 
friend ; but how d'ye know he was shot, seein' his body was 
niver brought to light ? " 

Slink bent his brows in silence. 

"I'd a been a raal judge, and done nothun but putt on the 
black cap from mornun' till night, if Providence had edicated 
me to the laigal profission," thought the pedlar. 

" Look here, sir," said Slink, " you'll see the master directly, 
and he can tell you all you want to know, I daresay. Let's 
talk about something else." 

The amiable pedlar was so well pleased with himself and 
Slink that he made no objection to this proposal, but entered 
at once upon the narration of several anecdotes, which made 
the road to the Hall too short to his admiring companion. 

Barnabas was no less pleased than Slink had been to see 
the pedlar. He had need of a lively companion, and hopec 
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that his father's superior cunning would enable him in a short 
time to be independent of assistance. He concealed his feelings, 
however, as well as he could, and only responded to O'Orewe's 
flattery and protestations of "ondying affiction" with a grunt 
or a nod. 

Nothing daunted by this cold reception, the pedlar exerted 
himself to amuse his son, and get him into a good temper, and 
so far succeeded in raising him from his morbid prostration, 
that he saw the candles lit without a shudder, and bade Slink 
get out of the room directly after, partly because he could do 
without him, but chiefly because Slink evidently enjoyed the 
pedlar's conversation, and wished to stay. 

Banished from the room, Slink contented himself with 
listening at the key-hole to the pedlar's songs and stories, until 
clapping his eye to the key-hole, after a minute's silence, he 
perceived him walking towards the door, when he retired with 
alacrity, and took refuge in a deep embrasure by the great 
stairs. From this hiding-place he saw the door open, and the 
pedlar come out and stand in a listening attitude for a moment 
or two, then return to the room, closing the door after 
him. 

It was some time before he dared return to the door, but at 
length the misery of sitting alone in the dark and silence while 
good things were being said in the adjacent room overcame his 
fears of discovery, and he cautiously approached the convenient 
key-hole, and bent his ear to listen. 

" "lis moighty hard, and so it is, to get the hold truth out of 
ye, Barney, my darlint," the pedlar was saying. " It does ye 
credit, and I'm proud on ye. If you was as simple as your 
sarvint, Slink, Id turn ye inside out like a pair o' leather 
breeches in half a minit. If ye knowed how I've been a prayun 
to the holy saints, and sthrugglin' and sthrivin' to learn the 
blessed truth, to help ye in your misfortunes, ye'd be more 
agraible and complaisaint. Isn't it all for your own good, my 
blessed Barney, that I'd have you revale the holy sacrets of 
your bussom to me ? Sure, I lamed more from that swate 
innocint lamb, Mr. Slink, in two minutes than ye've con- 
descended to tell me in half-an-hour." 

" What has he told you — blabbing hound ! " 

"Nothing at all but to your honour. He only towld me 
how you shot urn and throwed his body in the wather." 

"It's a He." 

" To be sure I made a mistake. 'Twas you shot 'im, and the 
lad that throwed um into the river." 

" I'll stop the fool's tongue ; I'll have his life to-morrow." 

17 
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" Barney, my darlint, y'are right. You shall have his life — 
but not to-morrow, my brave boy.' 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Listen to me, swaitest. Ye want ividence of Masther 
Tom's death in order that ye may come into your hojp rights 
and trew inheritince, don't ye P " 

"Well?" 

" Supposun to-morrow mornun, soon as the glorious sun is 
a-spreadun a blush of beauty over the charmun face o' nature, 
I go to the nairest magistrate and says, ' Yer honour, there's a 
secret on my moind that I must revale or my conscience will 
droive me to dispiration. I know who 'twas that murthered 
and did for that gentleman of quality, Mr. Thomas Talbot ? '" 

" Will you betray me ? " 

" Not a bit of it, darlint. Putt down the bottle when you've 
took a drink. This is how the whole business wull be trans- 
acted. I'll say to the magistrate, ' If it plase your honour, 
Sor, I was walkun' along quite paceable by the side of the 
river, thinkin' o' nothing in the world but the blessed saints in 
heaven, whan I see a man on horseback comun' towards me, 
and taking him to be no better than a highwayman, I jumped 
t'other side the hedge, and laid there wid my pack in mortal 
tripidation and almoighty fear, till all of a suddint I heard a 
pistol-shot and a scrame, and the nixt moment I seed a horse 
run bye widout no one on his back at all at all, and the blessed 
Virgin inspirin' me wid the courage of a lion I crept along be- 
hint the hedge so as I couldn't be seen till I come in sight of a 
blackguard as was draggun' a gintleman into the cowld water. 
By the light of the blessed moon ' " 

" There wasn't a moon." 

" Thankye for the hint, my charmer. ' By the loight of the 
swate stars I see the countenance of the gintleman and the face 
of the blackguard perfectly clair. The face of the blackguard 
I shall niver forget to my dyun day. It terrified me to sich a 
degree that I took to my heels to save myself.' Whan I've 
told the magistrates this I shall woipe the prespiration off my 
brow, and I shall continy : ' Well, Sor, goun wid my pack to 
Talbot Hall to see if I could sell the gentry a paper of pins, or 
a small-comb, who should I foind there, in the livery of a 
sarvant, but the very blackguard I see a murtherin the gintle- 
man by the river, and it's him I'd have you take into custody.' 
What do you think o' that, Barney darlint ? " 

" What am I to say, for they'll come questioning me, plague 
take 'em." 

" Nothun at all, darlint, Divil a word. Ye'U just take your 
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oatu that you don't know nothun about ut, but that sure 
enough ye gave Slink lave to go and see his swateheart, and 
he didn't come back to ye till the mornun, wid a cock-and-bull 
story of gettun drunk over-night ; and since then, ye'll add, the 
varmunt has been playun ducks and drakes wid the money 
like water, gettun dronk, and flirtun wid the wenches." 

" And then Slink will tell his story. How then ? " 

" Let urn. Wait till I get in the witness-box. I know how 
to manage um. I'll terrify um wid my eye. I'll make the 
varmint swear black's white, and thremble and stutter and 
make such a fool of a liar of himself that the intilligent jury 
will be bound to hang um. I'll get the compliments and 
flattery of the judge and all the illigant lawyers for me ability, 
trust me." 

" And what good will all this do me ? " 

" What good, d'ye ax ? Faix, and 'tis not my own son that 
will ax the question twoice. Sure, whan they've hanged Slink 
for murtherin' your brother, they can't dispute that the mur- 
thered man's dead ; and then what's to bar your inheritance ? 
And we will hang un as sure as justice." 

Slink waited to hear no more. 

About ten o'clock Barnabas roared for him — having emptied 
the great pot of ale. He roared a second time, and there was 
no answer. 

Then the pedlar went to the door, and called out in his 
blandest tones : 

" Toby, darlint, whoy don't ye come when yer master calls ? 
Where are you, swaitest F " 

But his seductive appeal failed to elicit response from Slink, 
and for a very good reason : he was ten miles from Sevenoaks 
on his road to London. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

FLIGHT AND PUBSUIT. 

Slink made his way to London through Ightham, Wrotham 
and Gravesend, feeling himself safer on the road he knew. He 
had not a farthing in his pocket, and in the morning hunger 
became unendurable. A stable-keeper gave him sixpence and 
as much as he wanted to eat and drink for a day's work in his 
stable. At night he continued his journey, but the rain falling 
heavily compelled him to take refuge in a barn, where he slept 
until the morning. 

17—2 
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About midday Saturday he arrived at Edmonton, and rang 
the bell at Doctor Blandly's. Old Kate came to the gate, and 
bade him call in the evening ; her master and Jerry had gone 
a-fishing. She could not say where they "were, and advised 
him to go wait in the " Bell." 

This was capital advice to a man with money, but Slink had 
spent his sixpence on the road, and was once more hungry and 
penniless. He dared not sit on the settle outside the inn, for 
he doubted not but that the pedlar had sworn information 
against him, and that all the country was in pursuit 01 
him. 

He turned up the little lane beside the Doctor's garden, and 
lay in a meadow until the sun went down, then he carefully 
approached the main road, and again rang at the Doctor's bell, 
This time Jerry came in response. 

" Master's dining, but you can come in. If your business 
ben't very important, you had better wait till he's finished." 

"Oh, my business ben't important. It's only a matter ot 
life and death, and as I've waited since the morning, there's no 
reason why I should'nt wait another hour or so — albeit I've 
had nothing betwixt my teeth since ten o'clock." 

"Oh, you're one of those 'tis-but-tisn't, might-be-but-can't, 
gentry, I see. You'd better follow me, case I get blamed for 
your fault." 

Slink followed Jerry, and having duly scraped his feet, and 
rubbed them well, heels and side, on a mat, he took off his hat, 
smoothed down his hair, and entered the dining-room when 
Jerry was satisfied with his presentability. 

" Well, my man ; what have you got to say to me P " the 
Doctor asked, with his mouth full. 

Slink twisted his hat round, and glanced from the Doctor to 
Jerry, and back again to the Doctor without replying. 

" Don't you hear what's said to you ? " asked Jerry. 

" Yes, Sir ; but if you please, I don't want to speak before 
you, Sir." 

The Doctor laughed heartily. " We'll you won't mind his 
knowing where you come from, I daresay," said he. 

" Sevenoaks, your honour." 

" Jerry, take that young fellow down to the kitchen, and 
give him a mug of ale and a thumb-piece ; he hasn't anything 
in his stomach, I know by the sound of his voice, And don't 
worry him, do you hear, Jerry P When you're a bit refreshed, 
return to me here, my lad." 

Slink obeyed with alacrity, and reappeared in the dining-room 
surprisingly soon, considering the quantity of ale and bread and 
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cheese he had consumed in the interval ; but he had a wide 
mouth and a large throat, and his excellent digestive organs 
were equal to any task imposed upon them. 

" Now my lad what is it ? " the Doctor asked, clearing a 
space in front of him to rest his arms upon, as Jerry withdrew 
and closed the door. " Have you come from Mr. Blake the 
' reward? " 

" Not exactly, your honour, but very near, as one may say. 
It was the steward's daughter as told me to come to you." 

" His daughter — the wench with red cheeks ? " 

" And beautiful dark eyes, your honour," Slink sighed. 

" Ha ! ha ! The same story everywhere," the Doctor said 
half to himself. " Well, well ; and why has she sent you to 
me?" 

" Because she said you would stand by me if I told you the 
whole truth, and wouldn't let them hang me." 

" Great Heavens ! — hang you ! — what for ? " 

"For murdering Master Tom." 

Doctor Blandly raised himself in his chair, and looked at 
Slink in blank astonishment for a minute, then said in an 
altered tone : 

" If this deed is yours alone, tell me nothing. I am loth to 
be instrumental to the death even of a criminal, unless it ia 
absolutely my duty. If then you killed this poor gentleman 
of your own will and purpose, say not a word to me, but go out 
by that door while I close my eyes. But if — as by your 
appearance it seems to me more likely — you have been but the 
tool in the hands of a more villainous man, tell me what is on 
your mind, and I will do what I may to befriend you." 

" God bless your honour ! the guilt is not on my head. Let 
me tell you just what happened the night afore last as I listened 
at the door in Talbot Hall." And then Slink related the con- 
versation he had overheard between Barnabas and his father : 
in conclusion he said " When I heard their scheme to bring me to 
the gallows, then I made up my mind to run away into the woods 
and hide myself there ; but I couldn't go without first saying 
good-bye to my sweetheart, and begging her to disbelieve the 
wicked things they said against me, and it was she as bade me 
come to you and confess everything, ' For,' says she ' the Doctor's 
the justest man that ever lived, and won't see you hung foi 
your master's crime,' she says." 

The Doctor spoke, but Slink heard nothing but the sound of 
the bell which was at that moment pulled. Looking through 
the window, he saw over the tops of the gate, the eye and 
wrinkled forehead, and grey hair of Barney O'Crewe. 
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" My God ! " he cried, " 'tis the pedlar ! Hide me, Doctor — 
hide me ! " 

" One word — is his story true ? — did you kill Mr. Talbot ? " 

" No ; I swear to heaven I didn't." 

"Then all the pedlars in the world shan't touch you. Go 
upstairs, and in the first room you come to, lock the door, and 
crawl under the bed if you like. Jerry, bring the man at the 
gate in here if he wants to see me, and say not a word more 
than is necessary to him on the way." 

Slink followed the doctor's advice to the letter, while Jerry 
admitted the pedlar and conducted him into Doctor Blandly's 
presence without returning a single word to his bland inquiries 
and persuasive addresses. 

" "Tis Docthur Blandly I have the honour of salutin'," said 
the pedlar. 

" That's my name. You can leave the room, Jerry. Return 
when I ring the bell." 

"'Tis a jewel of a servint y'have, Doctor Blandly — a swate, 
civil spoken old man, as ever drawed the blessed breath of 
loife, with a dacent habit of holdin' his tongue, which leaves 
nothun to find fault wid in his speech." 

" And who may you be, Sir ? " 

"The question's a very proper one, and does you credit, 
Docthor, and I'll answer ye widout any risarvation. I'm Mr. 
Barnabas O'Crewe." 

" Barnabas O'Orewe — the father of the man who calls himself 
Theophilus Talbot?" 

" That's as hereafther may be ; at present you may take it 
that I'm his perticlar friend. In the first place, Doctor, y'are 
doubtless aware that the murtherer of Mr. Talbot is discivered 
and brought to loight." 

" Who is the murderer ?" 

" Toby Slink by name — the varmint as stole Mr. Thomas's 
horse, shot his dog, and finilly slaughtered the young gintle- 
man and throwd him into the cowld river. I see 'urn do it wid 
my own eyes." 

" Have you informed the magistrates ? " 

"I have. I've took my Bible oath on it; and the V J a as 
good as hanged. Albeit, he's given us the slip — bad luck to 
um, and can't be found nowheres. However, oi'll foind um, 
lave me alone for that, I'll onairth um loike a fish from the 
blessed ocean. Now, Docthor, we'll preshume that he's hanged, 
and drawed and quarthered, and all complete, amen ! and 
there's no furder obstacle to Thaophilus Talbot coming into 
possession of the funds y'are so kindly taken care of for um." 
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" Not a farthing. I will throw the estate into Chancery." 

" I beg to differ wid ye, Doctor, on a p'int of law. If the 
b'y 's hung for havin' murthered Mr. Thomas, how will ye 
proove that the gintleman is aloive ? " 

" You're a cunning rascal ! " cried Doctor Blandly, striking 
the table with his fist. 

" Thank you koindly for the complimint. I trost I'm a bit 
cliverin the law. Now Thaophilus has promused that I shall 
live like a prince when he come into his fortun — he's wullin 
to make splendid terms wid me to howld my tongue and live 
in his company." 

" Then why don't you hold your tongue ? " 

" Becase I set no value on all these riches, for two or three 
reasons. In the fust place, I don't think I should get 'em ; in 
the second, I want money at oncet to hunt up that varmint 
Slink, for the public officers won't do their duty widout, bad 
luck to 'em ; and in the third place, I don't hanker after livun 
in the society of Thaophilus — he's conthracted an onpleasant 
habut of wakun up in the middle o' the noight and seeun 
ghostes that makes my blood run cold and oncomfortable." 

" Well, well — come to the point." 

" Bedad I'm comun to it straght. Docther dear, y' have a 
koind o' spite against Thaophilus." 

" I have the same feeling toward other villains." 

" Quoite roight for you, Docther. I know that ye'd much, 
rather see Mr. Gerard in Talbot Hall than his half-brother — for 
I'll tell you candid and thrue, Doctor, there being no witnesses 
present, that Mr. Gerard is no son of mine. And. now widout 
no more bating about the bush, if you'll promuse me faithful to 
give me a thrifle — say two or three hundred pounds a year for 
the whole of my life till I die — I'll proove that Mr Thaophilus 
is an imposter." 

" You will say that of your own son ? " 

"To be sure will I. For I don't like the principals of um. 
That gettin' up o' nights ain't natr'al and it ain't pleasant, and 
he'd chate his own father if he had the chance, bad luck to um. 
I'll swear he was three months old before ever he was registered, 
and that Admiral Talbot, Heaven rest his sowl — was no more 
the b'y's father than you are." 

With knitted brows Doctor Blandly looked at Barney O'Crewe 
in silence whilst he considered his proposal. Had he his own 
inclinations alone to follow, he would have rung the bell for 
Jerry to show the old vagabond the garden-gate at once, but 
Gerard was to be thought of, and it was for Gerard to decide 
whether the evidence of a rascal should be bought and paid for. 
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He felt that the advantages, were too great to he relinquished 
hastily for a scruple which, after all, was one of delicacy rather 
than conscience. 

"Well, Docther dear, and what do you think of ut ? " 
" What I think of it is of small importance. How Mr .Gerard 
Talbot takes your offer remains to be seen. I shall set the facts 
before him to-morrow, and on Monday, if you call here at ten 
o'clock, you shall know whether he accepts or rejects your 
proposal." 

The Doctor rang the bell. Jerry answered immediately, and 
his presence stopped Barney O'Crewe from saying anything 
further upon a matter which he had every reason to keep secret. 
He had a mortal aversion to witnesses. 



CHAPTEK LIV. 

QUICK AND DEAD. 

The pedlar had parted from his son early on Friday morning 
with the avowed intention of swearing information against Toby 
Slink with the nearest magistrate, and returning to his son 
" immaidjitly." 

" Will you come wid me, Barney, darlint P " he asked. 

" 'Tisn't likely," replied Barnabas. 

" Maybe y'are wise, though y'are not sociable, the saints love 
ye. Kape ye'r spirits up, me charmer ; I'll be back wid ye in 
the twinklin' of an oye." 

As a matter of fact the old man never went near the magis- 
trate, having resolved in the course of the night to take that 
somewhat hazardous course if he could not make satisfactory 
terms with Doctor Blandly. "A pig by the leg's worth a 
dozen in the bog; for it's all the warld to a chaney orange you 
won't catch a hair of their backs — the sly varmints," he said to 
himself, as lighting his pipe he trudged away from Talbot Hall, 
with his face towards London and his pack on his back. 

Barnabas drank, smoke and dozed until mid-day ; then feeling 
hungry he limped away to the kitchen to get the remains of 
the hare they had been eating for breakfast, and which his 
father had cleared away, saying he would make the place look 
a bit " dacent " in case the magistrates came to question Bar- 
nabas. There was not a scrap of food in the kitchen, and the 
pack which the pedlar had likewise removed for "dacency" was 
not there either. Barnabas extended his search from place to 
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placo anuf his patience was exhausted, then he took to smash- 
ing everything breakable that came in his way, until his fury at 
finding himself cheated and robbed was abated ; after that he 
sat down and tried to form a plan of revenge. His father had 
hinted at the " Lone Orow " of compromising with Doctor 
Blandly, and Barnabas had no doubt that he had gone to sell 
him. 

What could he do to frustrate the plans of the subtle old 
man ? Nothing. He felt himself utterly helpless. Not a soul 
stood by him ; even Slink had abandoned him. His pockets 
were again empty — for his father, though ignorant of the game 
of piquet, had shown himself an adept at cheating and fleeced 
him of the small residuum remaining from the forty shillings 
brought him by the sale of Slink's horse. And he was hungry 
— villainously hungry. The very fact of not being able to get 
anything to eat increased his appetite. Drinking and smoking 
only heightened his imaginary necessity for food. At length, 
flinging the old jug at the wall, he rose up from his seat 
resolved to sell his mare. Prudence told him that before long 
he might have need of her on the road : " Curse the future," he 
cried, in reply. 

He limped to the stable, with his hat wrong side forward over 
his eyes, and his stick in his hand. The mare had been neg- 
lected since Slink gave her a parting feed, and whinnied as he 
flung the doors back. " Get over," he growled, hitting her on 
the flank savagely ; the mare obeyed, whisking her tail and 
showing the white of her eyes. He determined to leave the 
saddle for another day, and having untied the halter from the 
ring on the manger, he gave the rope a jerk to turn the mare. 
She was unused to such neglect and rough treatment in the 
stable, and turned with so little care as to bang Barnabas rudely 
against the side of the stable. Exasperated by this addition to 
the morning's wrongs, he lifted his stick, and clenching his 
teeth, brought it down with all his force upon her back. A 
kick, a bound, and a scuffle, and the mare wrenched the halter 
out of her master's hand, bolted into the yard, and through the 
open gate into the wide and open park. She was a speck in the 
distance when Barnabas next caught sight of her. 

" The Devil's against me," he said, throwing himself upon 
the grass. 

He would have taken the saddle in the town to sell, but for 
the superstitious belief that the ill-luck of the day, Friday, 
would attend him there, and that the saddler, as well as the 
devil, would be against him. The rain began to fall, but he 
lay there in dogged indifference until he was wet through, then 
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shivering with cold he shuffled into the Hall, and sat down 
beside the beer barrel, where he drank and smoked until about 
four o'clock. The ale did not make him drunk — it did not 
even stupefy him, it simply depressed him and made his head 
ache. 

He was so completely wretched that had there been a 
hanging rope or other ready means of destroying himself at 
hand, he would have committed suicide. He left the barrel 
with a curse, and went out again into the air. The rain was 
still falling heavily, persistently ; there was no break in the 
leaden sky. The ground was soft and spongy, the only sound 
was the splashing of rain-water and the chattering of sparrows 
under the eaves ; the horizon was veiled with misty clouds. 

To stay amid such dismal surroundings would make him mad, 
he felt, so he limped away from it, down the broad drive and 
through the sodden lane to the nearest ale-house, where if he 
found no one to sympathise with him, he should at least have 
the excitement of quarrelling with the innkeeper when it came 
to the question of paying for what he had consumed. 

When the time came for closing the inn he was turned out, 
and driven into the middle of the road with a kick from the 
indignant innkeeper, who had unwisely supplied him with 
bread and cheese, drink and tobacco to the value of thirteen- 
pence. 

The rain fell still heavily, without intermittence. There 
was no light. 

Now running against a bank, now stumbling into a ditch, 
now walking forwards without the slightest knowledge of 
whither his footsteps were leading him, Barnabas by slow steps 
came to the lodge, which was discovered by the light gleaming 
through the chinks of the window-shutter. A horrible dread 
had seized his mind that he should have to enter that Hall and 
sleep in the dark, for he did not know where the tinder-box 
was to be found ; perhaps his father had stolen that with the 
other things. 

He knocked, and when Jenny replied, he begged her to give 
him a lantern in the most abject tone he could command. 
After a few minutes Jenny opened the window and handed 
him the light. 

" I suppose you're afraid to open the door to me," he growled, 
when he had the lantern in his hand. 

" I'm no more afraid of you than I am of a rat ; but the 
rats and you too are best outside," she answered, closing the 
shutters again. 

With the lantern swinging by his side he hobbled up the 
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drive, never raising his eyes from the ground until he was close 
by the terrace steps. The terrors of solitude in the home of 
the man he had murdered were already taking hold of his 
imagination. He dreaded the awful silence, broken at long 
intervals by the strange slight sounds which seem inseparable 
from an old house, and which have no explanation. He 
dreaded the snatches of sleep that would overpower his senses 
for awhile, and end with the sudden awakening from a dream 
so hideous as to defy passive endurance. He dreaded being 
aroused from forgetfulness by the sputtering of a candle, to 
find shadows leaping from the floor to the ceiling in the 
flickering light of a fallen wick. 

He paused on the first step to ask himself if it were not 
wiser to sleep in the empty stable, and then he raised his eyes 
to the house furtively, and for the first time. There was a 
light there. Not in the banqueting chamber, but in the room 
on the other side of the entrance. The lantern rattled as it 
hung on his quivering finger. 

What did the light signify P Had his father and Slink 
combined, and laid evidence against him, and were the officers 
of justice come to take him away to gaol ? That was the least 
of his fears ; the more terrible were indefinable — a vague, awful 
apprehension of the unknown conjured up a thousand ghostly 
figures, grotesque and horrible. But the light was real; it 
glowed steadily. He could count the bricks in the casement. 
There was nothing supernatural in the appearance ; no figures 
such as danced before his eyes in the delirium of fear looked 
out at him, grinning with fleshless chops, beckoning with 
rotten fingers! And if the dead were not feasting in that 
house what had he to fear? Not the living. Justice would 
have followed him to the ale-house and trapped him there, not 
waited with uncovered light in the Hall for him to run like a 
fool into an unbaited trap. 

" 'Tis the pedlar returned," he said to himself, with an effort 
to convince himself on the point. And why should it not be ? 
Might he not have been detained by the magistrates? That 
was most probable. Yet it was with trembling steps he 
ascended to the terrace. He paused to listen; not a sound 
reached his straining ear. The sot had fallen asleep, he con- 
cluded, still he dared not lay his hand upon the door. He stole 
towards the windows ; they were too high from the ground for 
him to see into the lower part of the room. He went back to 
the door, and raised his hand as if to turn the handle, then 
dropped it like a thing of lead by his side. He looked around 
bi-m. Within the radius of light cast by the candle in his 
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lantern he saw the black moss upon the grey stone of the 
terrace, and the rain dropping vertically; beyond — nothing. 
Should he call the pedlar ? His throat was too dry, and his 
tongue had lost its office. He must do something — enter the 
house or fly. Fly — whither could he fly ? If the dead were in 
the house, would it let him sleep or rest. . 

He pursed his lips, whistled low, and listened. He fancied 
he heard a voice. It gave him courage, for he had caught the 
pedlar speaking alou 1 to himself the night before. He whistled 
again and louder. Certainly a voice spoke. The light upon 
the casement moved slowly. A dark figure came to the window, 
but from where he stood Barnabas could see nothing but a 
break in the light. The figure retired ; a door creaked. The 
lantern fell with a clatter upon the stones at his feet ; there 
was a rushing in his ear as if water were closing over his head. 
The chain upon the door fell, the bolt grated in the lock, an 
unseen hand opened the great oak door, and raised a candle 
high, and under the light of it Barnabas saw standing face to 
face with him, in the very habit that he wore, Tom Talbot ! 

With a rattling in his parched throat he fell forward, flat 
upon the wet stone, like a log. 



CHAPTER LV. 

pandora's box. 

When Lady Betty looked from the fortress under the pulpit 
on the following Sunday morning, she was surprised to see 
Gerard standing alone in Doctor Blandly's pew. She had seen 
the Doctor on Saturday morning in perfect health, and was at 
a loss to account for his absence. 

" Why are you alone, Gerard ? " she asked, when they met 
after the service. 

" It is by my fault, I fear," he replied. " I was late in 
leaving town this morning, and believing that Doctor Blandly 
would go on without me, I came directly to the church, instead 
of going to him first in the ordinary way. He doubtless has 
stayed at home waiting for me." 

" I was afraid some accident had happened to him, you 
looked so grave and serious this morning." 

" 1 am not a gay fellow at the best of times," said Gerard. 

Lady Betty looked at him with quick suspicion, and asked : 

" Are these not the best of times then, Gerard P " 
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" I think we must go round by the road ; the heavy rains of 
this past miserable week must have made the meadow im- 
passable." 

" Let it be the road," she answered, and they walked on in 
silence until they were clear of the homeward-wending congre- 
gation, she glancing furtively now and again at him, then 
pressing his arm a little closer to her side, she said : " Tell me 
what is the matter, Gerard." 

" Mr. Kemble has read the first act of my comedy and 
condemned it." 

" Is that all ? " cried Lady Betty, with a laugh. " "Why, 
then, be gay. Merit has ever to face the spite of envy." 

"But Mr. Kemble is neither envious nor spiteful. 'Twas 
with pain he gave me his honest criticism to save me from 
greater disappointment and waste of time." 

" Granted he be honest in his opinion, what then ? "Tis but 
the opinion of one man, as likely to he mistaken as another. 
"Were we not all charmed with your work when you read it to 
us under the apple-tree ? do you think Doctor Blandly would 
flatter ? do you think I am insincere ? " 

" God forbid ! 'Tis because you are sincere in your friend- 
ship that I cannot take your judgment as unbiassed." 

" And if 'tis so, why should you be discouraged ? Say that 
the act has less merit than we believe, and more faults than 
Mr. Kemble, with all his generous amity, can point out, 'tis 
but the fifth part of your comedy, and your comedy is but a 
fractional part of that which your brain contains. If we 
were judged by single efforts, the ablest of mankind might be 
debased, the feeblest exalted. Do we judge Shakespeare by 
the first few pages that he wrote ? " 

" Dear girl, would you have me put on wings, and fly to a 
height from which the fall must break me ? " 

" But you have genius to sustain you. You took up the pen, 
feeling that you could write, and that consciousness should be 
your assurance." 

" I took up the pen by necessity, and learnt too late that 
poets are born, not made. I am not a poet ; I am — nothing ! " 

The tone of despondency in which he spoke was stronger 
than argument ; it forced Lady Betty to doubt her own judg- 
ment. She was silent for some seconds, then she said : 

" Gerard, you told me one Sunday that I gave you strength 
and courage to persevere ; do you remember ? " 

" Perfectly, and 'tis true. If I have wrote one worthy line, 
'twas in a happy moment which you had made hopeful." 

" I have not altered, why should my influence fail ? Let 
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me inspire you with yet greater hope. 'Tis my dearest wish 
to help you, to be of womanly service to you, to hold the cup 
to your lips, and brighten your existence by all the means I 
have." 

Gerard felt his heart stirred, and his blood running quicker 
through his veins as he listened to these affectionate words and 
looked into the girl's sweet earnest face. He thought how 
admirable she was, how weak he. 

" You put me to the blush," he said ; " I am ashamed of 
my faint heart." 

" 'Tis diffidence alone," said she ; " your only fault is in 
setting too high a value on the careless or partial criticism of 
this Mr. Kemble. And who is he ? a player, forsooth ! who 
judges a play by the scope it affords his powers." 

"'Tis not a careless criticism; he pointed out a hundred 
defects which I perceive are real." 

" And I," cried Lady Betty, " will point out a thousand 
merits which you shall not be able to deny. After dinner we 
will go through the manuscript together while Doctor Blandly 
sleeps." 

" 'Tis burnt." 

" No matter ; I do believe I remember every word that you 
have wrote and read. I will recall the passages, and you 
shall write them." 

" Lady Betty, you shall not waste your labours on a fruitless 
task. Give me your help and sympathy in achieving that 
which is within the power of an ordinary man, and we shall 
both succeed, you in holding me to my purpose, I in gaining 
the fair reward for my work." 

"Why, that is well said, Gerard. Men do not live by 
writing plays alone. There are many honourable means of 
rising to eminence and fortune beside the stage. A poet's rank 
is not the noblest. Oh, you are wise and right. 'Tis only a 
woman who would attempt with pertinacious obstinacy to ob- 
tain a position for which Nature unfitted her. And poets ! 
what are they, Gerard ? Lazy and indolent as a rule, careless 
in their persons, untidy in their habits. I wouldn't have you 
look less like a gentleman for all the adulation in the world. 
Then playwrights, again ! Dear heart ! what a life they lead ! 
'Tis said they drink and die prematurely ; and the people they 
meet and speak to, and get to like behind the scenes ! You 
would have lost your delicacy, you would have seen me but 
seldom, and then only to make me regret. I'm best pleased 
you have renounced the idea of writing plays for a profession; 
not that my opinion is altered in the least." 
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Gerard could only listen and love. 

" You could have wrote a play as good as any of Mr. Garrick's ; 
that's certain," she continued. " You can write for your own 
amusement and our pleasure ; your theatre shall be the garden 
lawn, your audience good old Doctor Blandly and myself, with 
Mr. Baxter for a critic ; his snore will be your only censure, 
unless you make the hero too bold. But you shall work for 
some higher end than the amusement of the idle. Couldn't 
you be an astronomer ? There is something majestic in that 
study, and astronomers live to a great age. They seem to me 
almost as grand as patriarchs, and I never heard of one falling 
into bad habits." 

" I fear it's a poor business in a lucrative sense. It would pay 
a man better to find five shillings than a new planet." 

" Are you laughing at me ? " Lady Betty asked, reproach- 

fullv - 

" Laughing at you ? " cried he, looking down with tumultuous 

emotion into her simple-wise, beautiful, grave face. " You 

dear ! I could worship you for my god ! " 

He had taken her hand, and as he spoke he pressed it fiercely, 
and his ardent gaze seemed to scorch her very soul. 

The blood left her face, she drew her hand from his and 
turned her eyes away with a frightened look. It struck her 
with the force of a sudden discovery that Gerard loved her, and 
loved her as a brother may not. 

She walked to Doctor Blandly's gate without one word. Her 
silence contrasted oddly with her previous volubility. Gerard 
seemed equally embarrassed. His love was a secret no longer. 
Did he regret that a sudden accession of passion had overcome 
his habitual reserve ? No. 

The barrier was broken down, and the forces of love and 
passion took possession of his soul, sweeping reason and pru- 
dential considerations before them as they rushed from restraint. 

" If she will let me hope to make her my wife," he said to 
himself, " what difficulty will be insurmountable ? Position, 
money, whatsoever is necessary to her happiness, I will obtain, 
if she blesses me with that one encouragement." 

And for this encouragement he prepared to ask her, when 
dinner should be finished, and Doctor Blandly Itaking his cus- 
tomary doze. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

GERARD TURNS HIS FACE TO THE WALL. 

" My dear," said Doctor Blandly, after greeting Lady Betty, 
" when you have removed your bonnet and tippet, you will come 
and drink a glass of Madeira with me in the front room ; our 
dinner will be a little later than usual to-day " 

On Sunday dinner was generally served at half-past one 
punctually, in order that Jerry and Kate might profit by the 
Reverend John Baxter's afternoon service; the present depar- 
ture from that rule made no impression upon Lady Betty, whose 
thoughts were troubled by the recent discovery she had made 
of Gerard's feeling towards her. She ran upstairs to her room, 
and sat there for full five minutes in deep thought before com- 
mencing to make her toilette. 

Meanwhile Doctor Blandly led Gerard into the front room, 
and insisted upon his drinking Madeira. Gerard was excited, 
and declared he felt no need of refreshment. 

" Drink that, all the same," said the Doctor. 

Gerard tossed off the glass with a laugh, and then said : 

" I am afraid I have been the cause of your staying at home 
this morning, Sir." 

" No, my boy ; I have had visitors, and my time has been fully 
engaged — a remarkable thing for me, you will say. 'Tis true, 
a remarkable thing has occurred — a thing unexpected by me 
and by you." 

"Something has happened to Barnabas," said Gerard 
quickly. 

" ' Tis true. Will you have another glass of Madeira ? " 

"No; I can hear anything you have to tell me. Is he dead?" 

" I will tell you all that has happened, Come with me into 
the garden. Lady Betty will be here presently, and you must 
know at once." 

Gerard followed Doctor Blandly into the garden, impatient 
at a confirmation of his suspicions, and to tell the truth, of his 
hopes ; for if Barnabas were dead, the Talbot estate would be 
less and he should be able to offer Lady Betty something more 
than an empty hand. A young countryman in a worn livery 
was at the foot of the garden steps. Doctor Blandly whispered 
a word to him, and he, touching his hat, walked sharply down 
the garden, past the hedge and wicket, and into the kitchen- 
garden beyond. 

" In the first place, Gerard," said the Doctor, touching the 
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young man's arm, " I have seen the father of your half-brother 
Barnabas ; he came yesterday, and offered to swear his pater- 
nity, and reveal the fraud put upon your father." 

" That would put me in possession of my father's estate, and 
clear his name from disgrace." 

" So I thought, and I bade the man come to-morrow to know 
if you would buy his services. But listen, he had no sooner 
gone than I learnt a still more important fact. You saw the 
young fellow to whom I just now spoke ? " 

" The country servant." 

" He is a foolish and dense, but, in the main, honest lad. 
He has served Barnabas — partly compelled by fear, partly 
cheated by a mistaken idea of gratitude. He detailed the 
circumstance of Tom's disappearance. Tom was thrown from 
his horse, and while he lay stunned upon the ground, Barnabas 
shot him. At the same moment, Tom's horse, in struggling to 
rise, kicked Barnabas, breaking his leg. Unable to remount, 
and fancying he heard the sound of approaching voices, he 
called for assistance to the lad — Toby Slink, whom he had placed 
in ambush near at hand. Slink carried him into an an 
adjacent corn-field, and in obedience to his threats and command, 
returned to the towpath to throw Tom's body into the river. 

" As he laid his hand on Tom's arm, your brother opened his 
eyes. The fall had stunned him ; the bullet had passed, through 
the fleshy part of his arm. When the lad recovered from his 
fright, he went down on his knees, and prayed to Tom to 
forgive him, acknowledging the part he had been sent to play. 
Tom was weak from the loss of blood, still bewildered by the 
blow, and knew that he was at the lad's mercy. He had no 
reason to suspect the identity of Barnabas, and no suspicion of 
what would result from his disappearance, so he promised the 
lad to hide for a fair month, giving him a chance of escaping 
from his master, and avoiding the punishment Barnabas had 
vowed to inflict if his orders were not carried out successfully. 
For Tom had left London with the intention of staying aloof 
from Lady Betty until his unreasonable jealousy was cured, 
and here was a means which he thought " 

" How do you know what Tom thoughtlP " Gerard asked, 
turning deadly pale. 

"Because he has told me. He is at the bottom of the 
garden at this moment, as hale and hearty, thank God, as ever 
he was." 

Gerard dropped his chin upon his breast, and murmured — 

" I also should thank God. 

"And you will, dear lad, when this momentary pang of 

10 
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loss has passed," said the Doctor tenderly. " For He who did 
most sacrifice, has said that ' tis more blessed to give than to 
receive." 

With an effort Gerard seemed to free himself from re- 
gretful reflection, as, raising his head quickly, he looked down 
the garden towards that part where his brother waited. 

"Go to him, Gerard," said the Doctor; "I hear Betty's 
voice." 

They separated after a silent grasp of hands — Doctor 
Blandly going into the house, Gerard through the wicket, and 
down the fresh-scented vegetable-garden. The brothers met 
and embraced, after the fashion of that time, but in silence, 
and then they sat down side by side on the bench where 
Doctor Blandly was wont to sit and admire his healthy 
cabbages and bright scarlet beans. 

" Where is my Betty, Gerard ? " Tom asked, in a low, eager 
voice. 

" In the house still, with Doctor Blandly." 

" I hunger to see her sweet face again ; the Doctor tells me 
that she is looking thinner and paler than she did." 

" She has suffered, Tom, and for love of you." 

" Poor soul ! poor child ! Dear sweetheart ! She shall smile 
from this day, she shall laugh, and dance and sing, and not a 
grave thought shall come to her of my making. You will see 
the bright life stream into her face like colour to the opening 
bud, Gerard ; you shall see her more happy than the bird upon 
the bough there ; so that it will do your heart good to look upon 
her." 

" Yes, yes," Gerard answered. 

"The Doctor has told me of her courage, her independence, 
her fidelity and trust, outdoing my imagination, and shaming 
my hopes as all too mean and contracted. Walk with me, 
Gerard, I cannot sit still. Great God, how abundant are thy 
blessings ! " 

Gerard rose and walked by his side, glad of any change that 
would help him to conceal his feelings. 

" 'Tis all incredible ! " continued Tom. " To think that when 
I saw you last, sitting beside Lady Betty in your chariot the 
morning of our duel, I was a hopeless fallen wretch, standing 
hid amongst the shrubs, putting an ill construction upon her 
6miles and gaiety." 

"Poor soul — she was half-mad for joy that you had 
escaped." 

" I know it. I have felt sure that it was so in my reasonable 
moments, but then I was mad with jealousy and shame, and 
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could be just to no one. I felt myself then alone in the world 
despised, laughed at, loveless, and now I find that I am loved 
as never man was loved before, I think. My Betty, my wife 1 " 

" She has ever thought of you as her husband." 

" Blandly has told me so, and of her love for you because you 
were my brother. Truth — love has driven that joy from my 
remembrance. 'Tis not alone I find a wife, but a brother too. 
Give me your hand, brother — both. You also have done brave 
things. I am told you have writ a play." 

" A worthless play as it proves — Mr. Kemble has damned it." 

" Then damn Mr. Kemble in return. Pshaw ! you shall do 
better than write plays for a grudged remuneration; you shall 
see 'em for your pleasure, Gerard ; one half of all I have is 
yours, all if you will, so that I have my Betty." 

" Then you would be the richer, Tom." 

" Aye, that I should, a hundredfold. We will live together, 
hunt together, fetch long walks, and live as brothers should. 
We will share a happiness in common, and when we find a 
suitable wife for you — some sweet, good girl " 

He broke off suddenly, for his ear caught above the sound of 
his own voice a faint cry : 

" Tom— my love ! " 

Lady Betty had run across the lawn, had reached the wicket 
by the hedge, and then hearing his well-remembered voice, her 
strength failed her, and she held by the gate, her knees 
trembling beneath her, crying and sobbing so that for awhile 
she could make no articulate sound. 

At her cry he came, and seeing him she tottered forward 
with a little scream, and would have fallen but that he caught 
her up in his arms and held her to his heart. And then she 
pressed her lips to his, and swooned away with the ecstasy of 
her joy. 

Gerard turned his face to the wall. 



CHAPTER LVIL 

THE OMEN. 

The company did spare justice to the excellent dinner prepared 
ny old Kate. The lovers were impatient of the moments that 
kept their hands and eyes asunder; Doctor Blandly was 
excited ; and every morsel that he forced himself to take 
seemed to choke Gerard. For Lady Betty's peace he waa 
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bound to be there, though for his own he would fain have been 
alone in a desert. 

After dinner, Doctor Blandly mercifully despatched him 
with a note to Mr. Baxter, and instructions to bring the parson 
back to share in the general happiness, while he, with many 
apologies for the infirmity of his old age, ensconced himself in hia 
elbow-chair, and did his utmost to sleep as usual. He may 
have failed, but what took place between the lovers was con- 
cealed from his sight by the yellow silk handkerchief. 

During the afternoon Jerry brought up the best that his 
master's cellar contained, and under the influence of the wine 
the Reverend John Baxter and Doctor Blandly became exces- 
sively merry. 

Lady Betty's spirits mounted also, but her gaiety was 
hysterical, and towards evening, in the midst of a peal of 
laughter, she caught sight of Gerard's face, and as suddenly 
burst into a'flood of tears. 

Doctor Blandly came to her side, and when he had calmed 
her he insisted upon her going to bed. She did not refuse to 
use the spare chamber, and soon after Mr. Baxter returned to 
the Vicarage with an explanation for his wife. 

The brothers and Doctor Blandly sat together and talked. 

" What has become of my half-brother, Barnabas ? " Gerard 
asked. 

"Ah, I have that part of my history to tell you," replied 
Tom. " When I returned to the Hall, the first thing I did was 
to frighten old Blake nearly out of his wits. He is an egotist, 
and having come to the conclusion that I had been murdered 
by Barnabas, I believe his dignity was hurt by seeing me alive." 

" He is a conceited old fool," said the Doctor. 

" But a faithful servant, so we will forgive him his faults. 
When I had reconciled him to the fact of entertaining a wrong 
conviction, he told me of the life Barnabas has led as the master 
of Talbot Hall. A most wretched, miserable existence it must 
have been." 

" Vice and happiness are as far asunder as love and hate," 
said Doctor Blandly, sententiously. 

" Deserted by everyone, the unhappy man had left the Hall. 
Blake knew not why, possibly to find relief from solitude in 
the nearest inn. When we went up to the house we could find 
no one, but as I wished to see him I sat down to wait for his 
return. I heard from the steward all that had happened. The 
light faded and we lit candles. When Blake had nothing more 
to tell, he fell asleep. The rain fell pitilessly, and as I sat 
there listening to the perpetual dripping, I fancied what the 
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condition of a guilty wretch would be, deserted and alone in 
that old hall, and I commiserated the man who had attempted 
my life." 

" A mistake, Tom, a mistake," said the Doctor ; " commiserate 
the unfortunate, if you will, but whip all rogues, I say." 

" You may say that, Doctor ; but your practice would be 
most merciful. For what are rogues 'but unfortunate ? Have 
you not said that vice and happiness are wide asunder ? " 

" Go on with your facts, Tom. You can philosophise better 
when you are older." 

" When the monotony was becoming insupportable, I heard 
a sound outside. I roused Blake. We listened, and soon after 
a faint whistle reached our ears. I went to the window, and 
looking out caught sight of a lantern by the terrace steps. 
Blake took a candle, and we went into the entrance-hall. lie 
was fearful, and standing well behind the door, pulled it open 
and raised the light that I might see who was without. There 
was a shock upon the stone pavement like the fall of a tile from 
the roof, and taking the candle from Blake I found, stretched 
at full length, the man who had attempted my life — Barnabas, 
to appearance dead. We got him into the hall, and after 
awhile, when he showed signs of returning consciousness, I 
withdrew, leaving him to Blake's rough mercy. What means 
he took to assure him that he had nothing to fear from me I 
can't tell." 

" If Blake's the man I take him for he promised him nothing 
short of hanging, I'll be bound," said Doctor Blandly. 

"That is not unlikely, for as soon as Barnabas had recovered 
his strength he knocked the old man down, and fled from the 
Hall, whither it is impossible to say. The outbuildings were 
all closed, the rain fell in a torrent the whole night, it was 
pitch dark, and the unhappy wretch was lame. He did not 
return to the Hall. 

" In the morning Blake wished to have the woods beat, and to 
hunt him out like a fox, but as this might have driven him to 
some deplorable act of desperation, I forbade any search to be 
made beyond the outbuildings and park-sweep. I waited about 
the Hall until late in the afternoon, hoping he would return, 
for in the course of the day I learnt from the innkeeper near 
that he had no money, and I expected that hunger would force 
him to come back to the Hall. However, I had seen no sign 
of him when I quitted Sevenoaks yesterday evening, I left 
orders that food should be put in the hall, and the doors left 
open, and that he should be unmolested." 

" Thank you, Tom, for your forbearance," said Gerard ; " I 
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have wished him dead again and again, but he is my mother's 
son, and I would not have him die a shameful death." 

" God forbid ! " said Doctor Blandly. " Tis a barbarous and 
a mischievous thing to publicly kill a man in infamy. The 
proper end of punishment is to correct and deter, and for a 
rogue like Barnabas, death is no punishment at all. The 
scaffold makes heroes of contemptible villains. Punish rascals, 
I say again, despite Master Tom's merciful outcry, but punish 
them in a manner that shall teach them the policy of living 
decently." 

" You shall tell us, Doctor, how we are to punish him, for I 
confess 'tis a question that perplexes me," said Tom. 

The Doctor knitted his brows, pursed up his lips, and took a 
deliberate pinch of snuff before replying ; then he said : 

" I would just pay his passage to America or another of our 
polonies, and give the captain a round sum to be handed to 
him for his necessities when he is set ashore." 

" And the whipping you suggested P " Tom asked, slyly. 

"You can promise him that if ever he shows his face in 
England again. I take it that what with fright, starvation, a 
broken leg, and exposure to the rain of Friday night, he has 
had as much corporal punishment as his constitution can sup- 
port ; 'tis his conscience that must chastise him henceforth." 

As neither of the brothers could suggest any improvement 
upon Doctor Blandly's proposed dealing with Barnabas, it was 
determined between them that the following day they should 
post to Sevenoaks, find Barnabas, and make terms with him for 
quitting the country. 

When Lady Betty woke, the morning was yet grey. She 
slipped from her white nest, and running across to the window 
drew back a corner of the blind and looked down into the 
garden. Tom was there ; it was not too early for a lover to be up. 
Making a frame with the blind, she showed him her smiling 
face, closed her red lips and parted them ; he seemed to under- 
stand the pantomime, and recklessly tearing a rose which Doctor 
Blandly would have grudgingly nipped with careful scissors, 
he threw it up upon her window-sill in response. In an in- 
credibly short space of time she dressed, and with his flower 
in her bosom ran down, and gave up her still sweeter, tenderer 
face to his lips. 

He put his arm about her and she clasped his hand, and in 
that position they walked round the garden dozens of times, 
looking at the flowers but not thinking of them ; feeling the 
utmost happiness but saying very little perhaps because all 
words seemed too prosaic to express the poetry of their love. 
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" We are not talking much," she said after awhile, with a 
little laugh. 

" I do love you so, darling, that I cannot think of indifferent 
matters readily, I love you, that is all my tongue will say." 

" "lis enough, dear," she answered. 

She was right, perhaps; hut after awhile he felt it necessary 
to say something else. 

" You have more colour in your sweet cheeks this morning," 
said he, " did you sleep well ? " 

" Too well. I said to myself when I closed my eyes — ' I will 
dream of Tom, or I will not sleep at all ; ' but my eyes closed, 
and I don't remember dreaming anything pretty — only a lot of 
confused rubbish that was not worth dreaming about at all. 
Now what did I dream P — Oh 1 " she stopped suddenly, with a 
frightened look. 

" Something terrible ? " 

" I dreamt that I lost a tooth." 

Tom burst into a hearty laugh, but Lady Betty looked grave. 

" You little goose," he cried, " are you vexed because you did 
not dream of cupids and roses ? " 

"No, but do you know what that signifies ?" 

" Not in the least, unless it be that dreams going by con- 
traries, you will shortly cut your wisdom tooth, sweet." 

" Don't laugh, Tom ; I believe in dreams." 

"So do 1, when they are pleasantly realised. And what is 
the significance of yours ? " 

" I shall lose a friend." 

" Why that may be true enough, for you will lose me for a 
whole day." 

" Where are you going, dear ? " she asked with anxiety. 

Tom told briefly the arrangement he had made with Gerard 
to seek Barnabas. 

" You are going to find the man who tried to take your life ! " 
she exclaimed. " Oh, if you love me, dear, don't leave me." 

She was so earnest that Tom became grave. Women and 
men with greater wisdom than Lady Betty believed at that 
time in signs and omens, and however absurd they may have 
appeared to Tom, he saw nothing ridiculous in the fear of his 
sweetheart for his safety. 

" Dear love," said he, " we are nowhere safe from accident ; 
and if there be truth in omens, 'tis well to take their lightest 
interpretation. What will the loss be then but our separation 
for a day P" 

" Are you obliged to go, dear ? " Lady Betty asked, the sub- 
ject not being one for argument 
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"Be sure 'tis necessity that takes me away from you, love." 
" There is danger— will you not stay with me if I ask you ? " 
" Yes. I will do anything you bid me do ; but I do not think 

Lady Betty will ask her husband to forego a duty for the sake 

of safety." 

" Kiss me, love, and forgive me forgetting your honour. Do 

what you will, brave darling, and heed me not. I am nothing 

but a little woman — with a woman's love and fear. 

There ! now I will not say another word to hinder your purpose." 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

A STUBDY BOGUE. 

" Jebby," said Doctor Blandly, when the old servant brought 
him his custdmary tankard at breakfast, "you will see that the 
two saddle horses are ready at ' The Bell ' by half -past ten." 

" I'll go round if you please, Sir, and give the hostler a good 
talking to at once." 

" Do ; then take this letter to Mr. Baxter ; and afterwards 
find the constable, and tell him to be here about ten o'clock." 

Jerry departed at once to execute these commissions, and 
Doctor Blandly explained the little comedy that would pro- 
bably be played before Tom and Gerard left. 

As ten o'clock struck, Barney O'Orewe rang the bell, and 
thoughtfully stroking his scrubby chin, went over for the last 
time those delicate points which would come under discussion 
in the forthcoming interview with Doctor Blandly. 

" The top o' the mornun to you, squoire," he said as Jerry 
opened the gate and admitted him. " Is the Docthor widin, if 
ye plase ? " 

" I shouldn't let you in if he wasn't," answered Jerry, fasten- 
ing the gate. 

" I'm deloighted to foind ye as agraable and complaisint as 
usual; an' if I can putt a word in for yewid the master, I will, 
be sure, squoire." 

Jerry made no reply, but led the way into the house, and 
opening the door of the breakfast-room, introduced the pedlar. 

The breakfast things were still upon the table. Doctor 
Blandly sat at the head, with Tom on one side of him and the 
Reverend John Baxter on the other. Lady Betty seated beside 
Tom, rested her right hand lightly upon the table, her left, 
lost to sight, was locked in his; opposite to her, and with his 
back towards the door, sat Gerard, 
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" Me sarvice to ye, me lady, and to you, Docthor Blandly, 
and to your riverince, and likewoise to you, gentlemen," said 
the pedlar, with a bow to each. "It seems that the owle man 
has played an onsamely trick upon me, Docthor, to bring me 
here, where ye sit surrounded by the quality on both sides of ye." 

" No ; he obeyed my orders. We are all friends of Mr. Tal- 
bot," Doctor Blandly replied, with a motion of his hand to- 
wards Tom. 

" Mr. Gerard, Sor, I salutes ye wid all the respect in the 
world." The pedlar bowed again to Tom. " Shure I knowed 
ye the vary moment I clapped eyes on ye, for yer the vary 
image of your swate mother — the saints in heaven bless her 
sowl." 

" I have given Mr. Talbot your narrative of Saturday, but in 
case I have omitted any particular, it will be well for you to 
repeat what you told me for our general satisfaction," said 
Doctor Blandly. 

" And I should be proud to do that same, Docthor ; but ye 
must know I've a tremenjous objaction to spaking in public. 
I can contrive to spake in private ; but I'm so modest and 
bashful that I could niver get out a word before such a collec- 
tion of the quality." 

'•I don't ask you to say anything which will affect your 
negotiation with Mr. Gerard ; all that I desire is that you will 
repeat the statement you made relative to the attack upon Mr. 
Thomas Talbot — which I understood you to say you had sworn 
before a magistrate." 

" Sure it's thrue, every word of it, and I've sworn it upon 
the Horly Bible before the magistrate, as ye say, though for 
the loife of me I don't remember the name of 'um at this 
minute." 

"That is what I wish you to state now. Afterwards, if Mr. 
Talbot pleases, you can privately make terms for any further 
revelations that are necessary." 

" Doctor Blandly expresses my wish," said Tom. " Before I 
enter into any negotiation with you I must have particulars of 
the murder committed by Slink." 

" Y'are roight, dear Mr. Gerard, y'are quite roight to take 
your precautions, for y'are not supposed to know but what I'm 
the greatest scoundrel goun. And sure if 'tis only to tell you 
all about the murtherin varmint, Slink, I can overcome my 
nat'ral hesitation." The pedlar cleared his throat, and looking 
at the good things upon the table with a longing eye, said : 
" docthor, will ye give me a taste o' wather to give me courage : 
^nd moisten my lips ? " 
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" You may take some water, there is a glass and the bottle." 

With a wry face O'Orewe poured out about a spoonful of 
water in the glass, which he raised to his lips and set down 
again with the remark, that it was a " moighty onpleasant 
flavour " the water had in these parts ; and then with all the 
effrontery of a Newgate pleader, he repeated in substance the 
story he had told to Doctor Blandly, but with many rhetorical 
flourishes and eloquent additions, for the old man was vain of 
his ability, and only too proud to make a display before a cul- 
tivated audience. He addressed himself chiefly to Tom, under 
the impression that he was Gerard, but pathetic passages he 
delivered locking at Lady Betty, as when he described the 
" swate smoile that dwelt on the young murthered gintleman's 
face as he looked up to the blessed stars above 'urn," and when, 
in conclusion, he called upon the saints in Heaven to witness 
that he had.no object but to prove the holy truth, he directed 
his glance to the Reverend John Baxter. 

"Perhaps we can prove the truth without troubling the 
saints," said Doctor Blandly, drily, as he touched the bell. 

O'Orewe opened his eyes in astonishment. Jerry entered. 

" Tell the constable to bring the young man here," said Doc- 
tor Blandly. 

The constable presently appeared leading Slink by the arm. 

" Do you know who that is ? " asked Doctor Blandly. 

" Do I know who it is ? I should think I did ! Sorra a one 
better. 'Tis the murtherin varmint, Slink himself, wid just 
the same bloodthirsty expression in the face of 'um he had 
when I see 'um a dragging that swate blessed Misther Tom into 
the cowld, cowld river ! " 

Slink grinned from ear to ear. 

" Don't laugh, ye murtherin' villain, ye'll not escape the 
vingeance of the law. I know ye at once, though I nivir saw 
yer face but twoice in my loife." 

" You have a good memory for features," said Doctor Blandly ; 
" do you remember the face of Mr. Thomas Talbot ? " 

" Nothun better ; I shall never forget the expression of 'um 
to my dyun day. He was not like you, Mr. Gerard, for ye've 
got the faitures of your mother, and Mr. Tom tuk afther the 
owld admiral." 

At this assertion Slink was attacked with such a fit of laughter 
that he had to bend his body at a right angle with his legs, 
and stamp his feet before he c raid fetch breath. In a less 
demonstrative fashion the rest of the company seemed also 
amused. 

" Sor ! " exclaimed O'Crewe, addressing Doctor Blandly, and 
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drawing himself up with an air of offended dignity, " wad ye 
be koind enough to explain the manin' o' that dirty black- 
gyard's behavior ? " 

" The explanation is this," said Tom, " my name is Thomas 
Talbot." 

" Mr. Thomas ! and not dead at all ? Thank the powers ! " 
said O'Crewe, with ready wit. " I'm rejoiced to see youlookun 
so well, Sor, an' it plases me moightily to foind that I've been 
makun a mistake all the while." 

" But it doesn't please me," cried the Doctor ; " and if you 
have sworn a lie you shall be punished for your perjury." 

" Sure, and that was a mistake too, Docthor dear. D'ye 
think I'd swear the life away of a charmun young innocint 
country lad ? divil a bit ! I never swored, nothun at all, at all." 
As he spoke the pedlar edged away from the constable towards 
the door. 

" Wait," said the Reverend John Baxter ; " there's one thing 
that there is no mistake about. You have tried to impose on 
us with a false and scandalous assertion." 

" Sure, your riverence, that was the greatest mistake of all." 

" And one that you shall have the opportunity of repenting. 
Constable, you will take this man and lock up his feet in the 
stocks until sundown. Give him as much water as he can 
drink, and no more bread than he can pay for — off with him 
for a sturdy rogue." 



CHAPTER LIX. 

FABEWELL. 

Changing horses twice upon the road, Tom and Gerard reached 
Talbot Hall about five o'clock in the afternoon. Old Blake 
came to the gate. 

" He's about, Sir — he's about," he said, in a low voice. " He 
was seen yesterday, and I catched sight of him again this morn- 
ing. Shall I fetch my gun and come up to the house with 
you?" 

Tom laughed. "Do you think we need protection against a 
poor lame devil such as he ? Open the gate, and come up to 
us in half-an-hour, and not before." 

Blake shook his head, and reluctantly opened the gate for 
the two gentlemen to pass. 

" Go on, Gerard ; I will overtake you in a couple of minutes. 
It has just struck me that Slink's sweetheart is dying to know 
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his fate," Tom said, pulling up when they were half-dozen 
yards from the lodge. He turned his horse and walked hack, 
while Gerard, waiting for him, cast his eyes over the wide 
spread of lawn, and along the terrace before the house. Not a 
living thing was to he seen. 

Half-way up the long drive there was on either side a clump 
of evergreens ; they were the only places of concealment be- 
tween the lodge and the house. As he was looking at them, 
a rabbit hopped out from the clump on the right-hand side into 
the gravelled path, and standing on his hind legs with his ears 
cocked, regarded him for a moment, then leisurely hopped over 
towards the left-hand clump. Just as it reached the turf, it 
stopped suddenly, and then with a sharp turn from the ever- 
greens, it flew off towards the woods as fast as it could lay its 
heels to the ground. "Why, if it were frightened, did it not 
seek shelter in the thickly-planted covert ? Gerard asking 
himself tKe question, shifted his horse from the right to the 
left-hand side of the path, as Tom with a nod to the girl he 
had been making happy with a few kind words, trotted away 
from the lodge, and came to his brother's side. 

" What do you think of the Hall, Gerard ? " 

"'Tis a fine building." 

" One wing is closed altogether ; the other needs repair. A 
few rooms in the centre are the only really habitable ones at 
present. But we will alter all that. We will go over the 
whole place and arrange together what changes will be neces- 
sary to make it a pleasant home. What are you looking at, 
Gerard ? " 

" This is a noble lawn, Tom." 

" Oh, 'tis the lawn you are looking at. I thought you had 
caught sight of game in the covert. There are deer in the 
park, and when they come upon the lawn, they add to the 
prettiness of the picture ; but a sweet wife on the terrace, and 
children stretching their pretty arms out to welcome us, are 
wanting to make it perfect " 

" May nothing be wanting to complete your happiness." 

" Nor yours, Gerard. I see nothing of that unhappy man, 
do you ? " 

" Nothing," said Gerard. 

They had passed the clumps, Gerard riding between that on 
the left and Tom, and were now close at the house. They dis- 
mounted, and having hitched their reins upon the iron scroll- 
work at the foot of the terrace steps, they entered the house 
by the open door. 

Tom threw open the door of the dining-room. It was empty ; 
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upon the table were scraps of broken food, an overturned 
pitcher, and a dirty glass half full of stale ale. They exam- 
ined room after room, and finding no one, went out beyond the 
shrubberies into the stables ; they also were deserted. Here 
they were joined by Blake. 

" Where are the horses ? " asked Tom. 

" I've had 'em removed, Sir," replied the steward. For you 
see, Sir, this Mr. — Mr. Crewe, I think he's called, lost his'n, 
and I thought he might take a fancy to breaking a lock, and 
taking one of yourn, Sir. Lord, Sir, 'taint no good looking 
about for him in there. He's as scary as a hunted fox. 
When I see him this morning he was eating food a-standing in 
the hall-doorway, to make sure he shouldn't be trapped — he's 
as wild as a Bedlamite. This was the stall where he kep' his 
horse, and that his saddle." 

" Come into the house, Gerard. Blake, send something to 
eat and drink up to my room. What can you give us ? " 

Discussing the question of refreshment, Tom and the steward 
walked out of the stable. Gerard following them, stepped 
aside quickly to the hanging saddle and put his hand into the 
holsters : they were empty. 

The room chosen by Tom for his use was above the entrance, 
and looked down upon the terrace. They sat near the window 
and ate, and when the meal was finished they walked round the 
Hall and along the terrace until the light faded, then they 
returned to the chamber, having seen nothing of Barnabas. 
Bain was beginning to fall again. 

" Gerard, we must put an end to that poor wretch's sufferings 
to-morrow. It is terrible to think of him wandering about half- 
starved in this atrocious weather, without shelter or a single 
comfort in the world. If he is wild with fear, as Blake makes 
out he is, we are not likely to get within speaking distance of 
him unless we take measures for catching him. That will not 
be a difficult task with the servants to help us, as he is lame ; 
but one has a natural repugnance to hunting a human creature 
as one would a beast." 

" True ; yet, as you say, he must not be suffered to exist in 
his present manner, and if we cannot find a better method 
before the morning, that, must be adopted. 

" I am anxious on your account, as well as his. 'Tis preying 
on your mind, Gerard, to an extreme. I understand how you 
must feel upon the subject, but I confess your depression 
astonishes me. You have known him long for a scoundrel, and 
thought him your brother. 'Tis some satisfaction to know that 
his father was not yours," 
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" I feel that, Tom ; and admit that the balance of fortune has 
lately turned in my favour." 

"Then why shouldn't you be of better cheer P The future is 
not unpleasant to you : we shall share everything, and youwill 
find me eager to catch your wishes and fall in with them." 

" I know, I know," Gerard said, pressing the hand his brother 
held out to him. 

" You have no secret grief, hey, brother ? I never knew any- 
one so utterly dejected, except myself, when I fancied that my 
mistress despised me. You have not lost a sweetheart, have 
you ? " 

" A sweetheart," Gerard said, with a dry laugh. " Did you 
ever hear of me loring a woman, do you think a woman could 
love me, an ex-gamester, brother to a murdering villain, a man 
who succeeds at fleecing fools at cards and fails in the first 
honest work to which he set his hand P The most that an angel 
can do is to'pity me." 

" 'Tis but the thought of to-day, Gerard. A year — six 
months — aye, less than that, of companionship with pleasant 
folks, will change your bitter reflections upon the past to sweet 
hopes of a future. I shall take my wife to Italy while the 
alterations are being made here, and you shall come with us, 
and if my sweet Betty's lively happiness does not drive away 
your care, I will suffer you to build a cell and live in it like a 
hermit." 

Gerard turned away in silence. 

" Well, well, think what you will," said Tom, "time shall 
show. Fill your glass, and when the bottle is empty we will 
turn into bed. Will you share my room, or take the next ? " 

" I'll take the next, for the sake of having my own sweet 
company to myself." 

" As you will, Gerard." 

" I'll say good-night now. Is the library door unlocked ? " 

"Yes." 

" I shall read for an hour. Good-night, Tom." 

"God bless you, Gerard." 



CHAPTER LX. 

IN THE LIBRARY. 

The library, like all the principal rooms in Talbot Hall, looked 
out upon the terrace. The shutters were unclosed, and the 
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heavy curtains looped up. The light of the candle lit by Gerard 
could be seen from the lawn. 

Gerard sat with his legs crossed and his hands clasped over 
his knee for full half-an-hour in thought; then he rose, took the 
first book that his hand touched, and opening it in the middle, 
read. He raised his head and listened, catching a faint sound 
from the outside; but the swinging of a lantern and a heavy 
regular tread growing distinct, he dropped his eyes again. The 
outer door was opened, and someone tapped at the library door. 

" Come in," he said. 

Blake entered, his collar up, a stream of water falling from 
his hat as he removed it. 

"Beg your pardon, Sir, is Mr. Thomas here ? " he asked. 

" No ; he is in the room upstairs." 

" No light in the window, Sir." 

" Then he is asleep, or, at least, in bed." 

" Any orders for the morning, Sir ? " 

" Tell one of the stable lads to have a horse ready as soon aa 
it is light." 

" Right, Sir. The lad shall sleep in the stable, and when you 
want the horse — if you'll just give him a call — his name's 
Jacob, Sir." 

" Very well. Good-night." 

" Beg your pardon, Sir, shall I show you how to fasten the 
front door ? " 

" No, I understand that." 

" That's everything, Sir. I only mentioned it because I see 
something like a figure round the shrubbery in the dusk, and, 

Gerard nodded, and returning to his book, closed further 
discussion. 

The retreating step of the old steward, and subsequently the 
heavy step of a stable-help, were the only sounds that broke 
the silence for a couple of hours ; during that time Gerard read 
page after page of the book on his knee listlessly. He read 
because he could not sleep and did not want to think. 

The wind had risen, and blew the rain in gusty violence 
against the windows, now in a sharp, momentary dash, and 
again in a long, pattering volley ; but the casements were well 
secured, and the lights burnt steadily by Gerard's side. After 
a long pelting of heavy drops against the glass, the wind 
turned, and there was a lull in the stormy brunt. In this 
momentary silence, a grating sound fell upon Gerard's ear, and 
simultaneously the flame of the candles swept down the wax 
and leapt up, confusing the printed lines under his eye. Had 
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the wind blown open the front door ? It was hardly possible; 
the steward had closed it carefully, and tried it afterwards with 
his knee. 

Yet clearly the wind had entered by some opening 1 ; Gerard 
felt the damp chill of it upon his face. He raised his eyes from 
the page to the library door. He could not see it distinctly for 
the light that fell between. He moved the candelabra further 
back, then replaced his hand upon the book, keeping his eyes 
upon the door-latch, and moving not a muscle. Presently he 
saw the latch rise and slowly descend as the door moved beyond 
the catch. Little by little the door moved forward upon its 
hinges, and the opening gradually yawned. Suddenly it flew 
back, and in the uncertain light Gerard distinguished Barnabas 
bringing up a pistol to the level of his head. 

Gerard sat as motionless as a statue. He might have been 
dead already, but for the reflected light in his eyes, and that 
he spoke : • 

" Barnabas," he said. 

Barnabas lowered his pistul, and looking quickly round the 
room, his finger still upon the trigger, asked hoarsely : 

"Where is he?" 

" Asleep." 

" You spoke just in time. Curse the light, I cannot see. Is 
he hiding here ? Mark me, 'twill be your fault if I am a 
fratricide, for by God I'll shoot you if he lays a finger upon me 
in treachery ! " 

He spoke, looking round the room wildly, and evidently as a 
warning to Tom if he were in concealment. 

" He is not here. If you don't want to wake him, shut the 
door and speak lower." 

" Shut the door ! A likely thing, I'm not trapped yet. 
Speak low! What do I want to say to youP Nothing. 
What I have to say to him this will tell 1 " He made a move- 
ment with the heavy pistol. 

" What good will it do you to shoot him ? Are you 
mad?" 

" Nearly. I have been quite. And it was he drove me out 
of my senses coming before me and standing there in the door- 
way when I thought he was dead. A fine joke for him, but 
one that will cost him dear. Let him come, I don't fear him 
now. The rain and pain, and hunger and thirst have cured me. 
I've another friend in my pocket, and standing here, in this 
corner, I fear none of you — my father, Slink, him, you, and all 
that are plotting to do for me." 

He put himself in the corner by the door, and lugged out the 
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second pistol from his pocket, looking now in the dark behind 
him, now towards Gerard and the room. 

Gerard, becoming more used to the dim light, could mark the 
appearance of his half-brother. His dress was torn with briars. 
A great rent in his sleeve exposed his bare forearm and elbow ; 
the rain beating upon his face showed it a ghastly white where 
it was not covered with a thick, scrubby beard ; he had lost 
his hat, and his hair hung matted about his head, dripping with 
rain. 

" If you are not mad, you are a fool," said Gerard. " If we 
sought to give you up to the law should we come unarmed to 
do the work of a constable ? Tom Talbot has come here to 
offer you money and an escape from the country." 

" I should be mad or a fool indeed to believe that ! Do you 
think I or anyone else would give money and help to a man 
who has done his utmost to murder me ? And that's what you 
would have me believe : well, then my answer is you are a 
liar." 

" Think of what I have said, and come again to me in an 
hour. By that time you will see the folly of supposing that 
we are here with treacherous intentions." 

" Oh, I know your sneaking gentlemanly ways. You who 
can rob, and cheat, swindle and thieve a rich living with no 
tools but a pack of cards and a dice-box, have a quicker and 
surer means of cheating a low rogue like me than I can readily 
guess at. I know why the doors have been left open, and food 
put upon the table — to tempt me and trap me like a rat in a 
cage. I said to myself — these things are not set here for no- 
thing, in a day or two my lord Tom with a sneaking hound or 
two at his heels will come to play out the farce to a conclusion. 
I've been waiting for him, and I would have shot him dead 
this afternoon, for his white coat was a sure mark, but that 
you, plague you, got between him and me." 

" And if you had shot him — what then P " 

"What then — the gallows, a brave face, the cheers of the 
mob, and a sudden death. Isn't that a better end than rotting 
away year by year in a gaol." 

" No one wishes to serve you so." 

" You liar ! " Barnabas said, grating his teeth. " I've a mind 
to put a bullet in your pretty body, you sneaking, gentlemanly 
thief." He trembled with envious hate, and half raised his 
pistol. 

" Go out and reflect on what I have said ; I shall sit here 
until the morning, and will listen to any terms you like to make. 
Rut I warn you that you will have no longer than this night 

19 
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to consider. To-morrow morning we shall name our terms and 
oblige you to to accept them." 

"Not while I can lift a pistol. I swear I will hang for the 
man who has made my life hell to me, and for once I will keep 
my oath." 

At this moment there was a movement above, and Barnabas 
looked into the darkness with palpable fear. He was like a 
beast at bay, for whom a sound has more terror than a blow. 
He was a coward even in his desperation. 

Tom's voice above called, " Gerard ! " 

In a moment Barnabas dashed from his corner, and fled out 
into the darkness. Gerard heard him stumbling down the 
terrace steps. 

" Gerard," Tom called again. 

Gerard made no reply. Tom, too drowsy to make inquiries 
into the noise that had disturbed him, turned upon his side to 
sleep and dream. Gerard sat and watched. 

And the night wore slowly on. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

"greater love hath no man than this, that A MAS? 

LAY DOWN HIS LIFE FOR HIS FRIENDS." 

Gerard paced up and down the library. He could fix h'13 
attention upon the book no longer. From time to time he 
walked to the window and looked out into the obscurity ; once 
he went out to the door in the entrance-hall, peering to the 
right and left along the terrace. He could see nothing. He 
had but slight hope of Barnabas returning, and when at length 
the outline of the distant woods became.vaguely visible, he felt 
convinced that the resolution Barnabas had made was unalter- 
able. He would surely take Tom's life. 

He stood for a few minutes with his hand resting on the 
table, looking round the room, and he pictured the future. 
The room glowing with the light of burning logs in the wide 
chimney ; his brother Tom seated there with Lady Betty, his 
sweet wife, beside him ; Doctor Blandly an honoured guest 
sharing their happiness and content, and little children playing 
at their mother's feet. There was no vacant chair placed for 
an expected friend in the picture. "With a sigh he turned 
away and walked to the end of the room, where in the evening 
they had thrown down their hats and coats. 
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He took up Tom's light drab riding-coat and drew it on. It 
was large for him— so much the better for his purpose. When 
he turned up the collar and buttoned it over it covered the 
lower half of his face. Then he put on his hat, drawing it 
down over his eyes. Thus dressed, even in the light he might 
have been mistaken for his brother Tom. 

lie paused in walking towards the door, asking himself if he 
should write a word to leave behind him — a message to her — 
to him — a testimony of the love in his heart? No, 'twould 
but add to their sorrow if they knew him for something better 
than an unfortunate man. The family Bible was in his hand ; 
lie might have left it open upon the table with the page turned 
down at this line : " Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends." Should he do so to 
tell how much he loved ? No, 'twould be less painful to attri- 
bute his end to unfortunate carelessness than heroic design. 

He went out of the Hall leaving no message ; breathing only 
a prayer for the happiness of those who should live there after 
he was gone. 

The wind had abated and the rain ceased to fall heavily ; 
but over the dark grey sky black clouds hurried quickly, huge 
and formless. The terrace was clear, and the long drive could 
be seen for some yards before it was lost in the vapoury gloom. 

Gerard walked round slowly by the shrubbery seeing no one, 
and coming to the stable he called " Jacob." 

The stable lad answered readily, and having struck a light 
with the flint, quickly put a saddle on Tom's horse. Suddenly 
in passing Gerard he stopped : 

" I ax your pardon, Sir," said he, "but I've gone and saddled 
the wrong mare ; I thought you was Master Thomas by the 
coat." 

"No matter, the mare will do. Lead her out." 

The mare was led out, and Gerard sprang into the saddle. 

" You can put the light out and go to sleep again, Jacob. 
Take this." 

" Thankye, Sir, thankye kindly," said the lad, spitting on the 
crown Gerard had put in his hand. For him the day was 
beginning well. 

Gerard walked his horse past the shrubbery and into the 
drive. It was growing light, rapidly. After walking down 
the broad path a hundred yards, Gerard could discern the out- 
lines of the two evergreen clumps standing by the path. 

"All that heaven gives to happy mortals be theirs — my 
brother and his wife," he said to himself. "He will grow 
stout and florid, Tom ; with a love for creature comforts and 
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healthy sports. Kind to his fellows, loving- his children better 
than his life, and loving his wife dearer than all. An honest, 
healthy, English country gentleman. And she will reign like 
a queen in his house, beautiful and fair, making all love her 
by her simple fidelity and gentleness. God bless them ! I 
have no other wish." 

Paug-ker ! 

With the report came a flash of light from amidst the ever- 
greens, and a bullet sped straight to the heart of Gerard. His 
last wish was uttered ; his sorrows done ; his end come. 

The mare started forward, jerking the dead body from the 
saddle. 

" There shall be no mistake this time," muttered Barnabas, 
throwing aside the used pistol and drawing another from his 
pocket as he scrambled through the evergreens. 

With his arms spread out like a cross, Gerard lay, with his 
face upwards to the light. As Barnabas recognised his half- 
brother, his soul, callous as it was, shrunk within him. 

His first idea was of the consequences. That the mob would 
not applaud as he looked down on the thousand faces from the 
Bcaffold — that they would drag him from the tumbril, and tear 
him limb from limb, was the thought that presented itself to 
his mind. Not a regret, nor the faintest tinge of remorse, 
touched him; only fear. And already he heard voices and 
approaching feet. 

He looked round like a hunted brute, closed his eyes, and 
put the muzzle of his pistol slowly to his mouth ; then, with 
his thumb, he pressed the trigger. 
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BARDSLEY (REV. C. W.), WORKS BY. 

ENGLISH SURNAMES: Their Sources and Significations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 
CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN NOMENCLATURE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, G*. 

BARING GOULD (S., Author of "John Herring," &c), NOVELS BY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
RED SPIDER. I EVE. 

BARRETT (FRANK, Author of " Lady Biddy Fane,") NOVELS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s. Gil. each 
FETTERED FOR LIFE. 
THE SIN OF OLGA ZASSOULICH. 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 
FOLLY MORRISON. | HONEST DAVIE 
LIEUT. BARNABAS. 
LITTLE LUDY LINTON. 



A PRODIGAL'S PROGRESS. 

JOHN FORD ; and HIS HELPMATE. 

A RECOILING VENGEANCE. 

FOUND GUILTY. 

FOR LOVE AND HONOUR. 



BEACONSFIELD, LORD: A Biography. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 

Sixth Edition, with an Intro duction. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

BEAUCHAMP.— GRANTLEY GRANGE: A Novel. By Shelsley 

Beauch amp. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

BEAUTIFUL PICTURES BY BRITISH ARTISTS : A Gathering of 

Favourites from our Picture Galleries, beautifully engraved on Steel. With Notices 
of the Artists by Sydney Armytage. M.A. Imperial 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s. 

BECHSTEIN.— AS PRETTY AS SEVEN, and other German Stories. 
Collected by Ludwig Bechstein. With Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, 
and 98 Illustrations by Richter. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 6«1. 

BEERBOHM— WANDERINGS IN PATAGONIA ; or, Life among the 

Ostrich Hunters. By Julius Beereohm. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 3s. Gd. 

BENNETT (W. C, LL.D.), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp. «s. each. 
A BALLAD HIS TORY OF ENGLAND. [ SONGS FOR SAILORS. 

BESANT (WALTER), NOVELS BY. 

Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illust. bds., 2s. each ; cl. limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. With Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 
THE CAPTAINS' ROOM, &c. With Frontispiece by E. J. Wheeler. 
ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. With 6 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. With Frontispiece by Charles Green. 
UNCLE JACK, and other Stories. | CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 

THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. With 12 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
HERR PAULUS: His Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 

FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. With Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. 
TO CALL HER MINE, &c. With 9 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
THE BELL OF ST. PAUL'S. 

THE HOLY ROSE,&c. Wi th Frontispiece by F. Ba rnard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. G«l. each. 
ARMOREL OF LYONESSE: A Romance of To-day. With 12 Illusts. by F.Barnard. 
ST. KATHERINE'S BY THE TOWER. With 12 page Illustrations by C. Green. 
VERBENA CAMELLIA ST EPHANOTIS, &c. Fr ontispiece by Gordon Browne. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. Cheaper Edition, Revised, 

with a New Preface, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra 6s. 
THE ART OF FICTION. Demy 8vo, Is. 

LONDON. With 124 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 
THE IVORY GATE A Novel, Tbre« Vols., crown 8vo. 
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BESANT (WALTER) AND JAMES RICE, NOVELS BY. 

Cr.8vo.cl. ex.. 3s. 0<l. each ; post 8vo, Must, bds., 2s. each; cl. limp. '2s. (i<l. each 
READY^MONEY MORTIBOY. BY CELIA'S ARBOUR. 



MY LITTLE GIRL. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. 
THIS SON OP VULCAN. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 
THE MONKS OP THELEMA. 



THE CHAPLAIN OP THE FLEET. 
THE SEAMY SIDE. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT, &c. 
'TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY, &c. 
THE TEN YEARS' TENANT, &c. 



There U also a LIBRARY EDITION of the above Twelve Volumes, handsomely 
g et in new type, on a large orown 8vo page, ana hound In cloth extra . G«. each. 

BEWICK (THOMAS) AND HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dobson. With 

95 Illu stratio ns. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

BIERCE.— IN THE~MIDST OF LIFE : Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 

By Ambrose Bie rck. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 

BLACKBURN'S (HENRY) ART HANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY NOTES, separate years, from 1873-1887, 1889-1891, each Is. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1892. With Illustrations. Is. 

ACADEMY NOTES, 1873-79. Complete in One Vol., with Coo Illusts. Cloth limp 6«. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1880-84. Complete in One Vol. with7oolllusts. Cloth limp' G». 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1877. 6d. v ' 

GROSYENOR NOTES, separate years, from 1878 to 1890, each Is. 
GROSVENOR NOTES, Vol. I., 1877-82. With 300 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp.fls. 
GROSYENOR NOTES, Vol. II., 1883-87. With 300 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp. Gs. 
THE NEW GALLERY, 1888-1891. With numerous Illustrations, each Is. 
THE NEW GALLERY, 1892. With Illustrations. Is. 

THE NEW GALLERY, Vol. I.. 1888-1892. With 250 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ENGLISH PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 114 Illustrations. Is. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 128 Illustrations. Is. Gd. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 242 Illusts. cl., 3s. 
THE PARIS SALON, 1892. With Facsimile Sketches. 3s. 
T HE PARIS SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, 1892. With Sketches. 3s. 6d. 

BLAKE (WILLIAM) : India-proof Etchings from his Works by William 

Bell Scott. With descriptive Text. Folio, halt-bound boards, '£ Is. 

BLIND (MATHILDE), Poems by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 
THE ASCENT OP MAN. 
DRAMAS IN MINIATURE. With a Frontispiece by Ford Madox Brown. 

BOURNE (H. R. FOX), WORKS BY. 

ENGLISH MERCHANTS : Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Com- 
merce. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: The History of Tournalism. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cl., 25s. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, Gs. 

BOWERS.— LEAVES FROM A HUNTING JOURNAL By George 

Bowers. Oblong folio, half-bound, 21s. 

BOYLE (FREDERICK), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

CHRONICLES OF NO-MA N'S LAND. | CAMP NOTES. 

SAVAGE LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd.; post 8vo. picture boards, 3s. 



BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES ; chiefly 

illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis, and Illu strations. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

BREWER (REV. DR.), WORKS BY. 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vn, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES: Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook," separately printed. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

BREWSTER (SIR DAVID), WORKS BY. Post 8vo cl. ex. 4s. Gd. each. 
MORE WORLDS THAN ONE: Creed of Philosopher and Hope of Christian. Plates. 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE: Galileo.TychoBrahe, and Kepler. With Portraits. 
LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. With numerousJHustrations. 

BRiLIAT^SAVARTN^^'STRONOMYXS'A FINE ART. By Hrillat- 

Savarin. Translated by K. E. Anderson, M.A. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



BRET HARTE, WORKS BY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. In Seven Volumes, crown 8'vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
BRET HARTE'S COLLECTED WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
Vol. I. Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works; With Steel Portrait. 
Vol. II. Luck of Roaring Camp^-BoWEMian Papers — American Legends. 
Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts— Eastern Sketches. 
Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. | Vol. V. Stories— Condensed Novels, &c. 
Vol. VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 
Vol. VII. Tales of the Pacific Slope— II. With Portrait by John Pettie, R.A. 

THE SELECT WORKS OF BRET HARTE, in Prose and Poetry With Introductory 
Essay by ]. M. Bellew, Portrait of Author, and 50 Illusts. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 7s. Gtl. 

BRET HARTE'S POETICAL WORKS. Hand-made paper & buckram. Cr. 8vo. 4s.6«l. 

THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. With 28 original Drawings by Kate 
Gre"enaway, reproduced in Colours by Edmund Evans. Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6<I. each. 
A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. With 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. With 59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS, &c. With Two Illustrations bv Hums Nisbf.t. 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE'S CLIENT, AND SOME OTHER PEOPLE. With a 

Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 
SUSY: A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. Christie. 
SALLY BOWS, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. almond, &c. [Shortly. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
GABRIEL CONROY. I THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, Sec. 

AN HEIRESS OF RED D OG, &c. | CALIFOR NIAH STORIES. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

FLIP. I MA RUJA. I A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS. 

Fcap. 8vo. picture cover. Is. each. 
THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN. I JEFF BRIGGS'S LOYE STORY. 
SNO WBOUND AT EAGLE'S. | 

BR YD&ES. -UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By Harold Brydges. Post 
8vq, illustrated boards , 2s. ; cloth limp, 2 s. 6d. 

BUCHANAN'S (ROBERT) W0RKS7~ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece by T. Dalziel. 

THE EARTHQUAKE ; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 

TriB CITY OF DREAM : An Epic Poem. With Two Illustrations by P. Macnab. 

THE WANDERING JEW : A Christmas Carol. 

THE OUTCAST : A Rhyme for the Time. With 15 Illustrations by Rudolf Blind, 

Peter Macnab, and Hume Nisbet. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra, 7s. <»rt. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



THE SHADOW OF THE SlYOSD. 

A CHILD OF NATURE. Frontispiece. 

GOD AND THE MAN. With 11 Illus- 
trations by Fred. Barnard. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. 
With Frontispiece by A. W. Coopef. 



LOYE ME FOR EVER. Frontispiece. 
ANNAN WATER. | FOXGLOYE MANOR. 
THE NEW ABELARD. 
MATT : A Story of a Caravan. Front. 
THE MASTER OF THE MINE. Front. 
THE HEIR OF LINNE. 



BURTON (CAPTAIN).— THE BOOK OF THE SWORD: Being a 

History ot the Sword and its Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By 
Richard F. Burton. With over 400 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra. 3£s. 

SUITGHTROBER'T): " 

THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: A New Edition, with translations of the 

Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED Being an Abridgment, for popular use, of Burton's 

Ana tomy of Melancholy. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6«I. 

fjAINE (T. Hllll)rNOVELS BY. Crown 8vo7cio"tTe"xt7a, " 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6fl. each. 
SHADOW OF A CRIME. | A SON OF HAGAR. j_ THE DEEM STER. 

CAM¥R0N (COMMANDER). — THE CRUISE" OF "~ THE "^HiLACK 

EKINCE" PRIVATEER. By V. Lovett Cameron, R.N. , C.B. With Two Iliustra- 
___tftms_by P._Macnab. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. : post8vo, illustrated boards 2s. 

CAMERON (MRS. HrXOVETTy, NOVELS BY. pMt^'ir^tbdsT/i^each. 

JULIET'S GUARDIAN. | DECEIYERS EYER. 
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CARLYLE (THOMAS) ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. With Life 

bv R. H. Shepherd, and Three Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra la «1<I 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE ANDR. W. EMER80N,'l834 to 1872. 

Edited by C. E. Norton. With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8vo. c loth, *J4a. 

CARLYLE (JANE WELSH), LIFE OF. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland 

With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. (id. 

CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) W0RKS.~"Voiri^5n"tains'tha rpkTyrcbmpiete. 

including the doubtful ones. Vol. II., the Poems and Minor Translations, with an 
Introductory Essay by Algernon Charles Swinburne. Vol. III., the Translations 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. T hree Vo ls., crown-8vo, cloth extra, (in. each. 

CHATTO AND JACKSON.— A TREATISEOlTWOOD ENGRAVTNU", 

Historical and Practical. By William Andrew Chatto and John Jackson. With 
an Additiona l Chap te r by H enry G. Boh n, and 450 tine Illusts. Large4to, hf.-bd., '1H». 

Chaucer for children : a GoidenT^^ByiwTsrHrKrHAWErs. 

With 8 Coloured Places and 30 Woodcuts. Small 4to, cloth extrn, On. 
C HAUCE R FOR S C HOOLS . By Mrs. H. P.. Hawf.is. DemySvo. cloth limp, to. 6d. 

CLARE.— FOR THE LOVE OF A LASS": A TllTof T^nedlie: By 

A u stin Clare. Post 8vo, pictu re boards, ti». ; cloth limp, tin. Gri. 

CLIVE (MRS. ARCHER), NOVELS BYT Post 8vo, illust. boards, ««. each. 
PAUL FERROLL. | WH Y PAUL FE RR OLL KI L LED HIS WIFE._ 

CLODD.— MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. 

Second Edition, Revised. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. Gil. 

COBBAN. — THE CURE OF SOULS: A Stor^ By J. Maclaren 

Cobban. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, t in. 

COLEMAN (JOHN), WORKSHbY; 

PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAYE KNOWN. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth, 94». 
CURLY: An Actor's Story. With 2 1 Illusts. by J. C. Dqllman. Cr. 8vo, cl., t«. 6d. 

COLERIDGE.— THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. By M. E. 

Coleridge. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, la. <»<!. 

COLLI NS (C. ALLSTON).-^THE BAR SINISTER. Post 8vo, 2s. 
COLLINS (MORTIMER AND FRANCES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, In. each. 
FROM MIDNIGHT TO MIDNICfHT. | BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION. | Y OU PLAY ME F ALSE. | A YILLAGE COMEDY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss. each. 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. I SWEET AND TWENTY. 

A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. I FRANCES. 

COLLINS (WILKIE), NOVELS BY. 

Cr. 8vo. cl. e.x., 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each ; cl. limp, 2s. ©d. each. 
ANTONINA. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gilbert, R.A, 
BASIL. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and J. Mahoney. 
HIDE AND SEEK. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and J. Mahonkt. 
AFTER DARK. With Illustrations by A. B. Houghton. 
THE DEAD SECRET. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. With Illusts. by Sir J. Gilbert, R. A., and V. A.'Fraser. 
NO NAME. With Illustrations by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., and A. W. Cooper. 
MY MISCELLANIES. Wfth a Steel-plate Portrait of Wilkie Collins. 
ARMADALE. With Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. 

THE MOONSTONE. With Illustrations by G. Du MAURiERand F. A. Fraser. 
MAN AND WIFE. With Illustrations by William Small. 
POOR MISS FINCH. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 
■ MISS OR MRS.? With Illusts. by S. L. Fildes, R.A., and Henry Woods, A.R A. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C S. Reinhardt. 
THE FROZEN DEEP. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. Illusts. by S. L. Fildiis, R.A., and Sydney Hall. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 



HEART AND SCIENCE. I THE EYIL GENIUS. 

"I SAY NO." LITTLE NOYELS. 

A ROGUE'S LIFE. I THE LEGACY OF CAIN. 



THE FALLEN LEAYES, 
JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER. 

THE BLACK ROBE. .. ,.„, . . . c 

BLIND LO YE. With Preface by W alterBesant, and Illusts. by A. Forestif.r._ 

COLLINS (JOHN CHURTOtf, M.A.), BOOKS BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6*. 

A MONOGRAPH ON DEAN SWIFT. Crown 8vo, cloth e»tn, *». {.Shortly, 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS: "Broad Grins," "My Nightgown 

and Slippers," and other Humorous Works of George Colman. With Lite by 
G. B, Buckstqne, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. otl. 

COLMORE.-A VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By G. Colmore, Author 

of " A Conspiracy of Silence." Two V ols., crown 8vo. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY INCH A SOLDIER : A Novel. By M. J. 

Colquhoun. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



CONVALESCENT COOKERY: A Family Handbook. By Catherine 

Ryan. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth limp. Is. Gd. 

CONWAY (MONCURE D.), WORKS BY. 

DEMONOLOGY AND DEYIL-LORE. 65 Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth 3fes. 
A NECKLACE OF STORIES. 25 Illusts. by W. J. Hennessy. Sq. 8vo, cloth, tts. 
PINE AND PALM: A Novel. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31s. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON'S RULES OF CIVILITY. Fcap. 8vo, Jap, vell um, 3s. 6 d. 

COOK (DUTTON), NOVELS BY. 

PAUL FOSTER'S DAUGHTER. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. Gil. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. 
LEO. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3s. 

CO OPER (EDWARD H.)-GEOFFO R Y HAMILTO N - Two Vols. 

CORNWALL.— POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. Two Steel-plates by Geo.Cruikshank. Cr.8vo, cl.,7s.Gd. 

COTES.— TWO-CURLS ON A BARGE. By V. Cecil Cotes. With 

44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. Gd. 

CRADDOCK.-THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUN- 

TAINS. By Charles Egbert Craddqck. Post 8to, illust. bds., 3s. ; cl. limp, 3s. Gd . 

CRIM.— ADVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEL. By Matt Crim. With 

a Frontispiece by Dan. Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Gtl. 

CROKER (B.M.), NOVELS BY. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd, each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. (ill. each. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. I DIANA BARRINGTON. 
A BIRD OF PASSAGE. | PROPER PRIDE. 
A FAMILY LIKENESS. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Series : 

The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of 
the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by Cruik- 
shank, Hine, Landells, &c. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. Gil. each. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Blanchard Jerrold. With 84 
Illustrations and a Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Gd. 

CUMMING (C. F. GORDON), WORKS BY. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8s. Gd. each. 
IN THE HEBRIDES. With Autotype Facsimile and 23 Illustrations. 
IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. With 42 Illustrations. 
TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. With 28 Illu strations. 
VIA CORNWA LL TO E GYPT. With Photogravure Frontis. Demy 8vo, cl ., 7s. Gd. 

CUSSANS.— A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY ; with InstructionTTor 

Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. With 
40S Woodcuts and 2 Coloured Plates. New edition, revised, crown Svo, cloth 6s. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS of GOLD. Cr.8vo,cl.,3s.6d.; post8vo,bds. 2s 
TJANIEL.— MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. By George 

^ Daniel. With Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 3$. 6.4I 

DAUDET.— THE" EVANGELIST ; or, Port Salvation. By Al'phonse 

Daudet. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards 3s 

DAVENANT.— HINTS FOR PARENTS ON THE CHOIWOFAPRO^ 

FESS I ON FOR THE IR SONS. By F. Dave nant, M-A. Post 8vo, Is.; c l Is <;<1 

DAVIES (DR. N. E. YORKE-), WORKS BY. ~ — ~ — "' 

Crown 8vo, Is. each; cloth limp. Is. Gd. each. 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS AND SURGICAL HINTS. 
NURSERY HINTS: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 
FOODS E'OR THE FAT: A Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Curn. 
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DAVIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, for the first 

time Collected and Edited, with Memorial- Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boar ds, 12s. 

DAWSON.-THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH : A Novel of Adventure. 
By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Paul Devon. With Two Illustrations by 
Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, .*{«. fid. 

DE GUERIN.— THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Edited 

by G. S. Trebutien. With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. Translated from the 
20th French Edition by Jessie P. Frothingham. Fcap, 8vo, half-bound, 2«. fid. 

DE MAISTRE.-A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By xIvTer de 

Maistre. Translated by Hf.nry Attwell. Post 8vo, cloth limp, i3«, <><l. 

DE MILLE.— A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By James De Mille. With a 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. fid.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

DERBY (THE).— THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF : A Chronicle 

of the Race for The Derby, from Diomea to Donovan. With Brief Accounts of 
The Oaks. By Louis Henry Curzon Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. fid. 

DERWENT (LEITH), NOVELS BY. Cr.8vo.cl., Ss.fid. ea.; post 8vo,bds.,2«.ea. 
OUR LADY OF TEARS. | CIRCE'S LOVERS. 

DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. I NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. | OLIVER T WIST. 

THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. With a New Bibliography. 
Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. — Also a 
Smaller Edition, in the Mavfnir Librarv, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. fid. 

ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations 
by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmkr, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. fid. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. 
E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. <!<l. 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer. LL.D. With an English Bibliography 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. fid. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2*. 

FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. Bv Samuel A. Bent, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 61I. 

SLANG DICTIONARY : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Cr. 8vo, cl., «s. fid. 

WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Biographical Dictionary. By F. Hays. Cr. 8vo, cl., 5*. 

WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-oi- 
the-Way Matters, cy Elie zer Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. fid. 

DIDEROT.— THE PARADOX OF ACTING. Translated, with Annota- 
tions, from Diderot's " Le Paradoxe surleComedien," by Walter Herries Pollock. 
With a Preface by Henry Irving. Crown 8vo, parchment, 4s. fid. 

DOBSON (AUSTIN), WORKS BY. 

THOMAS BEWICK & HIS PUPILS. With 95 Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth, ««. 
FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. Fcap. Svo, hf.-roxburghe, with a Portrait, 2s. fid.— 

Also a Library Ediiion, with 4 Portraits, crown Svo, buckram, gilt tot), fis. 
EIG HTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, fis. 

DOBSON (W. T.)-POETICAL INGENUITIES AND ECCENTEICI- 

TIE S. Post 8vo, cioth limp, 2s. fid. 

DONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. 

Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. fid. each. 



THE MAN-HUNTER. | WANTED! 

CAUGHT AT LAST! 

TRACKED AND TAKEN. 

WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? 



A DETECTIVE'S TRIUMPHS. 
IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW. 
FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. 



THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. With 23 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

Ss. fid. : post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. 
TRACKED TO DOOM. With 6 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 

8vo, cl oth extra, its, fid . _ 

DOYLTTCONAN).-THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE. By A. Co.nan 

Doyle, Author of " Mieah Clarke." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Us. Od. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



RAMATISTS, THE OLD. With Vignette Portraits. Cr.8vo,cl. ex., 6s. per Vol. 

BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. Edited by Col. Cunningham. Three Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S WORKS. Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete; Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introductory Essay 
by A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Edited, with Notes, by Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From Gifford's Text. Edit by CqI.Cunningham. OneVoI. 

UNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), WORKS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. t»«l. each. 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodo.cia and I Went round the World by Our- 
selves. With in Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
AH AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON.- With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
THE SI MPLE ADVENTURES OF A MEM SAHIB. Numerous Illusts. [Preparing . 

YER.— THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A_ Crown 8vo, clot h extra, 6b. _^ ___ 

ARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and Annota. 
' tions, by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown gvo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

FLETCHER'S (GILES) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol. 

DAVIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols. 

HERRICK'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols. 

SIDNEY'S (SIR PH;LIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Three Vols. 

DGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 

By E. R. Pearce Edgcumbe, With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8yp, cloth extra, 5s. 

DWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), NOVELS BY: 

A POINT OP HONOUR. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

ARCHIE LOVELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8a. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. 

DWARDS (ELIEZER).— WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A 

Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-oi-the-Way Matters. By Eljezer Edwards, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

DWARDS (M. BETHAM-), NOVELS BY. 

KirTY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6(1. 
FELICIA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

SERTON.-SUSSEX FOLK & SUSSEX WAYS. By Rev.J. C.Egerton. 

With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. Wace, and 4 Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo, cloth ex., 5s. 

aGXESTON (EDWARD).— ROXY : A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds.T2s~. 
MANUEL.— ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES: Their 

History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their Reality. By 
Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations, tinted and plain. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

NGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 

Selecting or Building ~a House j with Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
Richardson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 600 Illusts. Cr own 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WALD (ALEX. CHARLES, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. ~ 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, Count of Albany 

(The Young Pretender). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 7s. 6d. 
STORIES FROM THB STATE PAPERS. With an Autotype. Crown 8vo, cloth.Ss. 
YES, OUR : How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. ' By 
John Browning, F.R.A.S. With 70 Illusts. Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 8v o Is. 

'AMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By Samuel Arthur 

Bent. A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, clot h extra 7«, 61! 

ARADAY (MICHAEL), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each" 

THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 

Audience. Edited by William Croo.kks. F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations 
ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 

EACH OTHER. Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. With Illus trations 

ARRER (J. ANSON), WORKS BY" : 

MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

WAR : Three Essays, reprinted from " Military Ma n ners." Cr. 8vo. Is. ; cl .. Is. fid. 

F.NN nVf ANVII T KV THE NTCW MTRTRWSQ • A N™,»1 n.. n aTT^ 
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FIN-BEC.-THE CUPBOARD PAPERS : Observations on the Art of 

Livi ng and Dinin g. By Fin-Bec. Post 8vo. cloth lim p, 2s. ©d. 

FIREWORKS, THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING ; or, The Pyro- 

technist's Treasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 267 Illustration?. Cr. 8vo, cl„ 5a. 

FITZGERALDTpERCY^ M.A., F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THE WORLD BEHIND THE SCENES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
LITTLE ESSAYS: Passages from Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. Od. 
A DAY'S TOUR: Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches. Cr.4to, Is. 
FATAL ZERO. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 3s. Oil. ; p ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 

Post 8vo, illustmed boards, 3s. each. 
BELLA DONNA. I LADY OP BRANTOME. I THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 
POLLY. I NEYER F ORGOTTEN. I SEVE NTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET. 

LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL (or Auchinleok). With an Account of his Sayings, 
Doings, and Writings ; and Four Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 34s. 

FLAMMARION.— URANIA : A Romance. By Camille Flammarion. 

Translated by Augusta Rice Stetson. With 87 Illustrations by De Bieler, 
Myrbach, and Gambard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

FLETCHER'S (GILES, B.D.)^C^MPTeYe~POEMS : Christ's Victorie 

in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor 
Poems. With Notes by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, <is. 

FLUDYER (HARRY) AT CAMBRIDGE: A Series of Family Letters. 

Post 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth limp, Is. Oil. 

F QNBLANQ UE (ALB ANY). -FILTHY LUCRE. PostSvo, illust. bd s„ 2s. 
FRANCILLON (R. E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Oil. each: post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3*. each. 
ONE BY ONE. | QUEEN COPHETUA. | A REAL QUEEN. | KING OR KNAVE? 
OLYMPIA. Post 8vq, illust. bds., 3s. | ESTHER'S GLOVE. Fcap.8vo, pict. cover. Is. 
ROMANCES OF THE LAW. Crown 8vo, cloth, Os. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
R OPES OF SAND. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY. 

SETH'S BROTHER'S WIFE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

THE LAWTON GIRL. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., Os. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

FRENCH LITERATURE, A HISTORY OF. By Henry Van Latjn. 

Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. Gil* each. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG HARI ; or, MernoirToTa Hindoo. With Pre- 

face by Sir Bartle Fre re. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Oil. ; post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s. 

FRISWELL ( HAIN).— O NE OF TWO : A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

FROST (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Oil. each. 
CIRCUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. I LIVES OF THE CONJURERS. 
THE OLD SHO WME N AND THE OLD LONDON FAIRS. 

FPiY'SThERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES. 

Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited 
by John Lane. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, I s. Oil. 

HARDENING BOOKS. Post 8vo, Is. each ; cloth limp, Is. 6<I. each. 
** A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: Practical Advice as to the 
Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glenny. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tom and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAI D THE RENT. By To m Jerrold. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook Them. By 

Tom Jerrold. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. By Francis G. Heath. 
Cro wn 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Os. 

GARRETT.— THE CAPEL GIRLS: A Novel. By Edward Garrett. 

Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. <»«!.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, THE. Is. Monthly. In addition to 

Articles upon subiects in Literature, Science, and Art, "TABLE TALK" by Svl- 



io BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, THE. Published Annually in November, is. 
The 1892 Annual, written by T. W. Speight, is entitled " THE LOUDWATER 
TRAGEDY." 

GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the Brothers Grimm 
and Translated by Edgar Taylor. With Introduction b^ John Ruskin, and 22 Steel 
Plates after George Cru ikshank. Square Svo. cloth, fas. 6d. ; gilt edges. 7s. t»d. 

GIBBON (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3«. 61I. each ; post Svo. illustrated boards, 3 s. each. 
ROBIN GRAY. | LOVING A DREAM. I THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 
THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. | OF HIG H DEGREE. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 3s. each, 



THE DEAD HEART. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 

FOR THE KING. | A HARD KNOT. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 

IN PASTURES GREEN. 



IN LOVE AND WAR. 

A HEART'S PROBLEM. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

THE BRAES OF YARROW. 

FANCY FREE. | IN HONOUR BOUNft 

HEART'S DELIGHT. | BLOOD-MONEY 



GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE).— SENTE NCED! Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cl„ Is. 6d. 

GILBERT (WILLIAM), NOVELS BY. Post Svo, illustrated boards. 3s. each. 
DR. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. I JAMES DUKE, COSTERMONGER. 
THE W IZA RD OF THE MOU NTAIN. \ 

GILBERT (W. S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. Two Series, 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains: The Wicked World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series : Broken Hearts— Engaged — Sweethearts— Gretchen — Dan'l 
Druce— Tom Cobb— H. M.S. " Pina for e "—T he Sorcerer— Pirates of Penzance. 

EIGHT ORIGINAL COMIC 0PERA¥~w7itterT~by W. S. Gilbert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer — H.M.S. "Pinafore" — Pirates of Penzance — Iolanthe — Patience — 
Princess Ida — The Mikado — Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 3s. ftd. 

THE "GILBERT AND SULLIYAN " BIRTHDAY BOOK : Quotations for Every 
Day in the Year, Selected from Plays by W. S. Gilbert set to Music by Sir A, 
Sul livan. Compiled by Alex. Watson. Royal i6mo, Jap, leather, 3a. 6d. 

GLANVILLE (ERNEST), NOVELS BY. 

THE LOST HEIRESS: A Tale of Love, Battle and Adventure. With 2 Illusts. by 
Hume Nisbet. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 

THE FOSSICKER: A Romance of Mashonaland. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by Hume Nisbet. Second Edition. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

GLENNY.— A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: 

Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By George Glenny. Post 8vo. I s. ; cloth limp. Is. 6d. 

GODWIN.— LIVES OF THE NECROMANCERS. By William God- 

win. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT, THE : An Encyclopaedia of 

Quotations. Edited by Theodore Taylor. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. fed. 

GOODMAN— THE FATE OF HERBERT WAYNE. Uy E. J. Good- 

ma n, Author o f "Too Curious." Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GOWING.-FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN"A SLEDGE : A Midwinter 

Journey Across Siberia. By Lionel F. Gowing. With 30 Illustrations by C. J. 
Uren, and a Map by E. Weller. Large crown 8 vo. cloth extra, Ss. 

GRAHAM.— THE PROFESSOR'S WIFE: A Story By Leonard 

Graham. Fcap. Svo, picture cover. Is. 

GREEKS AND R0MANS7~THE LIFE OF THE, described from 

Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. Koner. Edited by Dr. F. Hueffer. 
With 5 45 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

GREENWOOD (JAMES), WORKS BY. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. elch 
THE WILDS OF LONDON. | LOW-LIFE DEEPS. " 

GREVILLE (HENRY), NOVELS BY: " 

NIKANOR. Translated by Eliza E. Chase. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 
A NOBLE WOMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; post 8vo. illustrated bo ards 3s. 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHI A MARAZION : A Novel. By Cecil Gil?: 

fith, Author of " Victory Deane," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
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UABBERTON (JOHN, Author of " Helen's Babies"), NOVELS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards 8s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6«1. each. 
BRaETOH'S BAYOU. I COUNTRY LUCK. 

HAIR, THE : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J. Pincus. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 



HAKE (DR. THOMAS GORDON), POEMS BY. cr.8vo,ci.e_ 6s. each 

NEW SYMBOLS. | LEG ENDS Of THE MORRO W. | THE SERPENT PLAY. 
MAIDEN ECSTASY. Smalf 4 to , cloth extra, 8s. 

HALL.-SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. S. C. Ha__ 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood byMACLisE, Gilbert, Harvey, and 
George C ruikshank. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 7a. 6tl. 

HALLIDAY~( ANDR^-E VERY-DAY PAPERS. Post Svo, bds., 2s. 
HANDWRITING, THE PHILOSOPHY OF. With over ioo Facsimiles 

and Explanat ory Text. By Don Felix de Salamanca. Post 8vo, c loth limp, 2s. 6<f. 

HANKY-PANKY : Easy Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 Il lust ration s. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 4«. 6<l. 

H ARDY (LADY DUFFUS). - PAUL~"WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. ~2i: 
HARDY (THOMAS). — UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. B^ 

Thomas Hardy, Author of "Far from the Madding Crowd." With Portrait and 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 3s. Oil. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

HARPER.— THE BRIGHTON ROAD : Old Times and New on a Classic 
Highway. By Charles G. Harper. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 90 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, IGs. 

HAR WOOD— THE TENTH EARL. By J. Berwick Harwoqd. Post 

8vo, illustrated boar ds, 2s. 

IIAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. Square Svo, clothextra, 6s. each. 
THE ART OP BEAUTY. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. 
THE ART OP DECORATION. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN. With 8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
THE ART OF DRESS. With 33 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
CH A UCER FOR SCHOOLS. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 8s. Oil. 

HAWE'IS (Rev. H. R..M.A.).— AMERICAN HUMORISTS : Washington 

Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

HAWLEY SMART— WITHOUT LOVE ORLICENCE : A Novel. By 

Hawley Smart. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6tl. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

HAWTHORNE. —OUR OLD HOME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Annotated with Passages from the Author's Note-book, and Illustrated with 31 
Phot ogravures. Two Vols., crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 15s. 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), NOVELSTbY: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6<1. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
CARTH. I ELLICE QUENTIN. I BEATRIX RANDOLPH. | DUET. 

SEBASTIAN STROME. DAVID POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S FOOL. | THE SP ECTRE OF THE CAMERA. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

MISS CADOGNA. | LOVE— OR A NAME. 

M R S. OA I NSBOROUGH'S DIAMONDS. Fcap. 8vo. illustrated cover. Is. 

HEATH.-MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. 

Hy F hancis George Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

HELPS (SIR ARTHUR), WORKS BY. Post Svo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

ANIMALS AND THEIR MASTERS. | SOCIAL PRESSURE. 

IVAN DE BIRON : A Nove l. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6«l. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2 s. 

H [EN __RSON. —AGATHA PAGE : A Novel. By Isaac Henderson. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6tl. 

HENTY.-RUJU BrTHE JUGGLER. By G. A. Hen ty. Three Vols. 

HERMAN.— A LEADING LADY. By Henry Herman, joint-Author 
nf "The BishoDs' Bible.'' Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2-!.; cloth extra, 8s. 6«l. 



12 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

HERRICK'S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the 
R ev. A. B. Grosart, P.P. ; Steel Portra i t, &e. Three Vols., crown 8vo, el. bd s., ISs. 

HERTZKA.— FREELAND : A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor 

Hertzka. Translated by Arthur Ransom. Crown 8vo, cloth ex tra, 6s. 

HESSE- WARTEGG.— TUNIS : The Land and the People Fy Chevalier 

Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. With 22 Illu strat ions. Cr. Svo, clolh extra, 3s. 6d. 

HILL.— TREASON-FELONY : A NovelTBy John HilI.~~T v." 6 V~6\7. ' 
HINDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS BY. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS: Including Reminiscences connected with 
Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OP A CHEAP JACK. By One of the Fra- 
ternity. Edited by Charle s Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra, 3s. Gd. 

HOEY.— THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel HoeyT Post Svo, 2s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD (JOHN).— NIAGARA SPRAY. Crown 8vo, is. 

HOLMES.— THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PRESERVATION. By Gordon Holmes, M.P. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. tit!. 

HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL), WORKS BY. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6(1. — Another Edition, in smaller type, with 
an Introduction by G. A. Sala. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE and THE PROFESSOR AT THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 

HOOD'S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Life 

of the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, printed on 
laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 

HOOD (TOM).— FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noah's Arkseological Narrative. By Tom Hood. With 25 Illustrations by W. Brunton 
a nd E. C. Ba rnes. Square 8vo, cloth ex tra, gilt edges, 6s. 

HOOK'S (ThEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS ; including his 

Ludicrous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Cro wn 8vo, cloth extra, 7». Gd. 

HOOPER.— THE HOUSE OF RABY : A Novel. By Mrs. George 

Hooper. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

HOPKINS.— "'TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:" A Novel. By Tighe 

Hopk ins. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

HORNE. — ORION : An Epic Poem. By Richard Hengist Horne] 

With Photographic Portrait by Summers. Tenth Edition. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

HORSE (THE) AND HIS RIDER: An Anecdotic Medley. ByTHOR- 

manby." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

HUNGERFORD (MRS.), Author of "Molly Bawn," NOVELS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. | IN DURANCE VILE. I A MENTAL STRUGGLE, 

MARVEL. I A MODERN CIRCE. 
LADY VERNER'S FLIGHT. Two Vols. , cro wn~8vo. 

HUNT.— ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, 

&c. Edited by Edmund Ollier. Post 8vo, printed on laid pape r and half-bd 2s. 

HUNT (MRS. ALFRED), NOVELS'^ ! 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6«1. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards 2s. each 
THE LEADEN CASKET. | SELF-CO NDEMNED. | THAT OTHER PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S MODEL. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
M RS. JULIET. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

HUTCHISON.— HINTS ON COLT-BREAKING. By W. M. Hutchison 

With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

HYDROPHOBIA : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; Technique of 

his Method, and Statistics. By Renaup Su2qr, M.B. Crown 8vo, c loth extra, 6s. 
TDLER (THE) : A Monthly Magazine. Edited by Jerome K. Jerome 

and Robert E. Barr. Profusely Illustrated. Sixpence Monthly.— Vol. I. now 
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INGELOW (JEAN).-FATED TO BE FREE. With 24 Illustrations 

by G. J. Pinwell, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gel. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 

IND OOR PAUPERS. By One of Them, Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. Collected and Edited by 

A. Perceval Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3 s. 6d. 

JAMES. -A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS. By Charles 

Jame s. Post 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth limp, Is. 6«!. 

JANVIER. -PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. By Catherine 

A. Janvier, C r own 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ^ 

JAY (HARRIETT), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
THE DARK COLLEEN. | THE QUI'.EN OF CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3*. Gil. each. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. | THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. | THE OPEN AIR. 

*** Also the Hand-made Paper Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Besant. Second Edi- 
tion. With a Photograph Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ' 



JENNINGS (H. J.), WORKS BY. 

CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6«1. 

LORD TENNYSON : A Biographical Sketch. With a Photograph. Cr. 8vo, cl„ 6s. 

JEROME.— STAGELAND. By Jerome K. Jerome. With 64 Illustra- 

tions by J. Be rnard Partridge. Square 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth limp, 3s. 

JERROLD.-THE BARBER'S CHAIR ; & THE HEDGEHOG LETTERS. 

By Douglas Jerrold. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and halt-bound, 3s. 

JERROLD (TOM), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, Is. each; cloth limp, Is. Gd. each. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICUL TURE: A Gossip about F lowers. Illustrated. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: The Plants, and How we Cook Them. Cr, 8vo,cl.,ls.6il. 

JESSE-SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. By 

Edward Jess e. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. ^ 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6.1. each. 
FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 

Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 

Talismans, Word and Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, 

Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With an Etched Frontispiece. 
CROWNS AND CORONATIONS: A History of Regalia. With 100 Illustrations. 

JONSON'S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by William Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cunning- 
ham. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by Whiston. 

Containing "The Antiquities of the Jews" and "The Wars 01 the Jews." With 53 

Illustrations and Maps. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound, 1 3s. 6cl. i 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By 
,6<I. 

KERSHAW. - COLONIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS: Humorous 

Sketches. By Mark Kershaw. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. ; cloth, 3«. fail. 

KEYSER. — CUT BY THE MESS: A Novel. By Arthur Keysek. 

Crown 8vo, pict ure cover, Is. ; c lo th limp, Is. 6«l. 

KTNfiYlR - ASHE1 NOVELS BY. Cr. 8vo, cl., as. 6<i. ea. ; post 8vo, bds., 3s. ea, 
A DRAWN GAME/ UV ___ _ ' J J^THE^WEARING OF THE GREEN." 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 

PASSIO g^SLAVE. | BELL B ARRY^ 

KNIGHTS (THE) OF THE LION : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, wi-.h an Introduction, by the Marquess of Lorne, K.T. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., «». 



KEMPT.— PENCIL AND PALETTE : 

Robert Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3». C 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



LNIGHT. — THE PATIENT'S VADE MECUM : How to Get- Most 

Benefit from Medical Advice. By William Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Knight, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth limp, Is. fid. 

[ AMB'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, 

-* including " Poetry for Children " and " Prince Dorus." Edited, with Notes and 

Introduction, by K. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig.'' Crown 8vo, half-bound, 7s. fid. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 3s. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters by Charles Lamb, selected from bis 
Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6cl. 

THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. With Introduction and Note3 
by Br ander Matthews, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, hf.-bd., 3s. fid . 

"ANDOR.-CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PEARE, &c, before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 19th September, 1582. 
To which is added, A CONFERENCE OF MASTER EDMUND SPENSER with the 
Earl ot Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 1595. By Walter Savage Landor. 
Fcap. 8vo, hal f-Rcxburghe, 3s. fid. 

LANE.— THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in 

F.ngland THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated from the 
A'abic, with Notes, by Edward William Lane. Illustrated by many hundred 
Engravings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by Edward Stanley Poole. With a 
Preface by Stanue y Lane-Poole. Three Vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. fid, eac h. 

LARWOOD (JACOB), WORKS BY. 

THE STORY OF THE LONDON PARKS. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3». 6(1. 
ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY: The Antiquities, Humours, and Eccentricities of 
the Cloth. Post 8vo, pri nted on laid piper and half-bound, 3s. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. fid. each. 
FORENSIC ANECDOTES. j THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 

CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 5s. 
J EUX D'ESPRIT. Edited by Henry S . Leigh. Post Svo, cloth limp, 3s. Oil. 

L EYS (JOHN).— THE LINDSAYS : A Romance. Post 8vo,illust.bds., 2s. 

LIFE IN LONDON ; or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Cor- 
inthian Tom, With Cruikshank's Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7«. fid. [New Edition preparing . 

LINTON (E. LYNN), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. Gd. each. 
WITCH STORIES. ]__ _ OURSELYES: Essays on Women. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each, 
SOWING THE WIND. I UNDER WHICH LORD? 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. | "MY LOYE!" I IONE. 

ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. I PASTON CAREW, Millionaire & Miser. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. | 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
THE REBEL OF THE F AMILY. | WITH A SILKEN THREAD. 

FREESHOOTING : Extracts from the Works of Mrs. Lynn Linton. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. fid. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Illustrations 

on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7». 6d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON FLEYCE : A Novel. By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3s. 

LUSIAD (THE) OF CAMOENS. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robert Ffrenc h Duff. With 14 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 

jOTACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. 

TERESA ITASCA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 

BROKEN WINGS. With 6 Illusts. by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

MACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. 

MR. STRANGER'S SEALED PACKET. Second Edition Crown 8vo, cl. extra, Ss. 
EDNOR WHITLOCK , Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Os. 
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McCarthy (justin, m.p.), works by. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each.— Also 
a Popular Edition, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each.— And a 
Jubilee Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. in Two Vols., 
laree crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. One Vol.. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
—Also a Cheap Popular Edition, post 8vo, cloth limp. 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 

13s. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. 
A FAIR SAXON. 
LINLEY ROGHFORD. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN, 



MISS MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA QUIXOTE. 
THE COMET OF A SEASON. 
MAID OF ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA: A Girl with a Fortune. 



"THE RIGHT HONOURABLE." By Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
Praed. Fourth Edition. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

McCarthy (justin h.), works by. 

^ B «,? R , ENCH REVOLUTION. Four Vols., 8vo, 13s. each. [Vols, I. & II. ready. 
A .L 0U £ L,NE 0F THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. «d. 
IRELAND SINCE THE U NION : Irish History, 179 8-1886. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
SH'/i '?. L0ND 0N •■ Poems. Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. «d. 
HARLEQUINADE : Poems. Small 4 to, Japanese vellum, 8s. 
nnJ?™ SE . NSATI01N flOYEL. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth Ump, Is. 6d. 
nnr 1 v Atla n<>c Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 
1 11 Ji : ^Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 
ii/ir T, A » S: A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. : cloth limp, Is. 6d. 
1HE 1H0USAND AND ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. Edited by Justin H. 
McCarthy, With 2 Photogravures by Stanley L. Wood. Two Vols., crown 
__ Svo, halt-bou nd, 13s. 

MACDONALD (GEORGE, LL.D.), WORKS BY. 

WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. Ten Vols., cl. extra, gilt edges, In cloth 
.r 1 ? a ^?; "!*• Or the Vols, may be had separately, in grolier cl., at 2s. 6d. each. 

11 WlTHIN AND Without.— The Hidden Life. 
" 111 \r HE DlscIPLE_ The Gospel Women.— Book of Sonnets. — Organ Songs. 
11 III. Violin Songs. — Songs of the Days and Nights. — A Book of Dreams. — 

Roadside Poems. — Poems for Children. 
" 'J' Parables '— Ballads.— Scotch Songs. 

"Y' "VI. Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. The Portent. 

" Vy HE Light Princess. — The Giant's Heart. — Shadows. 
" v S R0SS P URP0SES - — The Golden Key. — The Carasoyn. — Little Daylight. 
11 X. The Cruel Painter. — The Wow o' Rivven. — The Castle. — The Broken 

Swords. — The Gr ay Wolf. — Uncle Corn elius. 

POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MACDONALD. Collected and arranged by the 

, Author. 2 vols., crown 8vo, buckram, 13s. [Shortly. 

A THREEFOLD CORD. Poems by Three Friends. Edited by George Mac- 

Donald. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

HEATHER AND SNOW: A Novel, a vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

MCGREGOR. — PASTIMES AND PLAYERS : Notes on Popular 

Games. By Robert Macgregor. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 

HACKAY.— INTERLUDES AND UNDERTONES ; or, Music at Twilight. 

By Charles Ma ckay. LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

HACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS: 83 PORTRAITS; with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal — illustrative of the Literature of the former half of 
the Present Century, by William Bates, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7». 6d. 

MACQUOID (MRS.), WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
IN THE ARDENNES. With 50 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. With 

34 Illustrations bv Thomas R. Macquoid. 
THROUGH NORMANDY. With 92 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
THROUGH BRITTANY. With 35 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
ABOUT YORKSHIRE. With 67 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
THE EVIL EYE, and other Stones. | LOST R03E. 
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MAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its Management : including full Practical 
Directions for producing the Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and preparing Lantern 
Siffles. By T, C, HEpyoRTH, With 10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, lg. ; cloth, la. 6d. 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK, THE : Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual Experience. Edited by W. H, 
CgEgEft. wlthaoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. Ctl. 

MAGNA CHARTA : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 
Museum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. 

MALLOCK (W. H.), WORKS BY. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d." 

THE NEW PAUL & VIRGINIA : Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

POEMS. Small 4to, parchment, 8s. 

IS LIFE WORTH LIYING? Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A BffMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MALLORY'S (SIR THOMAS) MORT D' ARTHUR : The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 

^fOKTGOMERIE RANKING. Post 8VQ, cloth limp, 2». 

MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

THE CHOICE WORKS OF MARK TWAIN. Revised and Corrected throughout 
by the, Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations, 

ROUGHING IT, and INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Illusts. by F. A. Fraser. 

MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations. 

A YANKEE AT THE CO URT OF KING ARTH UR. With 220 Illusts. by Beard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, New Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 Illustrations. 
(The Two-Shilling Edition is entitled MARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP.) 

THE GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain and C. D. Warner. With 212 Illustrations. 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With in Illustrations. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. With 311 Illustrations. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 300 Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES OF HUCK LEBERRY FINN. W ith 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kemble. 

MARK TWAIN'S SKETCHES." - PosUivo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, &c. Cr. 8vo, cl„ Gs. ; post 8vo, illust. bds„ 3s. 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and Dan 
Beard. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, '.i n. <»<!■ . 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including~his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and Introdu ctions, by Col. Cunningham. Crow n 8vo. cloth extra, (is. 

MARRYAT (FLORENCE)^© VELSTB Y. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s.each. 
A HARVEST OF WILD OATS. I FIGHTING THE AIR. 
OPEN 1 SESAMEJ | WRITTEN IN FIRE. | 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 

tt a o y n£?k£ u . N i'J NGHAM - Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Os. 

MASTERMAN. -HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS : A Novel. By J. 

^_MASTER_MA Ni _Post Syo, illustrated boards^Ss. ^^___ 

?IH E ^-~ A SECRET "OF THE SEA, &c. ByBRANDER Matthews. 

^^st8vo li l^ s tratedboards, 2a.; cloth limp, Sw. Sil. 

™S*o'5^ > F 1 B D( i S iP HAi ^ C ' TMS AND THE HUMOROUS SIDE 

m^^T—^^<^-£fT ^ RV Mayhew - With Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. «d 
ME lSo7s\ N / F E iff T ^ °t ms ^ ADAH Isaacs Menken. Wit h 

ritefSSSSSffl boa^ s ,^? NARD MERRICK ' 

TOUOHAND do. *>' " OVE LS BY. totKB|«, boards, »s. ea ^T 

Human PhySclog^wS " SSlteaffio ftW 6 ^' The HoUEe °?Llfe7 
F. F..WIC Mo«V With nSS^S IS, ctSlfmp; ^ 
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MILTON (J. L.), WORKS BY. PostSvo, Js.each;^o^l^6dTach 
THE HYGIENE OF THE SKIN. With Directions for Die ° Soaps Bahs&c 
THE BATH IN DISEASES OF THE SKIN. ' 

THE LAWS OF LIEE, AN D THEIR RELATIO N TO DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
THE SUCC ESSFU L TREATMENT OF LEPROSY. Demy 8vo, Is. 

K INTO (WCPWAS SHE GO OD OR BAD ? Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cloth, is. 6ctT 
MOLESWORTH (MRS.), NOVELSHBY; ~~~" 

S^TS^ , ?.? RECTORY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
THAT GIRL IN BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, J s. 6<l. 

MOORE (THOMAS), WORKS BY. 

5pn«S P ffiS, R ?,5;Si and ALCIPHRON. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2,. 

■.u o VERSE, Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental, by Thomas Moore; 
with Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. Edited by R. 
Herne Shepherd. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6il. 

MUDDOCK (J. E.), STORIES BY. ~ 

Tu° w I nl« , K E ^?„4 N H, W0NDERFUL - Post 8v °' !Ilust - b °ards, 3s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE DEAD MAN'S SECRET; or, The Valley of Gold. With Frontispiece by 
„'; £* R £ A £°- Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
I ,?J? 2?£ BOSOM OF THE DEEP. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD : A Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. With 
12 Illustrations by Stanley L . W ood. Cr own 8vo, cloth extra 5s. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), NOVELSHbT: 

. < f r .~~ n ..? vo ' c,oth extra . 3s. fid. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each 

A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. HEARTS. " ' 

^9 SEPH ' 8 C0AT - WAY OF THE WORLD 

COALS OF FIRE. A MODEL FATHER. 

OLD BLAZER'S HERO. 



VAL STRANGE. 



BY THE GATE OF THE BE1. 
A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 
CYNIC FORTUNE. 



, B , ( iJl, M . AS ' riN ' S "TTLE GIRL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. [Shortly. 
_ TIME'S REVENGES. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. Cr. Svo, el. extra, Os.; post 8vo, illust. bds„ 2s. 
_,p£ own 8vo, cloth extra, 3s7fid. each ; p«st~8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
PAUL JONES'S ALIAS. With 13 Illustrations by A. Fokestier and G. Nicolet. 
THE BISHOPS' BIBLE. 

MURRAY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. 

A GAME OF BLUFF. Post 8vo, illustrated board?, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. Od. 

A SONG OF SIXPENCE. Pos t 8 vo, cloth extra, 2s. fid. 

N E WBOLT.— TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Newbolt. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. fid. ^ 

NISBET (HUME), BOOKS~BY. 

"DAIL UP!" A Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. fid. 
DR. BERNARD ST. VINC ENT. Post 8vo, illustra ted boards, 2s. 
LESSONS IN ART. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. fid. 
WHERE ART BEGINS. With 27 Illu sts. Square 8vo, cloth^xlra, 7s. fid. 

NOVELISTS.— HALF-HOURS WITH THE "BEST NOVELISTS OF 

THE CENTU RY. Edit, by H. T. Mackenz ie Bell. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. fid. [Preparing. 
O'HANLON (ALICE), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each." 

the unf oreseen . | chance 7 or fate ? 

OHNETTGEORGES), novels by. 

DOCTOR RAMEAU. 9 Illusts. by E. Bayard. Cr. 8vo, cl., «s. ; post 8vo, bds., 2s. 

A LAST LOYE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; post 8vo, boards, 2s. 

A WEIRD GIFT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. fid. ; post Svo, board s. 2«. 

OLIPHANT (MRS.), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrated "boards. 2«. each. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. | THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND 

WHITELADIES. With Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins and Henry Woods, 

A.R.A. Cro wn 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 'i*. 

O'REILLY CHARRTNGTW]^FlFTT"Y"ETRSl)N"THE TRAIL : Ad^ 

venture s of John Y. Ne lson. 100 Illusts. by P. Frenzeny. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

0"'R"FjLJL^(MM.). -PHTEB"E'"00 , RTUNESr"Posi : 8vo, illust. bds:, 2s. 
O^SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR), POEMS BY. 

LAYS OF FRANCE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. IOs. fid. 

MUSIC & MOONLIGHT. Fp. 8vo, 7s. fid. | SONGS OF A WORKER. Fp. 8vo. 7i. fid. 
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OUIDA, NOVELS BY. 

HELD IN BONDAGE. 
TRICOTRIN. 
. STRATHMORE. 
CHANDOS. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
IDALIA. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
PUCK. 



Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, llust. bds., *•• each.- 



FOLLE-FARINE. 

A DOG OF FLANDERS. 

PASCAREL. 

TWO LITTLE WOODEN 

SHOES. 
SIGNA. 

IN A WINTER CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 



MOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

A YILLAGE COMMUNE. 

IN MAREMMA. 

BIMBI. | BYRLIN. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES. J OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEROY. | RUFFINO. 



BIMBI. Presentation Edition, with Nine Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 

Square 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SANTA BARBARA, &c. Sq uare 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; cro wn 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ouida by F. Sydney 

Morris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5*. Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, '■<». 



PAGE (H. A.), WORKS BY. „ „, 

•*■ THOREAU : His Life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth limp, !4s. «d. 

ANIMAL A NECDOTES. Arranged on a New Principle. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3». 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING, A HIS- 

TORY OF. from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. By Joseph Greqo. A New Edition, 
with Q3 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with His- 
torical Introduction and Notes by T. M'Crie, P.P. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 'i*. 

PAUL.— GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By Margaret A. Paul. With Frontis- 

piece by Helen Paterson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 'J a. 

PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER'S WORD. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY PROXY. 
HIGH SPIRITS. 
UNDER ONE ROOF. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 



post 8vo, illustrated boards. !i«. each. 
A GRAPE FROM A THORN. 
FROM EXILE. 
THE CANON'S WARD. 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
HOLIDAY TASKS. 
GLOW-WORM TALES. 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. 
THE WORD AND THE WILL. 



HUMOROUS STORIES. 

THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 

THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 

MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 

BENTINCK'S TUTOR. 

A PERFECT TREASURE. 

A COUNTY FAMILY. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 

CARLYON'S YEAR. I CECIL'S TRYST. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. 

AT HER MERCY. 

THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. each 



FOUND DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. 

A MARINE RESIDENCE. 

MIRK ABBEY.I SOME PRIYATE VIEWS. 

NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

HALVES. I THE BURNT MILLION. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

WHAT HE COST HER. 

KIT : A MEMORY. 

FOR CASH ONLY. 

A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each. 
IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Marine Adventure. With 17 Illusts. 
SUNNY STORIES, and some SHADY ONES. Fr ontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 
NOTES FROM THE "NEWS." Crown 8vo, portrait cover, Is.; cloth, 1». Gd. 

PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Post 8vo l ci.,«».Gd.each. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. With Illustrations. 

PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. Du Maurier. 

THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR. V er s de Socie'te, Selected by H. C. Pennell. 

PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. Post Svo, Is. each ; cloth, Is. Gd.each. 

BEYOND THE GATES. By theAuthor | AN OLD MAID'S PARADISE. 
of " The Gates Ajar." | BURGL ARS IN PARADISE. 

JACK THE FISHERMAN. Illustrated by C. W. Reed. Cr. 8vr>. 1». ; cloth, lg. 6 d. 
PIRKTS (C. TV NnVF.r.S RY " " 
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PLANCHE (J. R.), WORKS BY. 

THE PURSUIVANT OP ARMS. With Six Plates, and 209 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. 7». Oil. 
SONGS A HD POEMS, 1819-1879. Introduct ion by Mrs , Mackarness. Cr. 8vo, c l., G«. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Translated from the 

Creek, with Notes Critical and Historical, and a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhqrn e. With Portraits. Two Vols., d emy 8vo, half-bound, lOs. Gd. 

POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and PoetryTTntro- 
dur.tion by Chas. Baudelaire, Portrait, and Facsimiles. Cr. 8vo, cloth, In. Gd. 
THE MYSTERY OF MAR IE ROGET, &c. Post 8vo, illustra te d boar ds, Sh. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 



PRAED (MRS. CAMPBELL), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, must. uu. .*,.ea. 

THE ROMANCE OF A STATI ON. | THE SOUL O F COUNTESS ADRIAN. 
" THE RIGHT HONOURABLE." By Mis. Campbell Praed and J ustin McCarthy, 
M.P. Crown bvo, cloth extra, Gsi. 

PRICE (E. oTnOVELS BY] 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. Gd. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, t*. each. 

VALENTINA. | TH E FO REIGNERS. [MRS. LANCASTER'S RIVAL. 

GERALD. Post 8vo, illustra;e ci boards, '- £»." 

PRINCESS OLGA.— RADNA ; or/The Great Conspiracy of "ibSi. Liy 
the Princess Olga. Cro wn 8vo. cloili extra, G». 

PROCTOR (RICHARD~AT7B7AT)rWORKS BY. 

FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55 Illusts. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, :i». U. I. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year. Cr. bvo, «;-. 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 
SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth ex., JO«. (id. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, G«. 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., G*. 
WAGES AND WANTS OF SCIENCE WORKERS. Crow n 8vo, In. Od. 

PRYCE.-MISS MAXWELL'S' AFFECTIONS. By Richard Pryce. 

With a Frontispiece by Hal Ludlow. Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, '.in. Gd. 

^IM^SSW^POTULARTSTRONOMY. By J. Rambosson, Laureaie 

of the Institute of France. With numerous Illus ts. Crown 8vo, cloth ext r a, 7 a. Gd. 
RANDOLPH.-AUNT ABIGAiL~DYKES : A Novel. By Lt. -Colonel 

George Randolph, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7*a. G«l. 

READE (CHARLTSirNOVELSTBY. 

Crown bvo, cloth extra, illustrated, 3«. Gd. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., \N. each. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, R.A.— Also a Pocket Edition, 

set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, ijs. Gd. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Illustrated by William Small.— Also a Pocket Edition, 

set in New Type, in Elzevir stvle, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, tin. Gd. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell. 
COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. Illust Helen Paterson. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, &c. Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illusts. by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Keene. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Illustrated by Charles Keene. 
HARD CASH. Illustrated by F. W. Lawson. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, R.A., and William Small. 
FOUL PLAY. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated by Edward Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 
A SIMPLETON. Illustrated by Kate Craufurd. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illust. by H. Paterson, S. L. Fildes, C. Green, &c. 
A WOMAN-HATER. Illustrated by Thomas Couldery. 
8INGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE. Illustrated by P. Macnab, 
GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS. Illust. byE.A, Abbey, &o. 
THE JILT, and other Stories. Illustrated by Joseph Nash. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 
READIANA. With a Steel-plate Portrahof Charles Reade. 
BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Paul, &c. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, In. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With an Introduction l>y Walti-h Bksant. 

Elzevir Edition. 4 vols., post 8vo, each with Fro nt., cl. ex., Gilt top, 14m. the set. 
BELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES READE. Cr. 8v4., buckram, Us. 
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RIDDELL (MRS. J. HA NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ««.eacn. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES'S GARDEN PARTY. | WEIRD STORIES. 



THE UNINHABITED HOUSE. 
MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. 
FAIRY WATER. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, lis. each. 



HER MOTHER'S DARLING. 
THE NUN'S CURSE. 
IDLE TALES. 



RIMMER (ALFRED), WORKS BY. Squire 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 
OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 55 Illustrations. 
RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. With 50 Illustrations. 
ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. With s8 Illusts. byC. A. Vanderhoqf, &c. 

RIVES (Amglie).— BARBARA DERING. By Amelie Rives, Autho 

of " The Quick or the Dead ? " Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

ROBINSON CRUSOK By Daniel Defoe. (Major's H^ition.) Wit] 
37 Illustr ations by George Cruikshank. Post 8vo, half-bound, 3s. 

R0BINS0N~(T."l^TrTf0TEL"S~BY7 

WOMEN ARE STRANGE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

THE HANDS OF J USTICE . Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., 3a. 6d. j post 8vo, illust. bds., 3s 

ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
THE POETS' BIRDS. | THE POETS' BEASTS. 
THE POETS AND NATURE: REPTILES, FISHES, AND INSECTS. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. Wit 

Notes, and an Introductory E ssay by Sainxe-Beuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY,~THE : A List oflFe^PrmdpiTWaTnol 

who came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Countr 
a.d. 1066-7. With Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colo urs. Handsomely printed. !i< 

ROWLEY (HON. HUGH), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6,1. each. 
PUNIANA: RIDDLES AND JOKES. With numerous Illustrations. 
MORE PUNIANA. Profusely Illustrated. 

RUNCJMAN (JAMES), STORIES BY. Post 8vo, bds., 3*. ea. ; ci„ 3s. ©.1. e 

SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. I GRACE BALMAIGN'S SWEETHEART, 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. j 

RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BY : 

Cr. 8vp, cloth extra, 6s. each ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. each ; cloth limt>, 3s. 6d. e 



round the galley-fire, 
in the Middle watch. 
a voyage to the cape. 



A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY OF THE " OCEAN STAR." 
THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLOW] 



Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. ea. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. ea. ; cloth limp, 3s. 6d. ei 

AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. | MY SH IPMATE LOUISE. 

ALONE ON A WIDE WIDE SEA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. ; cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 
ON THE FO'K'SLE HEAD. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. ; cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 

CAINT AUBYN (ALAN), NOVELS BY. 

•"' A FELLOW OF TRINITY. With a Note by Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. 
THE JUNIOR DEAN. Cro wn 8vo, cloth extra , 3s. 6d. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. each. 
THE OLD MAID'S SWEE THEART. | MODE ST LITTLE SARA. 
THE MASTER OF ST. BENEDICT'S. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

SALA (G. A.).-GASLIG-HT AND DAYLIGHT. Post 8vo, boards, 2i 
SANSON.-SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS: Memoij 

of the Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s . 6d. 

SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3«. each. 
GUY WATERMAN. | TH E LION IN THE PAT H. | THE TWO DREAMER 
BOUND TO THE WJHEEL. Crown 8vg, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. I HEART SALVAGE. 

THE HIGH MILLS. I SEBASTIAN. 
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SCIENCE-GOSSIP : An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geology, 
Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography 
Photography, &c. Price 4c!. Monthly ; or 5s. per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIX. 
may be had, 7s. 6«1. each ; Vols. XX. to date, 5a. each . Cases for Binding, Is. fid. 

SECRET OUT, THE : One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Enter- 
taining Experiments in Drawing-room or " White Magic." By W. H. Cremer. 
With 300 Illustrations. C rown Svo, cloth extra, 4s. Oil. 

SEGUIN (,L. G.), WORKSllT ~~~ 

THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY (OBERAMMEROAU) and the Highlands 

of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Oil. 
WALKS IN ALGIERS. With 2 Maps and 16 Ilhists. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fis. 

SENIOR (WM.).-BY STREAM A ND SEA. Post 8vo, c l oth, 2s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN: LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKE- 

SPEARE. With I llustrations, coloured and plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Cr. 4to, <>s. 

SHARP.-CHILDKEN OF TO^MOERO WT~A "No^el By William 

Sharp. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, fis. 

SHARP (LUKE).— IN A STEAMER CHAIR. By Luke Sharp (R. B. 

Bars). With Two Illusts. by Demain Hammond. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3 *. fi ll. 

SHELLEY.— THE COMPLETE WORKS INVERSE AND PROSE OF 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. Hernb 
Shepherd. Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. fid. each. 
POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols. : 
Vol. I. Introduction by the Editor; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley s Corre. 
spondence with Stockdale; The Wandering Je.w ; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen : Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythna ; The Cenci ; Julian and Maddalo ; Swellfbot the Tyrant; The Witch of 

Atlas; Epipsychidion: Hellas. 
Vol. III. Posthumous Poems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 
PROSE WORKS, in Two Vols. : 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refuta- 
tion of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
Vol. II. The Essays ; Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Fragments, fcdited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

SHERARD.— ROGUES : A Novel. By R. H. Sherard. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. fid. 

SHERIDAN (GENERAL). — PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

P. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Two Vols., demy Svo, cloth, '2 4 .- . 

SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and 

Poetry, Translations, Speeches and Jokes. lo Illusts. Cr.8vo, hf.-bourid, 7s. bd. 
THE RIYALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, and other Plays. Post 8vo, printed 

on laid paper and half-bound. 2s. _„„ „„.„..,. 

SHERIDAN'S COMEDIES: THE RIYALS and THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by 
Erander Matthews. With Illustration s. Demy Svo, half-p archrnent^'-w^ttd. 

SIDNEY'S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, includ- 
ing all those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, &c. by the 
Rev. A.B. Grosart, P.P. Three Vols., crown 8vo. cloth boards, 18s. 

SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hottkn. 
With Coloured Frontispiec e a ri d_94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7w. Q« . 

SIMS (GEORGE R.), WORKS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, '-in. each: cloth limp.iis. 6d. eaca. 
MARY JANE MARRIED. 



TALES OF TO DAY. 

DRAMAS OF LIFE. With 6o Illustrations. 



ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. 

THE RING O' BELLS. 

MARY JANE'S MEMOIRS. 

TINKLETOP'S CRIME. With a Frontispiece by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 

ZEPH: A Circus Story, &c. 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, I*. each ; rloth, Is. Cd. each. 
HOW THE POOR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LONDON. ,„-..- 

THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: being Readings and Recitations in 

Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by Georgb R. fams. 
DAGONET DITTIES. 
THE CASE OF GEORGE CANDLEMAS. 
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SISTER DORA : A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 

Illustrations . Demy 8vo, picture cover, 4d.; cloth, Gd. 

SKETCHLEY.— A MATCH IN THE DARK. By Arthur Sketchley. 

Post 8/0, illustrated boards, 3s. 

SLANG DICTIONARY (THE) : Etymological, Historical, and Anec- 

dotal. Crown 8vo, clotb extra, Gs. 6d. * 

SMITH (J. MOYR), WORKS BY. 

THE PRINCE OF ARGOLIS. With 130 Illusts. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6<1. 
TALES OF OLD THULE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
THE WOOING OF THE WATER WITCH. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreign Resident. Crown 8vo, 
Is . ; cloth, Is. Gd. 

SOCIETY IN 'PARIS : The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
Irom Count Paul Vasili to a Young French Diplomat. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

SOMERSET. — SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. 

Small 410, Japanes e vellum , 6s. __ 

SPALDING.— ELIZAB ETHAN DEMONOLOGY : An Essay on the belief 

in the Existence of Devils. ByT. A. S palding, LL.B . Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS~BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 



THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, &c. 
THE GOLDEN HOOP. 



HOODWINKED; and THE SANDY- 
CROFT MYSTERY. 
BACK TO LIFE. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, Is. fid. each. 

A BARREN TITLE. |_ WIF E OR NO WIFE? 

THE SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. Crown~8vo, picture cover, Is. 



SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations 

by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 

STARRY HEAVENS (THE): A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal 

ifimo, cloth extra, 3s. < >«!. 

STATWTONr^TWTLAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS. With an 

Analysis of the Openings. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Robert B Wormald. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

STEDMAN (E. C), WORKS BY. 

VICTORIAN POETS. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 
T HE POETS OF AMERICA. Crown 3v o, cloth extra, O s. 

STERNDALE. — THE AFGHAN KNIFE : A Novel. By Robert 

Armitage Sterndale. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. Gel.; post 8vo, illust. boards. 2s. 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Seventh Edit. With a Frontis. by Walter Crane. 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. F ourth Edition. With a F rontispiece by Walter Crane. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Sixth Edition. 
THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With a Frontispiece. Third Edition. 
THE MERRY MEN. Third Edition. | UNDERWOODS: Poems. Fifth Edition. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. Seventh Edition. | BALLADS. 
ACROSS THE PLAINS, wi th other Memories and E ssays. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s.; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH'S DIAMOND. (From New Arabian 

Nights.) With Six Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 5s. 
PRINCE OTTO. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown paper, Is. 

STODDARD. — SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By" 

C. Warren Stoddard. Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. Gd. 

STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices by Helen and 
Alice Zimmern. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 

With 19 Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5 s. 

STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Conan Doyle, Percy Fitzgerald, Flor- 
ence Marryat, &c. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Eight Illusts., 6s. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., tin. 

STRUTT'S _ SPORTS~AND — PASTIMES _ OF _ THE~ PEOPLE " OF 

ENGLAND; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mum- 
meries, Shows, &c, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by 
William Hone, Wi th 140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

SUBURBAN HOMES (THE) OF LONDON : A Residential Guide. With 

a Map, and Note s on Rental, Rates, and A ccommodation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6ri. 

SWIFT'S (DEANJ CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in " Gulliver's Travels." Cr. 8vo, cl., 7». 6d. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, and A TALE OF A TUB. Post 8vo, half-bound, 3s. 

A MONOG RAPH ON SWIFT. By J. Chu rto n Collins. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 8». jShortly. 

SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C), WORKS BY. 



SELECTIONS FROM POETICAL WORKS 

OP A. C. SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON. Crown 8vo, 

•is. 
CHASTELARD: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
NOTES ON POEMS AND REVIEWS. 

Demy 8vo, Is. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. First Series. 

Crown 8vo or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Second Series. 

Crown 8vo or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Third Series. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 
BONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 

10s. 6d. 
BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 

12*. 6d. 
SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 



GEORGE CHAPMAN. (See Vol. II. of G. 

Chapman's Works.) Crown 8vo, 6s« 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Cr. 8vo, 12s. 
ERECHTHEUS: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6». 
SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. Crowa 

8vo, 6s. 
STUDIES IN SONG. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
MARY STUART : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 
TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. Cr. 8vo, 9s. 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. Sm. 4to, 8s. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. Cr.8vo, 7s. 
MARINO FALIERO: A Tragedy. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 
A STUDY OF YICTOR HUGO. Cr.8vo, 6s. 
MISCELLANIES. Crown 8vo, ISs. 
LOCRINE : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Cr.8vo,7s. 
THE SISTERS : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 



SYMONDS.— WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG: Medieval Latin Students' 

Songs. With Essa y and Trans, by J . Ad dingtqn Symonds. Fcap. 8vo, parchmen t, 6s. 
SYNTAX'S (DR.) THREE TOURS : In Search of the Picturesque, in 
Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With Rowlandson's Coloured Illus- 
trations, and Life of th e Author by ] ■ C. Hqtten . Crown 8 vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d . 

TAINE'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by 

* Henry Van Laun. Four Vols., small demy 8vo, cl. bds., SOs.— Popular Edition, 
Two Vols ., large crown 8vo, c loth extr a, 15s. __ 

TAYLOR'S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB: Bur- 

lesques of Modern Write rs. Post 8 vo, cloth lim p , Sis. 

TAYLOR (DR. J. E., P.L.S.), WORKS BY. Cr.8vo.cl. ex 7s. 6d.each 

THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: A Sketch oi the Life and Conduct 
of the Vegetable Kinedom. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 I ustrations. 

OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSIL S, and Where to Find Them. 331 Illustrations. 

THE PLAYTIME NATURALIStT~With jfoUlustr ations. Cr own 8vo^cloth^Ss. 

TAYLOR'S (TOM) HISTORICAL DRAMAS. Containing " Clancarty," 

"Jeanne Dare," "'Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's Revenge, Arkwnght s 
Wife," " Anne Boleyn." " Plot and Passion." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. Ott. 
" The Plays may also^ej^djeparately^a^ls^each^ 



TENNYSON (LORD) : A Biographical Sketch By H. J. .J EN *' NGS - 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.-Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
portra it cover, Is . ; cloth, Is. <td. __ _ — _ — - 

THACKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray. CjownjSvo. cloth extra, 7i » . «rt. 

THAMES. -A NEW _ PTCTORIAL"HISTO"RY OF THE THAMEST 

By A. S. Krausse. With 340 Illustrati ons Post 8vo, l_s.tclotlij_is._jio. 

Cr 8vo, cl., .'I*. 6d. ea. ; post 8vo, J*, ea. 
PROUD MA1SIE, 



With ^40 Illustrations 

THOMASTBERTHAirNOVELS BY. 

THE VIOLIN-PLAYER. I 



CRESSIDA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 'i*. 



24 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. With Intro- 

aucti on by Allan Cunningham, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 

THORNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. Cr. 8vo, ci. extra, r». 6d. ***. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF J. M. W, TURNER. Founded upon 

Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends. With Illustrations in Colours. 
HAUNTED LONDON. Edit, by E. Walforp, M.A. I llnsts. by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. | TALES FOR THE MARINES. 

TIMES (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

THE HISTORY OF CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON: Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 

ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES: Stories of Delusions, Impos- 
tures, Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. 48 Illustrations . 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, tfs. (id. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 



THE WAY WE LIYE NOW. 
K3PT IN THE DARK. 
FRAU FROHMAHN. 



MARION FAY. 

MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 

THE LAND-LEAGUERS. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 1 JOHN CALDIGATE. | AMERICAN SENATOR . 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. :is. (id. each: post Svo, illustrated boards, 2a. each. 
LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. | MABEL'S PROGRESS. | ANNE FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE (T. A.). -DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Post 8vo, iiiust. bds., as. 
TROWBRIDGE.— FARNELL'S FOLLY: A Novel. By J. T. Trow- 

bridge. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-). -MISTRESS JUDITH : A Novel. By" 

C. C. Frasee-Tytler. Grown S vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. boards, 3s. 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS^Y. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
THE BRIDE'S PASS. I BURIED DIAMONDS. 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. | LA DY BELL. | THE BLA CKHALL GHOSTS. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2s. each. 



WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 
SAINT MUNGO'S CITY. 



BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

DISAPPEARED. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 



VILLARL— A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Villari. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, Is. 

WALT WHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 
Willi am M . Rossetti. With Portrait. Cr. Svo , hand-m ade paper and buckram, 6s. 

WALTON AND COTTON'S C0MPLWE~ANGL~ER ; or, The ConT 

teniplative Man's Recreation, by Izaak Walton ; and Instructions how to Angle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 

WARD (HERBERT), WORKS BY: 

FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. With 93 Illustrations by tha 
Author, Victor Perard, and W. B. Davis. Third ed. Roy. 8vo, cloth ex., 14*. 
MY LIFE WITH STANLEY'S REftR GUARD. With a Map by F. S. Weller 
F.R.G.S. Post Svo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6<1. 

WARNER.— A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudlev 

Warner. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES I. A Facsimile, with the 59 

Signatures and Seals. Printed on paper 22 in. by 14 in. 2s. 
WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. A Facsimile, including 
Queen Elizabeth's Signature and the G reat Seal. 2s. 

WASSERMANN (LILLIAS), NOVELS BY. ' 

THE DAFFODILS. Crown 8vo, la. ; clotn, t«u 6d . 

THE MARQ3IS OF CARABAS. By Aaron Watson and Lillias Wassermann 
3 vols., crown 8vo. ' 
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WALFORD (EDWARD, M.A.), WORKS BY. 

WALFORD'S COUNT* FAMILIES OF i'HE UNITED KINGDOM (1893). Contain- 
ing the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c, of 12,000 Heads ot Families, 
tneir Heirs, Offices, Addresses, CluDs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth silt, 50s. 

WALFORD'S WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE (1893) 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 12*. Od. 

WALFORD'S SHILLING PEERAGE (1893). Containing a List of the House of 
Lords, Scotcn and Irish Peers, &c. 321110, cloth, Is. 

WALFORD'S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1893). Containing a List of the Baronets 
of the United Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 

WALFORD'S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1893). Containing a List ot the Knights 
ot the United Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, la. 

WALFORD'S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1893). Containing a List of aU 
Members of the New Earliament, cheir Addresses, Clubs, &r„ 321110, cloth, 1». 

WALFORD'S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND 
HOUSE OF COMMONS (1893). Royal 32 1110, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

TALES OF OUR GREAT J'AMlElES. Crown Hvo, cloth extra, 3s. tid. 

WEATHER, HOW TO FORETELL THE, WITH FOCKET~SPEC- 

TROSCOPE. By F. W. Cory . Wit h 10 Il lustr ations, Cr. 8vo, I s. ; cloth, is. tid. 

WESTALL (William).— TRUST-MONEY. Three Vols, crown 8vo. 
WESTROPP.-HANDBOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 

Hopper M. W estropp. With Illusts. and List of Marks, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. Oil. 

WHIST. -HOWTOPLAY~SOLO WHIST. By Abraham S. Wilis 

and Charles P. Pardon. New Edkion, Post 8vo, cloth limp, '3a. 

WHISTLER'S (MR.) TEN O'CLOCK . Cr . 8vo, hand-made pa per, Is. 
WHITE.— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert 

White, M.A. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 3s. 

WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU, F.R.A.S.), WORKS BY. 

SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 61I. 

A SIMPLE TREATISE ON HEAT. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. tid. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL MAKING. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, O n. 

WILLIAMSON (MRS. F. H.).— A CHILD WIDOW. Post 8vo, bds, 2s. 
WILSON (DR. ANDREW, F.R.S.E.), WORKS BY. 

CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. With 2W Illustratiens. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
LEAVES FROM A NATURALIST'S NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, cloth limp, S.«. Od. 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, «s. 
STUDIES. IN LIFE AND SENSE. With numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., tis. 
COMMON ACCIDENTS: HOW TO TREAT THEM. Illusts. Cr. 8vo, Is.; cl., ls.tid. 
GLIMPSES OF NATURE. W i t h 35 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. tid. 

WINTER (J. S.), STORIES BY. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 

CAYALRY LIFE. | REGIMEN TAL LEGENDS. 

A SOLDIER'S CHILDREN. With 34 Illustrations by E. G. Thomson and E. Stuart 
Hardy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Od. 

WISSMANN.-MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA. By Hermann von Wissmann. With 92 Illusts. Demy 8vo, Itiw. 

W OOD— SAB1NA : A Novel. By Lady Wood. Post 8vo, board s, 2s^ 

W90D (H. F.), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. Cr.8vo,6s.ea.; post 8vo. bds. ii«. 
PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. | ENGLISHMAN OF TH E RUE CftiH . 

WOQLLEY.— RACHEL ARMSTRONG ; or, Love and Theology, Uy 

Cei-ia Parke r Woolley. Po st 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. ; cloth, 3s. tid . 

WRIGHT (THOMAST~WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extia, 7s. tid. each. 
CARICATURE HISTORY OF THE GE0RGE3. With .400 Caricatures, Squibs, fee. 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE GROTESQUE IN ART, LITERA- 
TURE, SCU LPTUR E, AND PA I NTING. Illustr ated by F. VV, Fairiiolt , F.S.A 

WYNMAN.— MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wvnman. With 13 

Illustrations by T- Bernard Partridge. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3«. tid. 
V7 ? 'TES (EDMUND), NOVELS BY. Post Svo. illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
!,fl ND AT LAST. 1 THE FORLORN HOPE . | CASTAWAY. 

70LA (EMILE), NOVELS BY. Crown »v<»; cloth extra, 3"s. tid. each." 

THE DOWNFALL. Translated by H. A. ViziiTEt.LY. Third Edition. 

THE DREAM, Tiaailated by Eliza CHAss. With 8 Illustrations by Jeanniot. 
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BOOKS PUbLISHfcU BY 



LISTS OF BOO KS CLASSIFIE D IN SERIES. 

*»* For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1-25. 



THE MAYFA1R LIBRARY. 

A Journey Round My I 00m. By Xavier 
de Maistre. 

?uips and Quiddities. Bv W. D. Adams. 
he Agony Column of "The Times." 
Melancholy Anatomised: Abridgment oi 

" Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy." 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Poetical Ingenuities. By W. T. Dobson. 
The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 
W. 8. Gilbert's Plays. First Series. 
W. S. Gilbert's Plays. Second Series. 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Animals and Masters. By Sir A. Helps. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 
Curiosities of Criticism. H. J. Jeknings. 
Holmes's Autocrat of Breakfast-Table. 
Pflnoll and Palette. By R. Kempt. 
Little Essays: Irom Lamb's Letters. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp. «8s. 6d. per Volume. 
Forensic Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Jacob Larwood 
Jeux d'Esprit. Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes & Players. By R. Macgregor. 
New Paul and Yirginia. W.H.Mallock. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pennell, 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. C. Pennell. 
Muses of Mayfatr. Ed. H. C. Pennell. 
Thoreau : His Life & Aims. By H. A. Page. 
Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley, 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
By Stream and Sea. By Wm. Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-Book. 
By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 



THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 
Bayard Tajlor's Diversions of the Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's Ballad History of England. 
Bennett's Songs for Sailors. 
Godwin's Lives of the Necromancers. 
Pope's Poetical Works. 
Holmes's Autocrat of Breakfast Table. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. 
Jesse's Scenes of Country Life. 
Leigh Hunt's Tale for a Chimney 

Corner. 
Mallory's Mort d'Arthur: Selections. 
Pascal's Provincial Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's Maxims & Reflections. 



THE WANDERER'S LIBRARY 
Wanderings In Patagonia. By Julius 

Beerbohm. Illustrated. 
Camp Notes. By Frederick Boyle, 
Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 
Merrie England in the Olden Time. By 

G. Daniel. Illustrated by Cruikshank. 
Clrcns Life. By Thomas Frost. 
Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London 

Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 
Low-Life Deeps. By James Greenwood. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wilds of London. James Greenwood. 
Tunis. Chev. Hesse-Wartegg. 22 Illusts. 
Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 
World Behind the Scenes. P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 
The Genial Showman. ByE.P. Hingston. 
Story of London Parks. Jacob Larwood. 
London Characters. By Henry Mayhew 
Seven Generations of Executioners. 
Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 

By C. Warren Stoddard. Illustrated. 



POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 



Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. 
Jeff Brlggs's Love Story. Bret Harte. 
Twins of Table Mountain. Bret Harte. 
Snow-bound at Eagle's. By Bret Harte. 
A Day's Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Esther's Glove. ByR.E. Francillon. 
Sentenced 1 By Somerville Gibney. 
The Professor's Wife. By L. Graham. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

Julian Hawthorne. 
Niagara Spray. By J. Hollingshead. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. By 

Charles James. 
Garden that Paid Rent. Tom Jerrold. 
Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Keyser. 
Teresa Itasca. By A. MacAlpine. 
Our Sensation Novel. J. H. McCarthy. 
Doom I By Justin H, McCarthy. 
Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy. 



Lily Lass. Justin H. McCarthy. 
Was She Good or Bad? By W. Minto 
Notes from the "News." ByjAs. Payn. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps. 
Old Maid's Paradise. By E. S, Phelps. 
Burglars in Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. Phelps 
Trooping with Crows. By C. L. Pirkis, 
Bible Characters. By Charles Reade 
Rogues. By R. H. Sherard. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims 
Case of George Candlemas. G. R. Sims, 
Sandycroft Mystery. T. W. Speight 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. Speight. 
Father Damien. By R. L. Stevenson. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
My Life with Stanley's Rear Guard. By 
Herbert Ward. 



HANDY NOVELS. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, la. 6d. each. 
The Old Maid's Sweetheart. A.St.Aubyn I Taken from the Enemy. H. Newbolt. 
Modest Little Sara. Alan St. Aubyn. | A Lost Soul. By W. L. Alden 
The Seven Sleepers 01 Epnesus. By M. E. Coleridg*. 
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MY LIBRARY. 

Choice Works, printed on laid paper, bound half-Roxburgbe, 2". 6d. each. 



Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Dobson 
Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspcare. By W. S. Landor. 
The Journal of Maurice de Guerin. 



Christie Johnstone. By Charles Reade. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Peg Woffington. By Charles Reade. 
The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb, 



THE POCKET LIBRARY. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., «». each. 



The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 
Robinson Crusoe. Edited by John Major. 

With 37 Illusts. by George Cruiksh»nk, 
Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hood. 

With 8s Illustrations. 
The Barber's Chair, and The Hedgehog 

Letters. By Douglas Jerrold. 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By Brilt at- 

S.wsrin. Trans. R. E. Anderson, M.A. 
The Epicurean, &c. By Thomas Moore. 
T "'■'h Hunt's Kssn.vs. Ed. E. Oli.ifr. 



White's Natural History of Belborne. 

Gulliver's Travels, and The Tale of a 
Tub. By Dean Swift. 

The Rivals, School for Scandal, and other 
Plavs by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Anecdotes of the Clergy. J. Larwood. 

Thomson's Seasons. Illustrated. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
and The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. By Oliver Wendell IIolmls. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 



Library Editions of Novels by 
crown 8vo, cloth 
By F. M. ALLEX 
The Crcan Bird. 

By OKANT ALLEN. 



Philistia. 
Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 
Beckoning Hand. 
In all Shades. 



The Tents of Shem. 
For Maimie's Sake, 
The Devil's Die. 
This Mortal Coil. 
The Great Taboo, 



the Best Authors, many Illustrated, 
extra, 3s. 6cl. each. 

MOBT. & FBANCES COLLINS. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

Village Comedy. | You Play Me False. 
By WIL1&IE COLLINS. 



Dumaresq's Daughter. | Blood Royal. 
The Duchess of Powysland. 

By EBWIiV L. ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phoenician. 

By ALAN ST. AITBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. 

By BfT. 8. BAKING GOULD, 

Red Spider. I Eve. 

By XV. BESANT & J. BICE. 

My Little Girl. By Celia's Arbour. 

Case of Mr.Lucraft. Monks of Thelema. 
ThisSonofYulcan. The Seamy Side. 
GoMen Butterfly. Ten Years' Tenant. 
R^'-Uy-Money Mortiboy. 
V/ith Harp and Grown. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 
Tiu Chaplain of the Fleet. 

Ry WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

The Captains' Room. | Herr Paulus. 

All in a Garden Fair 

The World Went Very Well Then. 

For Faith and Freedom. 



Dorothy Forster. 
Uncls Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Bell of St. Paul's. 
To Call Her Mine. 



The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyon- 

esse. 
St. Katherine's by 
the Tower. 



By KORCRT Blt'ilANAN. 

the Shadow of the Sword. | Matt. 
A Child of Nature. | Hair of Linne. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
God and the Man. I The New Abelard. 
Loye Me for Ever. Foxglove Manor. 
Annan Water. | Master of the Mine. 

By MALE < VINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 



The Frozen Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 
Law and the Lady. 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
"I Say No." 
Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain 
A Rogue's Life. 
Blind Love. 



Armadale, 
After Dark. 
No Name. 
Antonina. | Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White, 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs? 
New Magdalen. 

By MUTTON COOU. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By HI ATT I Bill. 
Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. 1TI. I'ltiiliKR. 
Diana Barrington. I PrettyMiss Neville. 
Proper Pride. I A Bird of Passage. 

By WILLIAM OVI'LKS. 
Hearts of Gold. 

By AEFMON8E DAKDKT. 
The Evangelists or, Port Salvation. 

ISv EKASnC.t OAIVSON. 
The Fountain of Vouth. 

By JAMES BE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

Br J. LKITII BEKWENT. 
Our Ladv of Tears. I Circe's Lovers. 

By UIMt BOINOVAN. 
Tracked to Doom. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWAKOICS. 
Archie Lovell. 

By «;. jtianvHjLE fenn. 
The New Mistress. 

«y I»EKt ^ FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 

By K. E. FRAN< 1LLON. 
Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
One by One. I King or Knava 

l».« -l.by Sir KARTLE FBEBE. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— continued. 

By EDWARD GABBETI. 
The Capel Girls. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. I The Golden Shaft. 

Loving a Dream. | Of High Degree. 
The Flower of the Forest. 

By E. GLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress. | The Fossicker. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia Marazion. 

ByTlJOMAS HABDV. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By BRET 1IAUXE. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle's Client. 
Susy. I Sally Dows. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Dust. 

Ellice Quentin- Fortune's Fool. 
Sebastian Strome. Beatrix Randolph. 
David Polndexter's Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

By Sir A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

By ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
The Leaden Casket. | Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green." 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. lone. 
UnderwhichLord? Paston Carew. 
"My Love!" Sowing the Wind. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

By justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. Donna Quixote. 

Llnley Rochford. Maid of Athens. 
Miss Misanthrope. Camiola. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Comet of a Season. 

By ASNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life's Atonement. I Val Strange. 
Joseph's Coat. Hearts. 

Coals of Fire. | A Model Father. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. I Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 

By MURRAY & HERMAN. 
The Bishops' Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 

By HUME NISBET. 
"Ball Up!" 

By GEORGES OIENET. 
& Weird Gift. 

By Mis. OLIPBANT. 
WhiielnrHps. 



The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— continued. 
By OUIDA. 



Two Little Wooden 

Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 1 Rufflno. 
Pipistrello. 
AVillage Commune 
Bimbi. I Wanda. 
Frescoes. | Othmar. 
In Maremma. 
Syrlin. | Guilderoy. 
Santa Barbara. 
PAUL. 



Held In Bondage 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemalne's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Signa. 
Princess Naprax- 

ine. 

By MARGARET A 
Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PASTN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Peril and Privation. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
The Canon's Ward 
Walter's Word. 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
From Exile. 
Glow-worm Tales, 



Talk of the Town 
Holiday Tasks. 
The Burnt Million. 
The Word and the 

Will. 
Sunny Stories. 



By E. C. PRICE. 

Yalentina. | The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

Ry CHARLES READE. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

Put Yourself in his Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men and other Animals. 

Hard Cash. Wandering Heir. 

Peg Wofflngton. A Woman-Hater. 

ChristieJohnstone. A Simpleton. 

Griffith Gaunt. Readiana. 

Foul Play. The Jilt. 

A Perilous Secret. 

By Mis. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 

By V. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
The Lion in the Path. 
By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Sock. I Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. | Sebastian. 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— continued. 

By LITKE SHARP. 
In a Steamer Chair. 

Br HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. 

By K. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Proud Maisie. | The Yiolin-player. 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOJPE. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 
By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 



The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels — continued. 

By ANTHONY TKOLLOPE. 
Frau Frohmann. I Kept in the Dark. 
Marion Fay. | Land-Leaguers. 

The Way We Live How. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 
The Bride's Pass. I Lady Bell. 
Noblesse Oblige. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 

By MARK TWAIN. 
The American Claimant. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
A Soldier's Children. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemus Ward Complete. 

By ESMOND ABOUT. 

The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 

Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 
By MARV ALBERT. 

Brooke Finchley's Daughter. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow? | Valerie's Fate. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. The Devil's<-DIe. 
Philistia. This Mortal Coil. 

Babylon. In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie's Sake. | Tents of Shem. 
The Great Taboo. 

By ALAN ST. AUBIN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. 
By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. I Eve. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 
Fettered for Life. 
Between Life and Death. 
The Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 
Folly Morrison. IKonest Davie. 
Lieut. Barnabas. 1 A Prodigal's Progress. 
Found Guilty. I A Recoiling Vengeance. 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford ; and His Helpmate. 
Little Lady Linton. 

By W. BESANT & J. RUE. 
This Son of Vulcan. By Celia's Arbour. 
My Little Girl. Monks of Thelema. 

CaseofMr.Lucraft. The Seamy Side. 
Golden Butterfly. Ten Years' Tenant. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By WALTER BESANT. 
Dorothy Forster. I Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. I Herr Paulus. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Bell of St. Paul's. | The Holy Rcsc. 



BySHELSLE Y BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 

By FREDERICK BOVLE. 

Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 

Chronicles of No-man's Land. 

By BRET HARTE. 

Flip. I Californian Stories. 

Maruja. | Gabriel Conroy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

By HAROLD BRIDGES. 

Uncle Sam at Home. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



The Shadow of the 

Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor, 



The Martyrdom of 

Madeline. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelard. 
Matt. 
The Heir of Llnne. 



The Master of the Mine. 

By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The- Deemster. 

By Commander CAMERON. 

The Cruise of the " Black Prince." 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a Lass. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
Sweet and Twenty. I Village Comedy. 
Frances. I You Play me False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 
By WILK1E COIHWS. 



My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
"I Say No." 
The Evil Geniu3. 
Little Novels. 
Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 



Armadale, 
After Dark. 
No Name. 
Antonina. | Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
Miss or Mrs ? 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
Haunted Hotel. 
A Rogue's Life. 

By 1TI. J. COLQCHOt/N. 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

By DUi'TON COOK. 
Leo. | Paul Foster's Daughter, 

lty C. ECBEBT CRADDOI'K, 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 

By 11. .'I. CKOKER. 
Pretty Miss Neville. 
A Bird of Passage. 
Diana Barrington. | Proper Pride. 

By WILLIAM CYI'LES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAIIBET. 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 

By JAMES BE 11IILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

By J. LEITll DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. I Oliver Twist. 
Piokwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man-Hunter. | Caught at Last! 
Tracked and Taken. | Wanted I 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
The Man from Manchester. 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
In the Grip of the Law. 
From Information Received. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
By 1TI. BE THAM-ED WARDS. 
Felicia. | Kitty. 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. I Polly. 

Never Forgotten. I Fatal Zero. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD 
and others. 
Strange Secrets. 

ALBANY DE FONBLANQITE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. I Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. King or Knave? 

A Real Queen. f Romances of Law. 

By HAROLD FREDERICK. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. 
The Lawton Girl. 

Pief. I»y Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari, 



Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 

By HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capel Girl3. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. In Honour Bound. 

Fancy Free. Flower of Forest. 

For Lack of Gold. Braes of Yarrow. 
What will the The Golden Shaft. 

World Say? Of High Degree. 

In Love and War. Mead and Stream. 
For the King. Loving a Dream. 

In Pastures Green. A Hard Knot. 
Queen of Meadow. Heart's Delight. 
A Heart's Problem. Blood-Money. 
The Dead Heart. 

By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. I James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress. 

By HENRY GREVILLE. 
A Noble Woman. | Nikanor. 

By JOHN IIABBERTON. 
Brueton's Bayou. | Country Luck. 

By ANDREW IIALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 

By Lady DUFFITS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

By JULIAN IIAWTIIORM: 



Sebastian. Strom 3. 

Dust. 

Beatrix Randolph. 

Love— or a Name. 



Garth 

Ellice Quentln. 

Fortune's Fool. 

Miss Cadogna. 

David Poindexter's Disappearance, 

The Spectre of the Camera. 

By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan da Biron. 

By HENRY HERMAN. 
A Leading Lady. 

By Mrs. CASHEL IIOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 
By Mis. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

By TIGUE HOPKINS. 
'Twixt Love and Duty. 

By Mrs. IKJtVGERFORD. 
A Maiden all Forlorn. 
In Durance Yile. I A Mental Struggle, 
Marvel. | A Modern Circe. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft's Model. I Self-Condemned, 
That Other Person. I Leaden Casket. 

By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

By HARRIETT JAY 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. | Passion's Slave. 
" The Wearing of the Green." 
Bell Barry. 
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Two-Shilling Novels— continued. 

By JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. Paston Carew. 
World Well Lost. "My Love!" 
Under which Lord? lone. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
Bowing the Wind. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

By justiiv McCarthy. 



Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 



A Fair Baxon. 

Llnley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

The Comet of a Season. 

By AONES VUCDOIVGLL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

KATHARINE S. MACQIIOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

By \V. H. UALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

Open! Sesame! | Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Written in Fire. 

By J. MASTERS! AN. 

Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea. 

By LEONARD lTIERItlCK, 
The Man who was Good. 

By JEAN MIDDLE Tl AS*. 

Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorlllion. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Hatherconrt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
From the Bosom of the Deep. 

By ». CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Model Father. Old Blazer's Hero. 
Joseph's Coat. Hearts. 

Coals of Fire. Way of the World. 

Val Strange. Cynic Fortune. 

A Life's Atonement. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 
The Bishops' Bible. 

By HENRY MURRAY. 
A Game of Bluff. 

By nUME NISCET. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. 

By ALICE O'H ANLON. 

The Unforeseen. | Chance? or Fate? 



Two-Shii.i.ing Novkls— continued. 

By Ul.iHlV.HH OIINET. 
Doctor Ramcau. I A Last Love. 
A Weird Gift. 

By lTIr». OLIPIIANT. 
Whlteladfes. | The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress In England. 
By Mis. ROICHICT O KE1LLY. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

By Oil HA. 
Held in Bondage. 1 Two Little Wooden 



Strathmore, 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Id all a. 

CocilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Folio Farlne. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Stgna. 
Princess Naprax- 

ine. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 



Shoes. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Gullderoy. 

Rufflno. 

Syrlln. 

Ouida's Wisdom, 
Wit, and Pathos. 



MARGARET A«[VES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 



£200 Reward. 
Marine Residence. 
Mirk Abbey. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 
From Exile. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit. 

TheCanon's Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 



Bentinck's Tutor 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

ClyffardsofCIyffe. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

Humorous Stories. 

Lost Sir Massingberd 

A Perfect Treasure. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

What He Cost Her. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

Married Beneath Him, 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Less Black than We're Painted* 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Yiews. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mirbrldge. 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the Will. 

A Prince of the Blood. 

By C. L. PI It I( IS. 
Lady Lovelace. 

By EDGAR A. I'OK. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

Ry Mrs. CAMPBBLI. I'RAEO, 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Ry E. «. I'ltKi:. 
Valentlna. I The Foreigner*. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 
Gerald. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO & VVINDUS. 



Two-Shilling Novels— continued. 

By CHARLES BEABE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Loye Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories o* Men and other Animals. 
Hard Cash. A Simpleton. 

Peg Woffington. Readiana. 
Griffith Gaunt. A Woman-Hater. 

Foul Play. The Jilt. 

A Perilous Secret. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIBDELL. 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
The Bun's Curse. | Idle Tales. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

By JTAB1ES RUNCILTIAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the " Ocean Star." 
The Romance of Jenny Kariowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
GEORGE At&lISTlIS gALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

By JOHN SAUNBEHS. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. I Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. | Sebastian. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o' Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. | Dramas of Life. 
Tinkletop's Crime. 
Zeph: A Circus Story. 

By ARTHUR SifETCHLEV. 
A Match in the Dark. 

By HAWLHV SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. I By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked, &c. | Back to Life. 



Two-Shilling Novels— continued. 

By R. A.8TEBNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 

Cressida. j Proud Haisie. 

The Violin-player. 
By WALTER THORNBURV. 

Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 

T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anna Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 

Ry ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

Frau Frohmann. I Kept in the Dark. 

Marion Fay. | John Caldigate. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell's Folly. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
By MARK. TWAIN. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 
The Gilded Age. 
Mark Twain's Sketches. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 



Noblesse Oblige. 
Disappeared. 
Huguenot Family. 
Blackhall Ghosts. 



The Bride's Pass. 

Buried Diamonds. 

Saint Mungo'sCity. 

Lady Bell. 

What She Came Through. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jaqueline. 

By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Child Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends, 

By H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard.. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
„ ... «r Lady WOOD. 
Sabina. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 

Rachel Armstrong; or, Love & Theology 

Ry EB-MUND YATE!*. 
The Forlorn Hopa. | Land at Last. 
Castawav. 



ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE per CENT, per annum, 
on each completed £1. ■ 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE for Two Guineas per Month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND for Five Shillings 

per Month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be 
obtained post Jree, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

OSBORNE, BAUER and CHEESEMAN'S 

IJDLEBBAICD SPECIALTIES. 

IT SOFTENS & IMPROVES 

THE HANDS, 
FACE AND SKIN 

GENERALLY. 
Sold by all Chemists and 
Stores, in Metallic Tubes, 
Gd. and Is. Sample, post 
free, for G or 12 Stamps 
from the Sole Manufacturers. 




Invaluable in Hot Assemblies. 

ALWAYS REFRESHING. 
Of great value in the Sick Room. 

The best Companion at Church, Chapel, Ball, 
Theatre, or any heated assembly. 

Bottles, is., is. 6d., 25., and 2S. 6d. Postage free. 
Tlie Perfume is SprriaUt/ Distilled for these Salts. 

Sold by all Chemists, Per/ttmers t and Stores. 
Prepared only by E. CHEESEMAN— J. HOLDSWORTH, Trading aa 

OSRORNE RATJF.R to. CHRRSFMAN Pfipfumfirs to t.hn Onfinn. 



'THE INCOMPARABLE 
SMELLINC SALTS.' 

As supplied to the Queen. 



ROCK 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 



ESTABLISHED 1806. 



DIRECTORS. 



John Wolfe Barry, Esq. 
Wilfrid Arthur Bevan, Esq. 
Geo. Parker Bidder, Esq., Q.C. 
The Hon. Wm. St. John F. 

Brodrick, M.P. 
George Croshaw, Esq. 
Arthur Jonj:s Laurence, Esq. 



Charles Thomas Lucas, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord MONK 

Bretton. 
Cuthbert Edgar Peek, Esq. 
Sir Charles Rugge-Price, Bart. 
The Hon. Chas. Hedley Strutt. 
Samuel Harvey Twining, Esq. 



Superintendent of Agents : — G. Duncan Deuchar, Esq. 
Actuary: i Assistant Actuary: 

George S. Crisford, Esq. | Arthur B. Woods, Esq. 



PAID IK CLAIMS, £10,000,000. 
THE PERFECT POLICY, 

INDISPUTABLE— NON-FORFEITABLE. 



I CAOCUM n nm IPICO makixg leasehold property 
LtAotnULU rULIUItO. AS valuable as freehold. 

LIFE ANNUITIES. 



CHIEF OFFICE:— 

15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

West End Agency : — 
27, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES'. 



BRANCH OFFICES:— 

MANCHESTER— Guardian Buildings. 

LEEDS— 88, Albion Street. GLASGOW— 107, Buchanan Street. 

BIRMINGHAM— 50, Cherry Street. BELFAST— 3, High Street. 

GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
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Sold by the Principal Druggists at Home and Abroad. 



H. 



R. H. PRINCE ALBERT'S CACHOHX. 

At 6cL ; by Inland Post, 7d. 

Dainty Morsels in the form of tiny silver bullets which dissolve in the mouth 
and surrender to the Breath their Hidden Fragrance. 



JACKSON'S BENZINE RECT. 

** At 6d., Is. and 2s. 6d. ; by Parcels Post, 3d. extra. 

For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c, from all absorbent fabrics. Dress or 
Drapery, Kids, Books, and Manuscript it cleans with equal success. 

JACKSON'S Chinese Diamond CEMENT 

** At 6d. and Is. ; by Inland Post for Is. 2d. 

For Mending every article of Ornament or Furniture, Glass, China, 
Earthenware, &c. 

JACKSON'S INCENSE SPILLS. 

** At 6d. ; by Inland Post for 7d. 

A Sparkling means of Incensing a Domicile and of Exorcising Evil Smells by 
the liberation of Ozone. Of special value in the Sick-Room. 



A n enchanter's little wand, that, on being fired, becomes to the receptive as a 
Medium which quickens the fancy, be its mood grave or gay. kindly leading the 
captive to that ladder the top of which reaches through the clouds to the borders of 
fairyland. 

JACKSON'S RUSMA. 

** At Is. ; by Inland Post for Is. 2d. 

For Removal of Hair from the Arms, Neck or Face, without the use of the razor, 
as well as Sunburn or Tan from the Skin. 

WANSBROUGH'S Metallic Nipple Shields. 

' " At Is. per pair ; by Inland Post for Is. 2d. 

LADIES NURSING, for the prevention and Cure of Sore Nipples. 



Sent Abroad, where a Post Parcel Service is open, at Current Rates, 
FROM THE LABORATORY OF 

THOMAS JACKSON, 

Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 

[Series ALPHA.) 1892. 




For preserving the Complexion, keeping the skin soft, free from 
redness and roughness, and the hands in nice condition, it is 
the finest Soap in the world . 




! yfa/fcz&f. 




